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THE MOONSTONE. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


LatTE that evening I was surprised at my 
lodgings by a visit from Mr. Bruff. 

There was a noticeable change in the lawyer’s 
manner. It had lost its usual confidence and 
spirit. He shook hands with me, for the first 
time in his life, in silence. 

‘* Are you going back to Hampstead ?’’ Lasked, 
by way of saying something, 

“‘T have just left Hampstead,’’ he answered. 
“T know, Mr. Franklin, that you have got at 
the truth at last. But I tell you plainly, if I 
could have foreseen the price that was to be paid 
for it, Ishould have preferred leaving you in the 
dark.”’ 

‘*You have seen Rachel?”’ 

“‘T have come here after taking her back to 
Portland Place; it was impossible to let her re- 
turn in the carriage by herself. I can hardly 
hold you responsible—considering that you saw 
her in my house and by my permission—for the 
shock that this unlucky interview has inflicted 
on her. All I can do is to provide against a 
repetition of the mischief. She is young—she 
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has a resolute spirit—she will get over this, 
with time and rest to help her. I want to be 
assured that you will do nothing to hinder her 
recovery. May I depend on your making no 
second attempt to see her—except with my 
sanction and approval?”’ 

‘‘ After what she has suffered, and after what 
I have suffered,’’ I said, ‘‘you may rely on me.”’ 

“‘T have your promise?”’ 

“You have my promise.”’ 

Mr. Bruff looked relieved. He put down his 
hat and drew his chair nearer to mine. 

“‘That’s settled!’ he said. ‘‘Now about the 
future—your future, I mean. To my mind the 
result of the extraordinary turn which the matter 
has now taken is briefly this. In the first place, 
we are sure that Rachel has told you the whole 
truth, as plainly as words can tell it. In the 
second place—though we know that there must 
be some dreadful mistake somewhere—we can 
hardly blame her for believing you to be guilty, 
on the evidence of her own senses, backed, as that 
evidence has been, by circumstances which ap- 
pear, on the face of them, to tell dead against 
VOU. 

There I interposed. ‘‘I don’t blame Rachel,”’ 
Tsaid. “I only regret that she could not pre- 
vail on herself to speak more plainly to me at the 
time.”’ 

*“You might as well regret that Rachel is not 
somebody else,’ rejoined Mr. Bruff. ‘‘And even 
then I doubt if a girl of any delicacy, whose 
heart had been set on marrying you, could have 
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brought herself to charge you to your face with 
being a thief. Anyhow, it was not in Rachel’s 
nature to do it. In avery different matter to this 
matter of yours—which placed her, however, in 
a position not altogether unlike her position to- 
ward you—lI happen to know that she was in- 
fluenced by a similar motive to the motive which 
actuated her conduct in your case. Besides, as 
she told me herself, on our way to town this 
evening, if she had spoken plainly, she would 
no more have believed your denial then than 
she believes it now. What answer can you 
make to that? There is no answer to be made 
to it. Come! come! Mr. Franklin, my view of 
the case has been proved to be all wrong, I 
admit—but, as things are now, my advice may 
be worth having, for all that. I tell you plainly, 
we shall be wasting our time and cudgeling our 
brains to no purpose if we attempt to try back, 
and unravel this frightful complication from the 
beginning. Let us close our minds resolutely to 
all that happened last year at Lady Verinder’s 
country house; and let us look to what we can 
discover in the future, instead of to what we can 
not discover in the past.”’ 

‘Surely you forget,’’ I said, ‘‘that the whole 
thing is essentially a matter of the past—so far 
as I am concerned ?”’ 

“¢ Answer me this,’’ retorted Mr. Bruff. ‘‘Is 
the Moonstone at the bottom of all the mischief 
—or is it not?” 

“*Tt is—of course.”’ 

“Very good. What do we believe was done 
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with the Moonstone when it was taken to Lon- 
don?”’ 

“Tt was pledged to Mr. Luker.”’ 

‘“‘We know that you are not the person who 
pledged it. Do we know who did?”’ 

€° Nigare 

‘“Where do we believe the Moonstone to be 
now?’’ 

‘‘Deposited in the keeping of Mr. Luker’s 
banker.”’ 

‘*Hixactly. Now observe. We are already in 
the month of June. Toward the end of the 
month (I can’t be particular to a day) a year 
will have elapsed from the time when we be- 
lieve the jewel to have been pledged. There 
is a chance—to say the least—that the person 
who pawned it may be prepared to redeem it 
when the year’s time has expired. If he re- 
deems it, Mr. Luker must himself—according 
to the terms of his own arrangement—take the . 
Diamond out of his banker’s hands. Under 
these circumstances I propose setting a watch 
at the bank as the present month draws to an 
end, and discovering who the person is to whom 
Mr. Luker restores the Moonstone. Do you see 
it now?”’ 

I admitted (a little unwillingly) that the idea 
was a new one, at any rate. 

‘It’s Mr. Murthwaite’s idea quite as much as 
mine,’’ said Mr. Bruff. ‘‘It might have never 
entered my head but for a conversation we had 
together some time since. If Mr. Murthwaite 
is right, the Indians are likely to be on the look- 
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out at the bank, toward the end of the month, 
too—and something serious may come of it. 
What comes of it doesn’t matter to you and 
me—except as it may help us to lay our hands 
on the mysterious Somebody who pawned the 
Diamond. That person, you may rely on it, 
is responsible (I don’t pretend to know how) for 
the position in which you stand at this moment; 
and that person alone can set you right in Ra- 
chel’s estimation.”’ 

*‘T can’t deny,’’ I said, ‘‘that the plan you 
propose meets the difficulty in a way that is 
very daring, and very ingenious, and very new. 
But—”’ 

“But you have an objection to make?”’ 

“Yes. My objection is that your proposal 
obliges us to wait.”’ 

“Granted. As I reckon the time, it requires 
you to wait about a fortnight—more or less. Is 
that so very long?”’ 

“‘Tt’s a lifetime, Mr. Bruff, in such a situa- 
tion as mine. My existence will be simply un- 
endurable to me, unless I do something toward 
clearing my character at once.”’ 

‘Well, well, I understand that. Have you 
thought yet of what you can do?”’ 

“‘T have thought of consulting Sergeant Cuff.”’ 

“‘He has retired from the police. It’s useless 
to expect the Sergeant to help you.” 

‘“<T know where to find him; and I can but 
try.” 

“Try,” said Mr. Bruff, after a moment’s con- 
sideration. ‘‘The case has assumed such an ex- 
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traordinary aspect since Sergeant Cuff’s time 
that you may revive his interest in the inquiry. 
Try, and let me hear the result. In the mean- 
while,’’ he continued, rising, ‘if you make no 
discoveries between this and the end of the 
month, am I free to try, on my side, what can 
be done by keeping a lookout at the bank?”’ 

‘‘Certainly,’? I answered—‘‘unless I relieve 
you of all necessity for trying the experiment 
in the interval.” ' 

Mr. Bruff smiled, and took up his hat. 

“Tell Sergeant Cuff,’’ he rejoined, “‘that I 
say the discovery of the truth depends on the 
discovery of the person who pawned the Dia- 
mond. And let me hear what the Sergeant’s 
experience says to that.”’ 

So we parted for that night. 

Karly the next morning I set forth for the 
little town of Dorking—the place of Sergeant 
Cuft’s retirement, as indicated to me by Bet- 
teredge. 

Inquiring at the hotel, I received the necessary 
directions for finding the Sergeant’s cottage. It 
was approached by a quiet by-road, a little way 
out of the town, and it stood snugly in the middle 
of its own plot of garden ground, protected by a 
good brick wall at the back and the sides, and 
by a high quickset hedge in front. The gate, 
ornamented at the upper part by a smartly- 
painted trellis-work, was locked. After ring- 
ing at the bell, I peered through the trellis-work, 
and saw the great Cuff’s favorite flower every- 
where: blooming in his garden, clustering over 
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his door, looking in at his windows. Far from 
the crimes and the mysteries of the great city, 
the illustrious thief-taker was placidly living 
out the last Sybarite years of his life, smothered 
in roses! 

A decent elderly woman opened the gate to 
me, and at once annihilated all the hopes I had 
built on ‘securing the assistance of Sergeant 
Cuff. He had started, only the day before, 
on a journey to Ireland. 

‘*Has he gone there on business?”’ I asked. 

The woman smiled. ‘‘He has only one busi- 
ness now, sir,’’ she said, ‘‘and that’s roses. Some 
great man’s gardener in Ireland has found out 
something new in the growing of roses—and 
Mr. Cuff’s away to inquire into it.”’ 

“‘Do you know when he will be back?’’ 

“‘Tt’s quite uncertain, sir. Mr. Cuff said he 
should come back directly, or be away some 
time, just according as he found the new dis- 
covery worth nothing, or worth looking into. 
_If you have any message to leave for him, I’ll 
take care, sir, that he gets it.”’ 

I gave her my card, having first written on 
it in pencil: ‘‘I have something to say about the 
Moonstone. Let me hear from you as soon as 
you get back.’’ That done, there was nothing 
left but to submit to circumstances, and return 


to London. 


In the irritable condition of my mind, at the 
time of which I am now writing, the abortive 
result of my journey to the Sergeant’s cottage 
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simply aggravated the restless impulse in me 
to be doing something. On the day of my 
return from Dorking, I determined that the 
next morning should find me bent on a new 
effort, forcing my way, through all obstacles, 
from the darkness to the light. 

What form was my next experiment to take? 

If the excellent Betteredge had been present 
while I was considering that question, and if 
he had been let into the secret of my thoughts, 
he would, no doubt, have declared that the 
German side of me was, on this occasion, my 
uppermost side. To speak seriously, it is per- 
haps possible that my German training was in 
some degree responsible for the labyrinth of use- 
less speculations in which I now involved my- 
self. For the greater part of the night I sat 
smoking, and building up theories, one more 
profoundly improbable thar another. When I 
did get to sleep my waking fancies pursued me 
in dreams. I rose the next morning, with Ob- 
jective-Subjective and Subjective-Objective in- 
extricably entangled together in my mind; and 
I began the day which was to witness my next 
effort at practical action of some kind, by doubt- 
ing whether I had any sort of right (on purely 
philosophical grounds) to consider any sort of 
thing (the Diamond included) as existing at all. 

How long I might have remained lost in the 
midst of my own metaphysics, if I had been left 
to extricate myself, it is impossible for me to say. 
As the event proved, accident came to my res- 
cue, and happily delivered me. I happened to 
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wear, that morning, the same coat which I had 
worn on the day of my interview with Rachel. 
Searching for something else in one of the pock- 
ets, [came upon a crumpled piece of paper, and, 
caking it out, found Betteredge’s forgotten letter 
in my hand. 

It seemed hard on my good old friend to leave 
him without a reply. I went to my writing- 
table, and read his letter again. 

A letter which has nothing of the slightest 
importance in it is not always an easy letter to 
answer. Betteredge’s present effort at corre- 
sponding with me came within this category. 
Mr. Candy’s assistant, otherwise Ezra Jennings, 
had told his master that he had seen me; and 
Mr. Candy, in his turn, wanted to see me and 
say something to me, when I was next in the 
neighborhood of Frizinghall. What was to be 
said in answer to that, which would be worth 
the paper it was written on? I sat idly draw- 
ing likenesses from memory of Mr. Candy’s re- 
markable-looking assistant, on the sheet of paper 
which I had vowed to dedicate to Betteredge— 
until it suddenly occurred to me that here was 
the irrepressible Ezra Jennings getting in my 
way again! I threw a dozen portraits, at least, 
of the man with the piebald hair (thé hair in 
every case remarkably like) into the waste-paper 
basket—and then and there wrote my answer to 
Betteredge. It was a perfect commonplace let- 
ter—but it had one excellent effect on me. The 
effort of writing a few sentences, in plain En- 
glish, completely cleared my mind of the cloudy 
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nonsense which had filled it since the previous 
day. 

Devoting myself once more to the elucidation 
of the impenetrable puzzle which my own posi- 
tion presented me, I now tried to meet the diffi- 
culty by investigating it from a plainly practical 
point of view. The events of the memorable 
night being still unintelligible to me, I looked 
a little further back, and searched my memory 
of the earlier hours of the birthday for any in- 
cident which might prove of some assistance to 
me in finding the clew. 

Had anything happened while Rachel and I 
were finishing the painted door? or, later, when 
I rode over to Frizinghall? or afterward, when I 
went back with Godfrey Ablewhite and his sis- 
ters? or, later again, when I put the Moonstone 
into Rachel’s hands? or, later still, when the 
company came, and we all assembled round 
the dinner-table? My memory disposed of that 
string of questions readily enough until I came 
to the last. Looking back at the social events of 
the birthday dinner, I found myself brought to 
a standstill at the outset of the inquiry. I was 
not even capable of accurately remembering the 
number of the guests who had sat at the same 
table with me. 

To feel myself completely at fault here, and 
to conclude, thereupon, that the incidents of the 
dinner might especially repay the trouble of in- 
vestigating them, formed parts of the same men- 
tal process in my case. I believe other people, 
in a similar situation, would have reasoned as 
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I did. When the pursuit of our own interests 
causes us to become objects of inquiry to our- 
selves, we are naturally suspicious of what we 
don’t know. Once in possession of the names 
of the persons who had been present at the din- 
ner, I resolved—as a means of enriching the de- 
ficient resources of my own memory—to appeal 
to the memories of the rest of the guests; to 
write down all that they could recollect of the 
social events of the birthday; and to test the 
result, thus obtained, by the light of what had 
happened afterward when the company had left 
’ the house. 

This last and newest of my many contemplated 
experiments in the art of inquiry—which Better- 
edge would probably have attributed to the clear- 
headed, or French, side of me being uppermost 
for the moment—may fairly claim record here, 
on its own merits. Unlikely as it may seem, I 
had now actually groped my way to the root of 
the matter at last. All I wanted was a hint to 
guide me in the right direction at starting. Be- . 
fore another day had passed over my head that 
hint was given me by one of the company who 
had been present at the birthday feast. 

With the plan of proceeding which I now had 
in view, it was first necessary to possess the com- 
plete list of the guests. This I could easily ob- 
tain from Gabriel Betteredge. I determined to 
go back to Yorkshire on that day, and to begin 
my contemplated investigation the next morning. 

It was just too late to start by the train which 
left London before noon, There was no alterna- 
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tive but to wait, nearly three hours, for the de- 
parture of the next train. Was there anything 
I could do in London which might usefully 
occupy this interval of time? 

My thoughts went back again obstinately to 
the birthday dinner. 

Though I had forgotten the numbers, and, in 
many cases, the names of the guests, I remem- 
bered readily enough that by far the larger pro- 
portion of them came from Frizinghall, or from 
its neighborhood. But the larger proportion 
was not all. Some few of us were not regular 
residents in the county. I myself was one of 
the few. Mr. Murthwaite was another. God- 
frey Ablewhite was a third. Mr. Bruff—no; I 
called to mind that business had prevented Mr. 
Bruff from making one of the party. Had any 
ladies been present whose usual residence was in 
London? I could only remember Miss Clack as 
coming within this latter category. However, 
here were three of the guests, at any rate, whom 
it was 'clearly advisable for me to see before I 
left town. I drove off at once to Mr. Bruff’s 
office; not knowing the addresses of the persons 
of whom I was in search, and thinking it prob- 
able that he might put me in the way of finding 
them. 

Mr. Bruff proved to be too busy to give me 
more than a minute of his valuable time. In 
that minute, however, he contrived to dispose 
—in the most discouraging manner—of all the 
questions I had put to him. 

In the first place, he considered my newly-dis- 
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covered method of finding a clew to the mystery 
as something too purely fanciful to be seriously 
- discussed. In the second, third, and fourth 
places, Mr. Murthwaite was now on his way 
back to the scene of his past adventures; Miss 
Clack had suffered losses, and had settled, from 
motives of economy, in France; Mr. Godfrey 
Ablewhite might or might not be discoverable 
somewhere in London. Suppose I inquired at 
his club? And suppose I excused Mr. Bruff if 
he went back to his business and wished me 
good-morning? 

The field of inquiry in London being now so 
narrowed as only to include the one necessity 
of discovering Godfrey’s address, I took the 
lawyer’s hint, and drove to his club. 

In the hall I met with one of the members, 
who was an old friend of my cousin’s, and who 
was also an acquaintance of my own. This 
gentleman, after enlightening me on the sub- 
ject of Godfrey’s address, told me of two recent 

events in his life, which were of some impor- 
tance in themselves, and which had not pre- 
viously reached my ears. 

It appeared that Godfrey, far from being 
discouraged by Rachel’s withdrawal from her 
engagement to him, had made matrimonial ad- 
vances soon afterward to another young lady, 
reputed to be a great heiress. His suit had 
prospered, and his marriage had been consid-’ 
ered asa settled and certain thing. But here, 
again, the engagement had been suddenly and 
unexpectedly broken off—owing, it was said, on 
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this occasion, to a serious difference of opinion 
between the bridegroom and the lady’s father on 
the question of settlements. 

As some compensation for this second matri- 
monial disaster, Godfrey had soon afterward 
found himself the object of fond pecuniary re- 
membrance, on the part of one of his many ad- 
mirers. A rich old lady—highly respected at 
the Mothers’-Small-Clothes-Conversion-Society, 
and a great friend of Miss Clack’s (to whom she 
had left nothing but a mourning ring)—had be- 
queathed to the admirable and meritorious God- 
frey a legacy of five thousand pounds. After 
receiving this handsome addition to his own 
modest pecuniary resources, he had been heard 
to say that he felt the necessity of getting a little 
respite from his charitable labors, and that his 
doctor prescribed ‘‘a run on the Continent, as 
likely to be productive of much future benefit to 
his health.’’ If I wanted to see him, it would 
be advisable to lose no time in paying my con- 
templated visit. 

I went, then and there, to pay my visit. 

The same fatality which had made me just 
one day too late in calling on Sergeant Cuff 
made me again one day too late in calling on 
Godfrey. He had left London, on the previous 
morning, by the tidal train for Dover. He was 
to cross to Ostend; and his servant believed he 
‘was going on to Brussels. The time of his re- 
turn was a little uncertain; but I might be sure 
that he would be away at least three months. 

I went back to my lodgings a little depressed 
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in spirits. Three of the guests at the birthday 
dinner—and those three all exceptionally intelli- 
gent people—were out of my reach, at the very 
time when it was most important to be able to 
communicate with them. My last hopes now 
rested on Betteredge, and on the friends of the 
late Lady Verinder whom I might still find liv- 
ingin theneighborhood of Rachel’scountry house. 


On this occasion I traveled straight to Frizing- _ 
hall—the town being now the central point in my 
field of inquiry. I arrived too late in the even- 
ing to be ablé to communicate with Betteredge. 
The next morning I sent a messenger with a let- 
ter, requesting him to join me at the hotel at his 
earliest convenience. 

Having taken the precaution—partly to save 
time, partly to accommodate Betteredge — of 
sending my messenger in a fly, I had a reason- 
able prospect, if no delays occurred, of seeing the 
old man within less than two hours from the 
time when I had sent for him. During this in- 
terval I arranged to employ myself in opening 
my contemplated inquiry among the guests pres- 
ent at the birthday dinner who were personally 
known to me, and who were easily within my 
reach. These were my relatives, the Ablewhites, 
and Mr. Candy. The doctor had expressed a 
special wish to see me, and the doctor lived in 
the next street. So to Mr. Candy I went first. 

After what Betteredge had told me, I naturally 
anticipated finding traces in the doctor’s face of 
the severe illness from which he had suffered. 
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But I was utterly unprepared for such a change 
as I saw in him when he entered the room and 
shook hands with me. His eyes were dim; his 
hair had turned completely gray; his face was 
wizen; his figure had shrunk. I looked at the 
once lively, rattle-pated, humorous little doctor 
—associated in my remembrance with the per- 
petration of incorrigible social indiscretions and 
innumerable boyish jokes—and I saw nothing 
_ left of his former self but the old tendency to 
vulgar smartness in his dress. The man was 
a wreck; but his clothes and his jewelry—in 
cruel mockery of the change in him—were as 
gay and as gaudy as ever. 

‘‘T have often thought of you, Mr. Blake,’’ he 
said; ‘‘and I am heartily glad to see you again 
at last. If there is anything I can do for you, 
pray command my services, sir—pray command 
my services !”’ 

He said those few commonplace words with 
needless hurry and eagerness, and with a curi- 
osity to know what had brought me to York- 
shire, which he was perfectly—I might say 
childishly—incapable of concealing from notice. 

With the object that I had in view, I had, of 
course, foreseen the necessity of entering into 
some sort of personal explanation, before I could 
hope to interest people, mostly strangers to me, 
in doing their best to assist my inquiry. On 
the journey to Frizinghall I had arranged what 
my explanation was to be—and I seized the op- 
portunity now offered to me of trying the effect 
of it on Mr. Candy. 
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‘*T was in Yorkshire the other day, and I am 
in Yorkshire again now, on rather a romantic 
errand,’ I said. ‘“‘It is a matter, Mr. Candy, 
in which the late Lady Verinder’s friends all 
took some interest. You remember the mys- 
terious loss of the Indian Diamond, now nearly 
a year since? Circumstances have lately hap- 
pened which lead to the hope that it may yet 
be found—and I am interesting myself, as one 
of the family, in recovering it. Among the ob- 
stacles in my way, there is the necessity of col- 
lecting again all the evidence which was dis- 
covered at the time, and more if possible. There 
are peculiarities in this case which make it de- 
sirable to revive my recollection of everything 
that happened in the house on the evening of 
Miss Verinder’s birthday. And I venture to 
appeal jto her late mother’s friends who were 
present on that occasion to lend me the assist- 
ance of their memories—’’ 

I had got as far as that in rehearsing my ex- 
planatory phrases, when I was suddenly checked 
by seeing plainly in Mr. Candy’s face that my 
experiment on him was a total failure. 

The little doctor sat restlessly picking at the 
points of his fingers all the time I was speaking. 
His dim, watery eyes were fixed on my face 
with an expression of vacant and wistful in- 
quiry very painful to see. What he was think- 
ing of it was impossible to divine. The one 
thing clearly visible was that I had failed, after 
the first two or three words, in fixing his atten- 
tion. The only chance of recalling him to him- 
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self appeared to lie in changing the subject. I 
tried a new topic immediately. 

“‘So much,’’ I said, gayly, ‘“‘for what brings 
me to Frizinghall! Now, Mr. Candy, it’s your 
turn. You sent me a message by Gabriel Bet- 
teredge—”’ 

He left off picking at his fingers, and suddenly 
brightened up. 

“Yes! yes! yes!’’? he exclaimed, eagerly. 
“That’s it! I sent you a message!’’ 

‘“‘And Betteredge duly communicated it by 
letter,’? I went on. ‘‘You had something to 
say to me the next time I was in your neigh- 
borhood. Well, Mr. Candy, here I am!”’ 

‘“‘Here you are!’ echoed the doctor. ‘‘And 
Betteredge was quite right. I had something 
to say to you. That was my message. Better- 
edge is a wonderful man. Whatamemory! At 
his age, what a memory!”’ 

He dropped back into silence, and began 
picking at his fingers again. Recollecting 
what I had heard from Betteredge about the 
effect of the fever on his memory, I went on 
with the conversation in the hope that I might 
help him at starting. 

‘*Tt’s a long time since we met,’’ Isaid. ‘‘We 
last saw each other at the last birthday dinner 
my poor aunt was ever to give.”’ 

““That’s it!’ cried Mr. Candy. ‘‘The birth- 
day dinner!’’ He started impulsively to his feet 
and looked at me. A deep flush suddenly over- 
spread his faded face, and he abruptly sat down 
again, as if conscious of having betrayed a weak- 
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ness which he would fain have concealed. It 
was plain, pitiably plain, that he was aware of 
his own defect of memory, and that he was bent 
on hiding it from the observation of his friends. 

Thus far he had appealed to my compassion 
only. But the words he had just said, few as 
they were, roused my curiosity instantly to the 
highest pitch. The birthday dinner had already 
become the one event in the past at which I 
looked back with strangely-mixed feelings of 
hope and distrust. And here was the birthday 
dinner unmistakably proclaiming itself as the 
subject on which Mr. Candy had something im- 
portant to say to me! 

I attempted to help him out once more. But 
this time my own interests were at the bottom 
of my compassionate motive, and they hurried 
me on a little too abruptly to the end that I had 
in view. 

“‘Tt’?s nearly a year now,’’ I said, ‘“‘since we 
sat at that pleasant table. Have you made any 
memorandum—in your diary, or otherwise—of 
what you wanted to say to me?”’ 

Mr. Candy understood the suggestion, and 
showed me that he understood it, as an insult. 

“‘T require no memorandums, Mr. Blake,’’ he 
said, stiffly enough. ‘“‘I am not such a very old 
man yet—and my memory (thank God) is to be 
thoroughly depended on!”’ 

Tt is needless to say that I declined to under- 
stand that he was offended with me. 

“‘T wish I could say the same of my memory,”’ 
Tanswered. ‘‘When J try to think of matters 
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that are a year old, I seldom find my remem- 
brance as vivid as I could wish it to be. Take 
the dinner at Lady Verinder’s, for instance—’’ 

Mr. Candy brightened up again, the moment 
the allusion passed my lips. 

“Ah! the dinner, the dinner at Lady Ve- 
rinder’s!’’ he exclaimed, more eagerly than 
ever. ‘“‘I have got something to say to you 
about that.’’ 

His eyes looked at me again with the painful 
expression of inquiry, so wistful, so vacant, so 
miserably helpless to see. He was evidently 
trying hard, and trying in vain, to recover the 
lost recollection. ‘‘It was a very pleasant din- 
ner,”’ he burst out suddenly, with an air of say- 
ing exactly what he had wanted to say. “SA 
very pleasant dinner, Mr. Blake, wasn’t it?’’ 
He nodded and smiled, and appeared to think, 
poor fellow, that he had succeeded in concealing 
the total failure of his memory by a well-timed 
exertion of his own presence of mind. 

It was so distressing that I at once shifted the 
talk—deeply as I was interested in his recovering 
the lost remembrance—to topics of local interest. 

Here he got on glibly enough. Trumpery 
little scandals and quarrels in the town, some 
of them as much as a month old, appeared to 
recur to his memory readily. He chattered on, 
with something of the smooth, gossiping Auency 
of former times. But there were moments, even 
in the full flow of his talkativeness, when he 
suddenly hesitated—looked at me for a moment 
with the vacant inquiry once more in his eyes— 
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controlled himself—and went_on again. I sub- 
mitted patiently to my martyrdom (it is surely 
nothing less than martyrdom, to a man of cos- 
mopolitan sympathies, to absorb in silent resig- 
nation the news of a country town?) until the 
clock on the chimney-piece told me that my 
visit had been prolonged beyond half an hour. 
Having now some right to consider the sacrifice 
as complete, I rose to take leave. As we shook 
hands, Mr. Candy reverted to the birthday fes- 
tival of his own accord. 

“‘T am so glad we have met again,’’ he said. 
**T had it on my mind—TI really had it on my 
mind, Mr. Blake, to speak to you. About the 
dinner at Lady Verinder’s, you know? <A 
pleasant dinner—really a pleasant dinner, now, 
wasn’t it?”’ 

On repeating the phrase he seemed to feel 
hardly as certain of having prevented me from 
suspecting his lapse of memory as he had felt 
on the first occasion. The wistful look clouded 
his face again; and, after apparently designing 
to accompany me to the street door, he suddenly 
changed his mind, rang the bell for the servant, 
and remained in the drawing-room. 

I went slowly down the doctor’s stairs, feel- 
ing the disheartening conviction that he really 
had something to say which it was vitally im- 
portant to me to hear, and that he was morally 
incapable of saying it. The effort of remember- 
ing that he wanted to speak to me was but too 
evidently the only effort that his enfeebled mem- 
ory was now able to achieve. 
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Just as I had reached the bottom of the stairs, 
and had turned a corner on my way to the outer 
hall, a door opened softly somewhere on the 
ground-floor of the house, and a gentle voice 
said behind me: 

“T am afraid, sir, you find Mr. Candy sadly 
changed ?”’ 

I turned round, and found myself face to face 
with Ezra Jennings. 


CHAPTER IX. 


THE doctor’s pretty house-maid stood waiting 
for me, with the street door open in her hand. 
Pouring brightly into the hall, the morning light 
fell full on the face of Mr. Candy’s assistant when 
I turned and looked at him. 

It was impossible to dispute Betteredge’s as- 
sertion that the appearance of Ezra Jennings, 
speaking from the popular point of view, was 
against him. His gypsy complexion, his flesh- 
less cheeks, his gaunt facial bones, his dreamy 
eyes, his extraordinary party-colored hair, the 
puzzling contradiction between his face and 
figure, which made him look eld and young 
both together—were all more or less calculated 
to produce an unfavorable impression of him on 
a stranger’s mind. And yet—feeling this as I 
certainly did—it is not to be denied that Ezra 
Jennings made some inscrutable appeal to my 
sympathies, which I found it impossible to resist. 
While my knowledge of the world warned me 
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to answer the question which he had put, by 
acknowledging that I did indeed find Mr. Candy 
sadly changed, and then to proceed on my way 
out of the house—my interest in Hzra Jennings 
held me rooted to the place, and gave him the 
opportunity of speaking to me in private about 
his employer, for which he had been evidently 
on the watch. 

“‘Are you walking my way, Mr. Jennings?”’’ I 
said, observing that he held his hat in his hand. 
“‘Tam going to call on my aunt, Mrs. Ablewhite.’’ 

Ezra Jennings replied that he had a patient to 
see, and that he was walking my way. 

We left the house together. I observed that 
the pretty servant-girl—who was all smiles and 
amiability when I wished her good-morning on 
my way out—received a modest little message 
from Ezra Jennings, relating to the time at 
which he might be expected to return, with 
pursed-up lips and with eyes which ostenta- 
tiously looked anywhere rather than look in 
his face. The poor wretch .was evidently no 
favorite in the house. Out of the house, I had 
Betteredge’s word for it that he was unpopular 
everywhere. ‘‘What a life!’’ I thought to my- 
self as we descended the doctor’s door-steps. 

Having already referred to Mr. Candy’s ill- 
ness on his side, Ezra Jennings now appeared 
determined to leave it to me to resume the sub- 
ject. His silence said, significantly, ‘‘It’s your 
turn now.’’ I, too, had my reasons for referring 
to the doctor’s illness, and I readily accepted the 
responsibility of speaking first. 
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“Judging by the change I see in him,”’ I be- 
gan, ‘‘Mr. Candy’s illness must have been far 
more serious than I had supposed ?”’ 

‘“‘Tt is almost a miracle,’’ said Ezra Jennings, 
“‘that he lived through it.”’ 

“Is his memory never any better than I have 
found it to-day? He has been trying to speak 
to me—”’ 

‘‘Of something which happened before he was 
taken ill?’’ asked the assistant, observing that I 
hesitated. 

CViegs2 

‘“‘His memory of events at that past time is 
hopelessly enfeebled,’’ said Ezra Jennings. ‘‘It 
is almost to be deplored, poor fellow, that even 
the wreck of it remains. While he remembers 
dimly plans that he formed—things, here and 
there, that he had to say or do before his illness 
—he is perfectly incapable of recalling what the 
plans were, or what the thing was that he had 
to say or do. He is painfully conscious of his 
own deficiency, and painfully anxious, as you 
must have seen, to hide it from observation. If 
he could only have recovered in a complete state 
of oblivion as to the past, he would have been 
a happier man. Perhaps we should all be hap- 
pier,’ he added, with a sad smile, ‘‘if we could 
but completely forget! ”’ 

“There are some events surely in all men’s 
lives,’? I replied, ‘‘the memory of which they 
would be unwilling entirely to lose?’’ 

“That is, I hope, to be said of most men, Mr. 
Blake. I am afraid it cannot truly be said of 
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all. Have you any reason to suppose that the 
lost remembrance which Mr. Candy tried to re- 
cover—while you were speaking to him just 
now—was a remembrance which it was im- 
portant to you that he should recall?’ 

In saying those words he had touched, of his 
own accord, on the very point upon which I 
was anxious to consult him. The interest I felt 
in this strange man had impelled me, in the first 
instance, to give him the opportunity of speak- 
ing to me, reserving what I might have to say 
on my side in relation to his employer until I 
was first satisfied that he was a person in whose 
delicacy and discretion I could trust. The little 
that he had said thus far had been sufficient to 
convince me that I was speaking to a gentle- 
man. He had what I may venture to describe 
as the unsought self-possesston which is a sure 
sign of good-breeding, not in England only, but 
everywhere else in the civilized world. What- 
ever the object which he had in view in putting 
the question that he had just addressed to me, 
I felt no doubt that I was justified—so far—in 
answering him without reserve. 

“T believe I have a strong interest,’’ I said, 
‘in tracing the lost remembrance which Mr. 
Candy was unable to recall. May I ask 
whether you can suggest to me any method 
by which I might assist his memory?”’ 

Ezra Jennings looked at me, with a sudden 
flash of interest in his dreamy brown eyes. 

“Mr. Candy’s memory is beyond the reach of 
assistance,’’ he said. ‘‘I have tried to help it 
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often enough since his recovery to be able to 
speak positively on that point.”’ 

This disappointed me; and I owned it. 

“‘T confess you led me to hope for a less dis- 
couraging answer than that,” I said. 

Ezra Jennings smiled. ‘‘It may not perhaps 
be a final answer, Mr. Blake. It may be pos- 
sible to trace Mr. Candy’s lost recollection with- 
out the necessity of appealing to Mr. Candy 
himself.”’ 

“‘Indeed? Is it an indiscretion on my part to 
ask—how?’’ 

‘“‘“By no means. My only difficulty in answer- 
ing your question is the difficulty of explaining 
myself. May I trust to your patience if I refer 
once more to Mr. Candy’s illness: and if I speak 
of it this time without sparing you certain pro- 
fessional details?”’ 

‘‘Pray goon! You have interested me already 
in hearing the details.”’ 

My eagerness seemed to amuse—perhaps I 
might rather say, to please him. He smiled 
again. We had by this time left the last houses 
in the town behind us. Ezra Jennings stopped 
for a moment and picked some wild flowers from 
the hedge by the roadside. ‘‘How beautiful they 
are!’ he said, simply, showing his little nosegay 
tome. ‘‘And how few people in England seem 
to admire them as they deserve!”’ 

“You have not always been in England?’’ I 
said. 

‘“No. Iwas born and partly brought up in 
one of our colonies. My father was an English- 
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man, but my mother— We are straying away 
from our subject, Mr. Blake; and it is my fault. 
The truth is, I have associations with these 
modest little hedge-side flowers— It doesn’t 
matter; we were speaking of Mr. Candy. To 
Mr. Candy let us return.”’ 

Connecting the few words about himself which 
thus reluctantly escaped him with the melan- 
choly view of life which led him to place the 
conditions of human happiness in complete ob- 
livion of the past, I felt satisfied that the story 
which I had read in his face was, in two par- 
ticulars at least, the story that it really told. 
He had suffered as few men suffer; and there 
was the mixture of some foreign race. in his 
English blood. 

“You have heard, I dare say, of the original 
cause of Mr. Candy’s illness?’’ he resumed. 
“The night of Lady Verinder’s dinner - party 
was a night of heavy rain. My employer drove 
home through it in his gig, and reached the house 
wetted to the skin. He found an urgent mes- 
sage from a patient waiting for him, and he 
most unfortunately went at once to visit the 
sick person without stopping to change his 
clothes. I was myself professionally detained 
that night by a case at some distance from 
Frizinghall. When I got back the next morning 
I found Mr. Candy’s groom waiting in great 
alarm to take me to his master’s room. By that 
time the mischief was done; theillness had setin.”’ 

“The illness has only been described to me, 
in general terms, as a fever,’’ I said. 
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“T can add nothing which will make the de- 
scription more accurate,’? answered Ezra Jen- 
nings. ‘‘From first to last the fever assumed 
no specific form. I sent at once to two of Mr. 
Candy’s medical friends in the town, both physi- 
cians, to come and give me their opinion of the 
case. They agreed with me that it looked seri- 
ous; but they both strongly dissented from the 
view I took of the treatment. We differed en- 
tirely in the conclusions which we drew from 
the patient’s pulse. The two doctors, arguing 
from the rapidity of the beat, declared that a 
lowering treatment was the only treatment to be 
adopted. On my side, I admitted the rapidity 
of the pulse, but ] also pointed to its alarming 
feebleness as indicating an exhausted condition 
of the system, and as showing a plain necessity 
for the administration of stimulants. The two 
doctors were for keeping him on gruel, lemonade, 
barley-water, and soon. I was for giving him 
Champagne or brandy, ammonia, and quinine. 
A serious difference of opinion, as you see! a 
difference between two physicians of established 
local repute, and a stranger who was only an 
assistant in the house. For the first few days 
I had no choice but to give way to my elders 
and betters; the patient steadily sinking all the 
time. I made a second attempt to appeal to the 
plain, undeniably plain, evidence of the pulse. 
It rapidity was unchecked, and its feebleness 
had increased. The two doctors took offense 
at my obstinacy. They said, ‘Mr. Jennings, 
either we manage this case, or you manage it. 
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Which is it to be?’ I said, ‘Gentlemen, give 
me five minutes to consider, and that plain 
question shall have a plain reply.” When the 
time had expired I was ready with my answer. 
I said, ‘You positively refuse to try the stimu- 
lant treatment?’ They refused in so many words. 
‘I mean to try it at once, gentlemen.’ ‘Try it, 
Mr. Jennings, and we withdraw from the erse.’ 
I sent down to the cellar for a bettle of Cham- 
pagne; and I administered half a tumblerful of 
it.to the patient with my own hand. The two 
physicians took up their hats in silence and left 
the house.”’ a Th 

‘*You had assumed a serious responsibility,’’ 
I said. ‘‘In your place, I am afraid I should 
have shrunk from it.”’ 

*‘In my place, Mr. Blake, you would have 
remembered that Mr. Candy had taken you 
into his employment, under circumstances which 
made you his debtor for life. In my place, you 
would have seen him sinking hour by hour; and 
you would have risked anything rather than let 
the one man on earth who had befriended you 
die before your eyes. Don’t suppose that I had 
no sense of the terrible position in which I had 
placed myself! There were moments when I 
felt all the misery of my friendlessness, all the 
peril of my dreadful responsibility. If I had 
been a happy man, if I had led a prosperous life, 
I believe I should have sunk under the task I 
had imposed on myself. But J had no happy 
time to look back at, no past peace of mind to 
force itself into contrast with my present anxiety 
Vol. 7 Be 
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and suspense—and I held firm to my resolution 
through it all. I took an interval in the middle 
of the day, when my patient’s condition was at 
its best, for the repose I needed. Yor the rest 
of the four-and-twenty hours, as long as his life 
was in danger, I never left his bedside. Toward 
sunset, as usual in such cases, the delirium in- 
cidental to the fever came on. It lasted more 
or less through the night, and then intermitted 
at that terrible time in the early morning—from 
two o’clock to five—when the vital energies even 
of the healthiest of us are at their lowest. It is 
then that Death gathers in his human harvest 
most abundantly. It was then that Death and 
I fought our fight over the bed which should 
have the man who lay on it. I never hesitated 
in pursuing the treatment on which I had staked 
everything. When wine failed, I tried brandy. 
When the other stimulants lost their influence, 
I doubled the dose. After an interval of sus- 
pense—the like of which I hope to God I shall 
never feel again—there came a day when the 
rapidity of the pulse slightly, but appreciably, 
diminished; and, better still, there came also a 
change in the beat—an unmistakable change to 
steadiness and strength. Then I knew that I 
had saved him; and then I own I broke down. 
I laid the poor fellow’s wasted hand back on the 
bed, and burst out crying. An hysterical relief, 
Mr. Blake—nothing more! Physiology says, and 
says truly, that some men are born with female 
constitutions—and I am one of them! ”’ 

He made that bitterly professional apology for 
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his tears, speaking quietly and unaffectedly, as 
he had spoken throughout. His tone and man- 
ner, from beginning to end, showed him to be 
especially, almost morbidly, anxious not to set 
himself up as an object of interest to me. 

*“You may well ask why I have wearied you 
with all these details?’’ he went on. ‘‘It is the 
only way I can see, Mr. Blake, of properly in- 
troducing to you what I have to say next. Now 
you know exactly what my position was at the 
time of Mr. Candy’s illness, you will the more 
readily understand the sore need I had of lighten- 
ing the burden on my mind by giving it, at in- 
tervals, some sort of relief. JI have had the pre- 
sumption to occupy my leisure, for some years 
past, in writing a book, addressed to the mem- 
bers of my profession—a book on the intricate 
and delicate subject of the brain and the nervous 
system. My work will probably never be fin- 
ished; and it will certainly never be published. 
It has none the less been the friend of many 
lonely hours; and it helped me to while away 
the anxious time—the time of waiting, and 
nothing else—at Mr. Candy’s bedside. I told 
you he was delirious, I think? And I men- 
vioned the time at which his delirium came on?”’ 

SoViage?? 

‘‘Well, I had reached a section of my book at 
that time which touched on the same question 
of delirium. I won’t trouble you at any length 
with my theory on the subject—I will confine 
myself to telling you only what it is your pres- 
ent interest to know. It has often occurred to 
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me in the course of my medical practice to doubt ° 
whether we can justifiably infer—in cases of 
delirium—that the loss of the faculty of speak- 
ing connectedly implies of necessity the loss of 
the faculty of thinking connectedly as well. 
Poor Mr. Candy’s illness gave me an opportu- 
nity of putting this doubt to the test. I under- 
stand the art of writing in short-hand; and I 
was able to take down the patient’s ‘wander- 
ings’ exactly as they fell from his lips. Do you 
see, Mr. Blake, what Iam coming to at last?’’ 

I saw it clearly, and waited with breathless 
interest to hear more. 

‘‘At odds and ends of time,’? Ezra Jennings 
went on, ‘‘I reproduced my short-hand notes, 
in the ordinary form of writing—leaving large 
spaces between the broken phrases, and even the 
single words, as they had fallen disconnectedly 
from Mr. Candy’s lips. I then treated the result 
thus obtained on something like the principle 
which one adopts in putting together a child’s 
‘puzzle.’ It is all confusion to begin with; but 
it may be all brought into order and shape, if 
you can only find the right way. Acting on 
this plan, I filled in the blank spaces on the 
paper with what the words or phrases on either 
side of it suggested to me as the speaker’s mean- 
ing; altering over and over again, until my ad- 
ditions followed naturally on the spoken words 
which came before them, and fittea naturally 
into the spoken words which came after them. 
The result was that I not only occupied in this 
Way many vacant and anxious hours, but that 
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I arrived at something which was (as it seemed 
to me) a confirmation of the theory that I held. 
In plainer words, after putting the broken sen- 
tences together, I found the superior faculty of 
thinking going on, more or less connectedly, in 
my patient’s mind, while the inferior faculty of 
expression was in a state of almost complete 
incapacity and confusion.”’ 

“One word!’’ I interposed, eagerly. ‘‘Did 
my name occur in any of his wanderings?”’ 

“You shall hear, Mr. Blake. Among my 
written proofs of the assertion which I have 
just advanced—or, I ought to say, among the 
written experiments, tending to put my asser- 
tion to the proof—there 7s one, in which your 
name occurs. For nearly the whole of one 
night Mr. Candy’s mind was occupied with 
something between himself and you. I have 
got the broken words, as they dropped from his 
lips, on one sheet of paper. And I have got the 
links of my own discovering, which connect 
those words together, on another sheet of paper. 
The product (as the arithmeticians would say) 
is an intelligible statement—first, of something 
actually done in the past; secondly, of something 
which Mr. Candy contemplated doing in the 
future, if his illness had not got in the way 
and stopped him. The question is whether this 
does, or does not, represent the lost recollec- 
tion which he vainly attempted to find when 
you called on him this morning?”’ 

“‘Not a doubt of it!’’ I answered. ‘‘Let us 
go back directly, and look at the papers.”’ 
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‘Quite impossible, Mr. Blake.”’ 

“Why?” 

‘Put yourself in my position for a moment,” 
said Ezra Jennings. ‘‘Would you disclose to 
another person what had dropped unconsciously 
from the lips of your suffering patient and your 
helpless friend, ‘without first knowing that there 
was a necessity to. justify you in opening your 
lips?’’ 

I felt that he was unanswerable here; but I 
tried to argue the question, nevertheless. 

‘“My conduct in such a delicate matter as you 
describe,’’ I replied, ‘‘would depend greatly on 
whether the disclosure was of a nature to com- 
promise my friend or not.” 

‘‘T have disposed of all necessity for consider- 
ing that side of the question long since,”’ said 
Ezra Jennings. ‘‘Wherever my notes included 
anything which Mr. Candy might have wished 
to keep secret, those notes have been destroyed. 
My manuscript experiments at my friend’s bed- 
side include nothing now which he would have 
hesitated to communicate to others, if he had 
recovered the use of his memory. In your ease 
I have even reason to suppose that my notes con- 
tain something which he actually wished to say 
to you—”’ 

**And yet, you hesitate?”’ 

“*And yet, I hesitate. Remember the circum- 
stances under which I obtained the information 
which I possess! Harmless as it is, I cannot 
prevail upon myself to give it up to you, unless 
you first satisfy me that there is a reason for 
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doing so. He was so miserably ill, Mr. Blake! 
and he was so helplessly dependent upon Me! 
Is it too much to ask, if I request you only to 
hint to me what your interest is in the lost rec- 
ollection—or what you believe that lost recollec- 
tion to be?’”’ 

To have answered him with the frankness 
which his language and his manner both claimed 
from me, would have been to commit myself to 
openly acknowledging that I was suspected of 
the theft of the Diamond. Strongly as Ezra 
Jennings had intensified the first impulsive in- 
terest which I had felt in him, he had not over- 
come my unconquerable reluctance to disclose 
the degrading position in which I stood. I 
took refuge once more in the explanatory phrases 
with which I had prepared myself to meet the 
curiosity of strangers. 

This time I had no reason to complain of 
a want of attention on the part of the person 
to whom I addressed myself. Ezra Jennings 
listened patiently, even anxiously, until I had 
done. 

‘‘T am sorry to have raised your expectations, 
Mr. Blake, only to disappoint them,’ he said. 
“Throughout the whole period of Mr. Candy’s 
illness, from first to last, not one word about the 
Diamond escaped his lips. The matter with 
which I heard him connect your name has, I 
can assure you, no discoverable relation what- 
ever with the loss or the recovery of Miss Ve- 
rinder’s jewel.’’ 

We arrived, as he said those words, at a place 
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where the highway along which we had been 
walking branched off into two roads. One led 
to Mr. Ablewhite’s house, and the other to a 
moorland village some two or three miles off. 
Ezra Jennings stopped at the road which led to 
the village. 

‘“My way lies in this direction,’? he said. ‘‘I 
am really and truly sorry, Mr. Blake, that I can 
be of no use to you.”’ 

His voice told me that he spoke sincerely. His 
soft brown eyes rested on me for a moment with 
a look of melancholy interest. He bowed, and 
went, without another word, on his way to the 
village. 

For a minute or more I stood and watched 
him, walking further and further away from 
me; carrying further and further away with 
him what I now firmly believed to be the clew 
of which I was in search. He turned, after 
walking on a little way, and looked back. See- 
ing me still standing at the place where we had 
parted, he stopped, as if doubting whether I 
might not wish to speak to him again. There 
was no time for me to reason out my own situa- 
tion—to remind myself that I was losing my op- 
portunity at what might be the turning-point of 
my life, and all to flatter nothing more impor- 
tant than my own self-esteem! There was only 
time to call him back first, and to think after- 
ward. I suspect Iam one of the rashest of ex- 
isting men. I called him back—and then I said 
to myself: ‘‘ Now there is no help for it. I must 
tell him the truth! ”’ 
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He retraced his steps directly. I advanced 
along the road to meet him. 

““Mr. Jennings,’’ I said, ‘‘I have not treated 
you quite fairly. My interest in tracing Mr. 
Candy’s lost recollection is not the interest of 
recovering the Moonstone. A serious personal] 
matter is at the bottom of my visit to Yorkshire. 
I have but one excuse for not having dealt 
frankly with you in this matter. It is more 
painful to me than I can say, to mention to 
anybody what my position really is.’’ 

Ezra Jennings looked at me with the first ap- 
pearance of embarrassment which I had seen 
in him yet. 

*‘T have no right, Mr. Blake, and no wish,”’’ 
he said, ‘‘to intrude myself into your private 
affairs. Allow me to ask your pardon, on my 
side, for having (most innocently) put you to 
a painful test.” 

“You have a perfect right,’’ I rejoined, ‘‘to 
fix the terms on which you feel justified in re- 
vealing what you heard at Mr. Candy’s bed- 
side. JI understand and respect the delicacy 
which influences you in this matter. How 
can I expect to be taken into your confidence 
if I decline to admit you into mine? You ought 
to know, and you shall know, why I am inter- 
ested in discovering what Mr. Candy wanted to 
say tome. IfI turnout to be mistaken in my an- 
ticipations, and if you prove unable to help me 
when you are really aware of what I want, I 
shall trust to your honor to keep my secret—and 
something tells me that I shall not trust in vain.”’ 
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‘Stop, Mr. Blake. I-have a word 10 say, 
which must be said before you go any further.”’ 

J looked at him in astonishment. The grip of 
some terrible emotion seemed to have seized him 
and shaken him to the soul. His gypsy com- 
plexion had altered to a livid grayish paleness; 
his eyes had suddenly become wild and glitter- 
ing; his voice had dropped to a tone—low, stern, 
and resolute—which I now heard for the first 
time. The latent resources in the man for good 
or for evil—it was hard at that moment to say 
which—leaped up in him and showed themselves 
to me with the suddenness of a flash of light. 

‘‘Before you place any confidence in me,” he 
went on, ‘“‘you ought to know, and you must 
know, under what circumstances I have been 
received into Mr. Candy’s house. It won’t take 
long. I don’t profess, sir, to tell my story (as 
the phrase is) to uny man. My story will die 
with me. All I ask is to be permitted to tell 
you what I have told Mr. Candy. If you are 
still in the mind, when you have heard that, to 
say what you have proposed to say, you will 
command my attention and command my ser- 
vices. Shall we walk on?’’ 

The suppressed misery in his face silenced 
me. I answered his question by a sign. We 
walked on. 

After advancing a few hundred yards, Ezra 
Jennings stopped at a gap in the rough stone 
wall which shut off the moor from the road at 
this part of it. 

*‘Do you mind resting a little, Mr. Blake?’ 
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he asked. ‘I am not what I was—and some 
things shake me.”’ 

I agreed, of course. He led the way through 
the gap to a patch of turf on the heathy ground, 
screened by bushes and dwarf trees on the side 
nearest to the road, and commanding in the op- 
posite direction a grandly desolate view over the 
broad brown wilderness of the moor. The clouds 
had gathered within the last half hour. The 
light was dull; the distance was dim. The 
lovely face of Nature met us, soft and still and 
colorless—met us without a smile. 

We sat down in silence. Ezra Jennings laid 
aside his hat, and passed his hand wearily over 
his forehead, wearily through his startling white 
and black hair. He tossed his little nosegay of 
wild flowers away from him, as if the remem- 
brances which it recalled were remembrances 
which hurt him now. 

‘‘Mr. Blake!’’ he said, suddenly, ‘‘you are in 
bad company. The cloud of a horrible accusa- 
tion has rested.on me for years. I tell you the 
worst at once. I am a man whose life is a 
wreck, and whose character is gone.’’ 

I attempted to speak. He stopped me. 

“‘No,’’? he said. ‘‘Pardon me; not yet. Don’t 
commit yourself to expressions of sympathy 
which you may afterward wish to recall. I 
have mentioned an accusation which has rested 
on me for years. There are circumstances in 
connection with it that tell against me. I can- 
not bring myself to acknowledge what the ac- 
cusation is. And I am incapable, perfectly 
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incapable, of proving my innocence. I can 
only assert my innocence. I assert it, sir, on 
my oath asa Christian. It is useless to appeal 
to my honor as a man.”’ 

He paused again. I looked round at him. 
He never looked at me in return. His whole 
being seemed to be absorbed in the agony of 
recollecting, and in the effort to speak. 

“There is much that I might say,’’ he went 
on, ‘‘about the merciless treatment of me by my 
own family and the merciless enmity to which 
I have fallen a victim. But the harm is done; 
the wrong is beyond all remedy now. I decline 
to weary or distress you, sir, if I can help it. 
At the outset of my career in this country, the 
vile slander to which I have referred struck me 
down at once and forever. I resigned my as- 
pirations in my profession—obscurity was the 
only hope left for me. I parted with the woman 
I loved—how could I condemn her to share my 
disgrace? A medical assistant’s place offered 
itself, in a remote corner of England. I got 
the place. It promised me peace; it promised 
me obscurity, as I thought. I was wrong. Evil 
report, with time and chance to help it, travels 
patiently, and travels far. The accusation from 
which I had fled followed me. I got warning of 
its approach. I was able to leave my situation 
voluntarily, with the testimonials that I had. 
earned. They got me another situation in an- 
other remote district. Time passed again; and 
again the slander that was death to my char- 
acter found me out. On this occasion I had 
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no warning. My employer said: ‘Mr. Jen- 
nings, I have nc complaint to make against 
you; but you must set yourself right, or leave 
me.’ I had but one choice—I left him. It’s 
useless to dwell-on what I suffered after that. 
I am only forty years old now. Look at my 
face, and let it tell for me the story of some 
miserable years. I tended in my drifting to 
this place, and meeting with Mr. Candy. He 
wanted an assistant. I referred him, on the 
question of capacity, to my last employer. The 
question of character remained. I told him 
what I have told you—and more. I warned 
him that there were difficulties in the way, 
even if he believed me. ‘Here, as elsewhere,’ 
I said, ‘I scorn the guilty evasion of living 
under an assumed name; I am no safer at 
Frizinghall than at other places from the 
cloud that follows me, go where I may.’ He 
answered: ‘I don’t do things by halves—I be- 
lieve you, and I pity you. If yow will risk 
what may happen, J will risk it, too.” God 
Almighty bless him! He has given me shelter, 
he has given me employment, he has given me 
rest of mind—and I have the certain conviction 
(I have had it for some months past) that noth- 
ing will happen now to make him regret it.” 

“‘The slander has died out?’’ I said. 

‘The slander is as active as ever. But when 
it follows me here it will come too late.”’ 

“‘You will have left the place?”’ 

“No, Mr. Blake—I shall be dead. For ten 
years past I have suffered from an incurable 
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internal complaint. I don’t disguise from you 
that I should have let the agony of it kill me 
long since but for one last interest in life, which 
makes my existence of some importance to me 
still. I want to provide for a person—very dear 
to me—whom I shall never see again. My own 
little patrimony is hardly sufficient to make her 
independent of the world. The hope, if I could 
only live long enough, of increasing it to a cer- 
tain sum, has impelled me to resist the disease 
by such palliative means as I could devise. The 
one effectual palliative in my case is—opium. 
To that all-potent and all-merciful drug I am 
indebted for a respite of many years from my 
sentence of death, But even the virtues of 
opium have their limit. The progress of the 
disease has gradually forced me from the use 
of opium to the abuse of it. Iam feeling the 
penalty at last. My nervous system is shat- 
tered; my nights are nights of horror. The 
end is not far off now. Let it come—I have 
not lived and worked in vain. The little sum 
is nearly made up; and I have the means of 
completing it, if my last reserves of life fail 
me sooner than I expect. I hardly know how 
I have wandered into’ telling you this.. I don’t 
think Iam mean enough to appeal to your pity. 
Perhaps, I fancy you may be all the readier to 
believe me, if you know that what I have said 
to you I have said with the certain knowledge 
in me that lam adying man. There is no dis- 
guising, Mr. Blake, that you interest me. I 
have attempted to make my poor friend’s loss 
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of memory the means of bettering my acquaint- 
ance with you. I have speculated on the chance 
of your feeling a passing curiosity about what 
he wanted to say, and of my being able to satisfy 
it. Is there no excuse for my intruding myself 
on you? Perhaps there is some excuse. A man 
who has lived as I have lived has his bitter mo- 
ments when he ponders over human destiny. You 
have youth, health, riches, a place in the world, 
_a prospect before you—you, and such as you, 
show me the sunny side of human life, and 
reconcile me with the world that I am leay- 
ing, before I go. However this talk between 
us may end, I shall not forget that you have 
done me a kindness in doing that. It rests 
with you, sir, to say what you propose saying, 
or to wish me good-morning.”’ 

I had but one answer to make to that appeal. 
Without a moment’s hesitation I told him the 
truth as unreservedly as I have told it in these 
pages. 

- He started to his feet, and looked at me with 
breathless eagerness as I approached the leading 
incident of my story. 

“Tt is certain that I went into the room,”’ I 
said; ‘‘it is certain that I took the Diamond. 
I can only meet. those two plain facts by declar- 
ing that, do what I might, I did it without my 
own knowledge. You may believe that I have 
spoken the truth—’’ 

Ezra Jennings caught me excitedly by the 


arm. 
“Stop!’? he said. ‘You have suggested more 
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to me than you suppose. Have you ever been 
accustomed to the use of opium?”’ 

“‘T never tasted it in my life.”’ 

‘‘Were your nerves out of order at this time 
last year? Were you unusually restless and 
irritable?” 

COY ea? 

‘“Did you sleep badly ?”’ 

‘‘Wretchedly. Many nights I never slept at 
all.”’ 

‘‘Was the birthday night an exception? Try 
and remember. Did you sleep well on that one 
occasion ?”’ 

“‘T do remember! I slept soundly.”’ 

He dropped my arm as suddenly as he had 
taken it—and looked at me with the air of a 
man whose mind was relieved of the last doubt 
that rested on it. 

‘This is a marked day in your life and in 
mine,’’? he. said, gravely. ‘“‘I am_ absolutely 
certain, Mr. Blake, of one thing—I have got 
what Mr. Candy wanted to say to you, this 
morning, in the notes that I took at my pa- 
tient’s bedside. Wait! that is not all. I am 
firmly persuaded that I can prove you to have 
been unconscious of what you were about when 
you entered the room and took the Diamond. 
Give me time to think, and time to question 
you. I believe the vindication of your inno- 
cence is in my hands!’’ 

‘‘Hixplain yourself, for God’s sake! What do 
you mean?”’ 

In the excitement of our colloquy we had 
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walked on a few steps beyond the clump of 
dwarf trees which had hitherto screened us 
from view. Before Ezra Jennings could an- 
swer me he was hailed from the high-road 
by a man, in great agitation, who had been 
evidently on the lookout for him. 

“‘T am coming,”’ he called back; “‘I am com- 
ing as fast as I can!’ Heturned tome. ‘‘There 
is an urgent case waiting for me at the village 
yonder; I ought to have been there half an hour 
since—I must attend to it at once. Give me two 
hours from this time, and call at Mr. Candy’s 
again—and I will engage to be ready for you.”’ 

‘““How am I to wait!’’ I exclaimed, impa- 
tiently. ‘‘Can’t you quiet my mind by a word 
of explanation before we part?”’ 

“This is far too serious a matter to be ex- 
plained in a hurry, Mr. Blake. I am not will- 
fully trying your patience—I should only be 
adding to your suspense if I attempted to re- 
lieve it as things are now. At Frizinghall, 
sir, in two hours’ time!”’ : 

The man on the high-road hailed him again. 
He hurried away and left me. 


CHAPTER X. 


How the interval of suspense to which 
I was now condemned might have affected 
other men in my position, I cannot pretend 
to say. The influence of the two hours’ pro- 
bation upon .my temperament was simply this: 
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I felt physically incapable of remaining atill 
in any one place, and morally incapable of 
speaking to any one human being, until I 
had first heard all that Ezra Jennings had to 
say to me. ) 

In this frame of mind I not only abandoned 
my contemplated visit to Mrs. Ablewhite—TI 
even shrank from encountering Gabriel Bet- 
teredge himself. 

Returning to Frizinghall, I left a note for 
Betteredge, telling him that I had been unex- 
pectedly called away for a few hours, but that 
he might certainly expect me to return toward 
three o’clock in the afternoon. I requested him, 
in the interval, to order his dinner at the usual 
hour, and to amuse himself as he pleased. He 
had, as well as I knew, hosts of friends in Friz- 
inghall; and he would be at no loss how to fill 
up his time until I returned to the hotel. 

This done, I made the best of my way out 
of the town again, and roamed the lonely moor- 
land country which surrounds Frizinghall, until 
my watch told me that it was time, at last, to 
return to Mr. Candy’s house. 

I found Ezra Jennings ready and waiting 
for me. 

He was sitting alone in a bare little room, 
which communicated by a glazed door with a 
surgery. Hideous colored diagrams of the 
ravages of hideous diseases decorated the bar- 
ren, buff-colored walls. A book-case filled with 
dingy medical works, and ornamented at the 
top with a skull in place of the customary bust; 
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a large deal table copiously splashed with ink; 
wooden chairs of the sort that are seen in 
kitchens and cottages; a threadbare drugget 
in the middle of the floor; a sink of water, 
with a basin and waste-pipe roughly let into 
the wall, horribly suggestive of its connection 
with surgical operations—comprised the entire 
furniture of the room. The bees were humming 
among a few flowers placed in pots outside the 
window; the birds were singing in the garden; 
and the faint intermittent jingle of a tuneless 
piano in some neighboring house, forced itself 
now and again on the ear. In any other place, 
these every-day sounds might have spoken 
pleasantly of the every-day world outside. Here 
they came in as intruders on a silence which 
nothing but human suffering had the privilege 
to disturb. I looked at the mahogany instru- 
ment-case, and at the huge roll of lint, occupy- 
ing places of their own on the book-shelves, and 
shuddered inwardly as I thought of the sounds, 
_ familiar and appropriate to the every-day use of 
Ezra Jenning’s room. 

“‘T make no apology, Mr. Blake, for the place 
in which I am receiving you,”’ he said. ‘‘It is 
the only room in the house, at this hour of the 
day, in which we can feel quite sure of being 
left undisturbed. Here are my papers ready 
for you; and here are two books to which we 
may have occasion to refer, before we have 
done. Bring your chair to the table, and we 
shall be able to consult them together.’’ 

I drew up to the table; and Hzra Jennings 
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handed me his manuscript notes. They con- 
sisted of two large folio leaves of paper. One 
leaf contained writing which only covered the 
surface at intervals. The other presented writ- 
ing, in red and black ink, which completely filled 
the page from top to bottom. In the irritated 
state of my curiosity at that moment, I laid 
aside the second sheet of paper in despair. 

‘‘Have some mercy on me!’ I said. ‘‘Tell 
me what I am to expect before I attempt to read 
this.”’ 

‘‘Willingly, Mr. Blake. Do you mind my 
asking you one or two more questions?”’ 

‘*Ask me anything you like!”’ 

He looked at me with the sad smile on his 
lips, and the kindly interest in his soft brown 
eyes. 

‘*You have already told me,’’ he said, ‘‘that 
you have never—to your knowledge — tasted 
opium in your life.”’ 

‘To my knowledge?’’ I repeated. 

‘*You will understand directly why I speak 
with that reservation. Let us goon. You are 
not aware of ever having taken opium. At this 
time, last year, you were suffering from nervous 
irritation, and you slept wretchedly at night. 
On the night of the birthday, however, there 
was an exception to the rule—you slept soundly. 
Am I right, so far?”’ 

“Quite right.’’ 

“Can you assign any cause for your nervous 
suffering and your want of sleep?”’ 

“IT can assign no cause. Old Betteredge made 
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a guess at the cause, ] remember. But that is 
hardly worth mentioning.”’ 

‘Pardon me. Anything is worth mentioning 
in such a case as this. Betteredge attributed 
your sleeplessness to something. To what?” 

‘“To my leaving off smoking.’ 

**Had you been an habitual smoker?’’ 

SON ag 27 

“Did you leave off the habit suddenly ?”’ 

SOV egh?2 

‘“‘Betteredge was perfectly right, Mr. Blake. 
‘When smoking is a habit, aman must have no 
common constitution who can leave it off sud- 
denly without some temporary damage to his 
nervous system. Your sleepless nights are ac- 
counted for, to my mind. My next question 
refers to Mr. Candy. Do you remember hav- 
ing entered into anything like a dispute with 
him—at the birthday dinner or afterward—on 
the subject of his profession?”’ 

The question instantly awakened one of my 
dormant remembrances in connection with the 
birthday festival. The foolish wrangle which 
took place on that occasion, between Mr. Candy 
and myself, will be found, described at much 
greater length than it deserves, in the tenth 
chapter of Betteredge’s Narrative. The details 
there presented of the dispute—so little had I 
thought of it afterward—entirely failed to recur 
to my memory. All that I could now recall, 
and all that I could tell Ezra Jennings, was that 
’ [had attacked the art of medicine at the dinner- 
table with sufficient rashness and sufficient per- 
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tinacity to put even Mr. Candy out of temper 
for the moment. I also remembered that Lady 
Verinder had interfered to stop the dispute, and 
that the little doctor and I had ‘“‘made it up 
again,’’? as the children say, and had become 
as good friends as ever before we shook hands 
that night. 

“There is one thing more,’”’ said Ezra Jen- 
nings, ‘‘which it is very important that I should 
know. Had you any reason for feeling any 
special anxiety about the Diamond at this time 
last year?’’ 

‘*T had the strongest reasons for feeling anxiety 
about the Diamond. I knew it to be the object 
of aconspiracy; and I was warned to take meas- 
ures for Miss Verinder’s protection, as the pos- 
sessor of the stone.”’ 

‘“Was the safety of the Diamond the subject 
of conversation between you and any other per- 
son immediately before you retired to rest on the 
birthday night?”’ 

“It was the subject of a conversation between 
Lady Verinder and her daughter—’’ 

‘“Which took place in your hearing?’’ 

eeVieg?? 

Kzra Jennings took up his notes from the table 
and placed them in my hands. 

. “Mr. Blake,’’ he said, ‘‘if you read those notes 
now, by the light which my questions and your 
answers have thrown on them, you will make 
two astounding discoveries concerning yourself. 
You will find: First, that you entered Miss 
Verinder’s sitting-room and -took the Diamond, 
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in a state of trance produced by opium. Sec- 
ondly, that the opium was given to you by Mr. 
Candy—without your knowledge—as a practi- 
cal refutation of the opinions which you had 
expressed to him at the birthday dinner.’’ 

I sat, with the papers in my hand, completely 
stupefied. 

““Try and forgive poor Mr. Candy,”’’ said the 
assistant, gently. ‘‘He has done dreadful mis- 
chief, lL own; but he has done it innocently. If 
you will look at the notes you will see that—but 
for his illness—he would have returned to Lady 
Verinder’s the morning after the party, and 
would have acknowledged the trick that he 
had played you. Miss Verinder would have 
heard of it, and Miss Verinder would have 
questioned him—and the truth which has laid 
hidden for a year would have been discovered 
in a day.”’ 

I began to regain my self-possession. ‘‘Mr. 
Candy is beyond the reach of my resentment,”’ 
I said, angrily. ‘‘But the trick that he played © 
me is not the less an act of treachery for all that. 
I may forgive, but I shall not forget it.” 

‘Every medical man commits that act of 
treachery, Mr. Blake, in the course of his prac- 
tice. The ignorant distrust of opium (in En- 
_ gland) is by no means confined to the lower and 
- less cultivated classes. Every doctor in large 
practice finds himself, every now and then, 
obliged to deceive his patients, as Mr. Candy 
deceived you. I don’t defend the folly of play- 
ing you a trick under the circumstances. I only 
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plead with you for a more accurate and more 
merciful construction of motives.” 

‘“How was it done?’’ I asked. ‘‘Who gave 
me the laudanum without my knowing it my- 
self ?”’ 

“Tam not able to tell you. Nothing relating 
to that part of the matter dropped from Mr. 
Candy’s lips, all through his illness. Perhaps 
your own memory may point to the person to be 
suspected ?”’ 

a Nats 

“Tt is useless, in that case, to pursue the in- 
quiry. The laudanum was secretly given to 
you in some way. Let us leave it there and 
go on to matters of more immediate importance. 
Read my notes, if you can. Familiarize your 
mind with what has happened in the past. I 
have something very bold and very startling to 
propose to you which relates to the future.”’ 

Those last words roused me. 

IT looked at the papers, in the order in which 
’ Ezra Jennings had placed them in my hands. 
The paper which contained the smaller quantity 
of writing was the uppermost of the two. On 
this the disconnected words and fragments of 
sentences which had dropped from Mr. Candy 
in delirium appeared, as follows: 

““... My. Franklin Blake... and agreeable 
...downa peg... medicine... confesses... 
sleep at night... tell him... out of order... . 
medicine... he tells me. . . and groping in the 
dark mean one and the same thing... all the 
company at the dinner-table... Tsay... grop- 
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ing after sleep . . . nothing but medicine... he 
says...leading the blind...know what it 
means... witty ...a night’s rest in spite of 
his teeth... wants sleep... Lady Verinder’s 
medicine-chest . . . five-and-twenty minims.. . 
without his knowing it. . . to-morrow morning 
... Well, Mr. Blake... medicine to-day... 
never... without it... out, Mr. Candy .. . ex- 
cellent... withoutit...down on him.. . truth 

. . something besides . . . excellent. . . dose of 
laudanum, sir... bed... what... medicine 
now.”’ 

There the first of the two sheets of paper came 
to an end. I handed it back to Ezra Jennings. 

“That is what you heard at his bedside?’’ I 
said. 

“Literally and exactly what I heard,’ he 
answered; ‘‘except that the repetitions are not 
transferred here from my short-hand notes. He 
reiterated certain words and phrases a dozen times 
over, fifty times over, just as he attached more 
or less importance to the idea which they repre- 
sented. The repetitions, in this sense, were of 
some assistance to me in putting together those 
fragments. Don’t suppose,’’ he added, pointing 
to the second sheet of paper, ‘‘that I claim to 
have reproduced the expressions which Mr. 
- Candy himself would have used if he had 
' been capable of speaking connectedly. I only 
say that I have penetrated through the obstacle 
of the disconnected expression to the thought 
which was underlying it connectedly all the 
time. Judge for yourself.”’ 
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I turned to the second sheet of paper, which I 
now knew to be the key to the first. 

Once more, Mr. Candy’s wanderings appeared, 
copied in black ink; the intervals between the 
phrases being filled up by Ezra Jennings in red 
ink. I reproduce the result here, in one plain 
form; the original language and the interpreta- 
tion of it coming close enough together in these 
pages to be easily compared and verified. 

‘¢.. Mr. Franklin Blake is clever and agree- 
able, but he wants taking down a peg when he 
talks of medicine. He confesses that he has 
been suffering from want of sleep at night. I 
tell him that his nerves are out of order, and 
that he ought to take medicine. He tells me 
that taking medicine and groping in the dark 
mean one and the same thing. This before all 
the company at the dinner-table. I say to him, 
you are groping after sleep, and nothing but 
medicine can help you to findit. Hesays to me, 
I have heard of the blind leading the blind, and 
now I know what it means. Witty—but I can 
give him a night’s rest in spite of his teeth. He 
really wants sleep; and Lady Verinder’s medi- 
cine-chest is at my disposal. Give him five- 
and-twenty minims of laudanum to-night, with- 
out his knowing it; and then call to-morrow 
morning. ‘Well, Mr. Blake, will you try a 
little medicine to-day? You will never sleep 
without it.’—‘There you are out, Mr. Candy: | 
I have had an excellent night’s rest without it.’ 
Then come down on him with the truth! ‘You 
have had something besides an excellent night’s 
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rest; you had a dose of laudanum, sir, before 
you went to bed. What do you say to the art 
of medicine now?’ ”’ 

Admiration of the ingenuity which had woven 
this smooth and finished texture out of the raveled 
skein was naturally the first impression that I 
felt on handing the manuscript back to Ezra 
Jennings. He modestly interrupted the first 
few words in which my sense of surprise ex- 
pressed itself, by asking me if the conclusion 
which he had drawn from his notes was also the 
conclusion at which my own mind had arrived. 

““Do you believe as I believe,’’ he said, ‘‘that 
you were acting under the influence of the lauda- 
num in doing all that you did, on the night of 
Miss Verinder’s birthday, in Lady Verinder’s 
house?”’ 

“‘T am too ignorant of the influence of lauda- 
num to have an opinion of my own,”’ I answered. 
“*T can only follow your opinion, and feel con- 
vinced that you are right.”’ 

“Very well. The next question is this: You 
are convinced; and I am convinced—how are 
we to carry our conviction to the minds of other 
people?”’ 

I pointed to the two manuscripts, lying on 
the table between us. Ezra Jennings shook 
his head. 

“Useless, Mr. Blake! Quite useless, as they 
stand now, for three unanswerable reasons. In 
the first place, those notes have been taken un- 
der circumstances entirely out of the experience 
of the mass of mankind. Against them, to be- 
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gin with! In the second place, those notes 
represent a medical and metaphysical theory. 
Against them, once more! In the third place, 
those notes are of my making; there is nothing 
but my assertion to the contrary to guarantee 
that they are not fabrications. Remember what 
I told you on the moor—and ask yourself what 
my assertion is worth. No! my notes have but 
one value, looking to the verdict of the world 
outside. Your innocence is to be vindicated; 
and they show how it can be done. We must 
put our conviction to the proof—and You are 
the man to prove it.”’ 

‘‘How?”’ I asked. 

He leaned eagerly nearer to me across the table 
that divided us. 

*‘Are you willing to try a bold experiment?’’ 

**T will do anything to clear myself of the sus- 
picion that rests on me now.”’’. 

‘*Will you submit to some personal inconven- 
ience for a time?”’ 

“To any inconvenience, no matter what it 
may be.”’ 

‘“Will you be guided implicitly by my advice? 
It may expose you to the ridicule of fools; it 
may subject you to the remonstrances of friends 
whose opinions you are bound to respect—”’ 

“Tell ma what to do!’’ I broke out impa- 
tiently. ‘‘And, come what may, I’ll do -it.’’ 

*“You shall do this, Mr. Blake,’’ he answered. 
“You shall steal the Diamond, unconsciously, 
for the second time, in the presence of witnesses 
whose testimony is beyond dispute.’’ 
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Istarted tomy feet. I tried to speak. I could 
only look at him. 

“*T believe it can be done,’ he wenton. ‘‘And 
it shall be done—if you will only help me. Try 
to compose yourself—sit down, and hear what I 
havetosay toyou. You have resumed the habit 
of smoking; I have seen that for myself. How 
long have you resumed it?’’ 

‘*Hor nearly a year.”’ j 

*“Do you smoke more or less than you did?”’ 

*“More.’’ 

‘Will you give up the habit again? Sud- 
denly, mind! as you gave it up before.”’ 

I began dimly to see his drift. ‘‘I will give 
it up from this moment,’’ I answered. 

“Tf the same consequences follow which fol- 
lowed last June,’’ said Ezra Jennings—‘‘if you 
suffer once more as you suffered then, from sleep- 
less nights, we shall have gained our first step. 
We shall have put you back again into some- 
thing assimilating to your nervous condition on 
the birthday night. If we can next revive, or 
nearly revive, the domestic circumstances which 
surround you; and if we can occupy your mind 
again with the various questions concerning the 
Diamond which formerly agitated it, we shall 
have replaced you, as nearly as possible, in the 
same position, physically and morally, in which 
the opium found you last year. In that case we 
may fairly hope that a repetition of the dose will 
lead, in a greater or lesser degree, to a repeti- 
tion of the result. There is my proposal, ex- 
pressed in a few hasty words. You shall now 
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see what reasons I have to justify me in mak- 
ing it.’’ 

He turned to one of the books at his side, and 
opened it ata place marked by a small slip of 
paper. 

‘Don’t suppose that I am going to weary you 
with alecture on physiology,’’ hesaid. ‘‘I think 
myself bound to prove, in justice to both of us, 
that Iam not asking you to try this experiment 
in deference to any theory of my own devising. 
Admitted principles and recognized authorities 
justify me in the view that I take. Give me 
five minutes of your attention, and I will under- 
take to show you that science sanctions my pro- 
posal, fanciful as it may seem. Here, in the 
first place, is the physiological principle on 
which I am acting, stated by no less a person 
than Dr. Carpenter. Read it for yourself.” 

He handed me the slip of paper which had 
marked the place in the book. It contained 
a few lines of writing, as follows: 


“There seems much ground for the belief that every 
sensory impression which has once been recognized by 
the perceptive consciousness, is registered (so to speak) in 
the brain, and may be reproduced at some subsequent 
time, although there may be no consciousness of its exist- 
ence in the mind during the whole intermediate period.”’ 


“Is that plain, so far??? asked Ezra Jennings. 

‘Perfectly plain.”’ 

He pushed the open book across the table to 
me, and pointed to a passage marked by pencil 
lines. 


‘*Now,”’ he said, ‘‘read that account of a case 
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which has—as I believe—a direct bearing on 
your own position, and on the experiment which 
I am tempting you to try. Observe, Mr. Blake, 
before you begin, that Iam now referring you 
to one of the greatest of English physiologists. 
The book in your hand is Doctor Elliotson’s 
Human Physiology; and the case which the 
doctor cites rests on the well-known authority 
of Mr. Combe.’’ 

The passage pointed out to me was expressed 
in these terms: 


‘Doctor Abel informed me,’’ says Mr. Combe, ‘‘of an 
Irish porter to a warehouse, who forgot, when sober, 
what he had done when drunk; but, being drunk, again 
recollected the transactions of his former state of intoxi- 
cation. On one occasion, being drunk, he had lost a par- 
cel of some value, and in his sober moments could give 
no account of it. Next time he was intoxicated he recol- 
lected that he had left a parcel at a certain house, and 
there being no address on it, it had remained there safely, 
and was got on his calling for it.”’ 


*‘Plain again?’’ asked Ezra Jennings. 

‘As plain as need be.”’ 

He put back the slip of paper in its place, and 
closed the book. 

“Are you satisfied that I have not spoken 
without good authority to support me?’’ he 
asked. ‘“‘If not, I have only to go to those 
book-shelves, and you have only to read the 
passages which I can point out to you.” 

“‘T am quite satisfied,’’ I said, ‘‘without read- 
ing a word more.”’ 

“In that case, we may return to your own 
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personal interest in this matter. I am bound 
to tell you that there is something to be said 
against the experiment as well as for it. If we 
could, this year, exactly reproduce, in your case, 
the conditions as they existed last year, it is 
physiologically certain that we should arrive at 
exactly the same result. But this—there is no 
denying it—is simply impossible. We can only 
hope to approximate to the conditions; and if 
we don’t succeed in getting you nearly enough 
back to what you were, this venture of ours will 
fail. If we do succeed—and I am myself hope- 
ful of success—you may at least so far repeat 
your proceedings on the birthday night as to 
satisfy any reasonable person that you are guilt- 
less, morally speaking, of the theft of the Dia- 
mond. I believe, Mr. Blake, I have now stated 
the question, on both sides of it, as fairly as I 
can, within the limits that I have imposed on 
myself. If there is anything that I have not 
made clear to you, tell me what it is—and if I 
can enlighten you, I will.” 

‘All that you have explained to me,’’ I said, 
‘‘T understand perfectly. But I own I am puz- 
zled on one point, which you have not made 
clear to me yet.”’ 

‘‘What is the point?”’ 

**T don’t understand the effect of the laudanum 
on me. I don’t understand my walking down- 
stairs, and along corridors, and my opening and 
shutting the drawers of a cabinet, and my going 
back again to my own room. All these are ac- 
tive proceedings. I thought the influence of 
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opium was first to stupefy you and then to send 
you to sleep.’ 

““The common error about opium, Mr. Blake! 
I am at this moment exerting my intelligence 
(such as it is) in your service, under the in- 
fluence of a dose of laudanum, some ten times 
larger than the dose Mr. Candy administered 
to you. But don’t trust to my authority—even 
on a question which comes within my own per- 
sonal experience. I anticipated the objection 
you have just made; and I have again provided 
myself with independent testimony, which will 
carry its due weight with it in your own mind, 
and in the minds of your friends.”’ 

He handed me the second of the two books 
which he had by him on the table. 

‘‘There,’’ he said, ‘‘are the far-famed ‘Con- 
fessions of an English Opium Eater!’ Take 
the book away with you, and read it. At the 
passage which I have marked you will find that 
when De Quincey had committed what he calls 
‘a debauch of opium,’ he either went to the 
gallery at the Opera to enjoy the music, or he 
wandered about the London markets on Satur- 
day night, and interested himself in observing 
all the little shifts and bargainings of the poor 
in providing their Sunday dinners. So much 
for the capacity of a man to occupy himself 
actively, and to move about from place to place 
under the influence of opium.’’ 

‘‘T am answered so far,’’ I said; ‘‘but I am 
not answered yet as to the effect produced by 


the opium on myself.”’ 
Vol. 7 
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“I will try to answer you in few words,”’ 
said Ezra Jennings. ‘‘The action of opium is 
comprised, in the majority of cases, in two 
influences—a stimulating influence first, and 
a sedative influence afterward. Under the 
stimulating influence, the latest and most 
vivid impressions left on your mind—namely, 
the impressions relating to the Diamond—would 
be likely, in your morbidly sensitive nervous 
condition, to become intensified in your brain, 
and would subordinate to themselves your judg- 
ment and your will—exactly as an ordinary 
dream subordinates to itself your judgment 
and your will. Little by little, under this 
action, any apprehensions about the safety 
of the Diamond which you might have felt 
during the day, would be liable to develop 
themselves from the state of doubt to the 
state of certainty would impel you _ into 
practical action to preserve the jewel—would 
direct your steps, with that motive in view, 
into the room which you entered—and would 
guide your hand to the drawers of the cabinet, 
until you had found the drawer which held 
the stone. In the spiritualized intoxication 
of opium, you would do all that. Later, as 
the sedative action began to gain on the stimu- 
lant action, you would slowly become inert and 
stupefied. Later still, you would fall into a 
deep sleep. When the morning came, and the 
effect of the opium had been all slept off, you 
would wake as absolutely ignorant of what 
you had done in the night as if you had been 
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living at the Antipodes.— Have I made it 
tolerably clear to you, so far?’’ 

““You have made it so clear,’’ I said, ‘‘that 
I want you to go further. You have shown 
me how I entered the room, and how I came 
to take the Diamond. But Miss Verinder saw 
me leave the room again, with the jewel in my 
hand. Can you trace my proceedings from that 
moment? Can you guess what I did next?’’ 

‘That is the very point I was coming to,’’ he 
rejoined. ‘‘It is a question with me whether 
the experiment which I propose as a means of 
vindicating your innocence may not also be 
made a means of recovering the lost Diamond 
as well. When you left Miss Verinder’s sit- 
ting-room with the jewel in your hand, you 
went back in all probability to your own 
‘room—”’ 

*““Yes; and what then?”’ 

‘It is possible, Mr. Blake—I dare not say 
more—that your idea of preserving the Dia- 
mond led, by a natural sequence, to the idea 
of hiding the Diamond, and that the place in 
which you hid it was somewhere in your bed- 
room. In that event, the case of the Irish 
porter may be your case. You may remem- 
ber, under the influence of the second dose of 
opium, the place in which you hid the Dia- 
mond under the influence of the first.” 

It was my turn, now, to enlighten Ezra Jen- 
nings. I stopped him before he could say any 


more. 
““You are speculating,’’ I said, ‘‘on a result 
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which cannot possibly take place. The Dia- 
mond is, at this moment, in London.”’ 

He started, and looked at mein great surprise. 

“In London?” he repeated. ‘‘How did it get 
to London from Lady Verinder’s house?”’ 

‘“Nobody knows.”’ 

“You removed it with your own hand from 
Miss Verinder’s room. How was it taken out 
of your keeping?”’ 

*‘T have no idea how it was taken out of my 
keeping.”’ 

‘‘Did you see it when you woke in the morn- 
ing?” 

‘ “No. 29 

‘‘Has Miss Verinder recovered possession of 
it?” 

“ce No. 99 

‘Mr. Blake! there seems to be something here 
which wants, clearing up. May I ask how you 
know that the Diamond is, at this moment, in 
London?”’ 

Thad put precisely the same question to Mr. 
Bruff, when I made my first inquiries about the 
Moonstone, on my return to England. In an- 
swering Ezra Jennings, I accordingly repeated 
what I had myself heard from the lawyer’s own 
lips—and what is already familiar to the readers 
of these pages. 

He showed plainly that he was not satisfied 
with my reply. 

“With all deference to you,” he said, “and 
with all deference t> your legal adviser, I main- 
tain the opinion which I expressed just now. It 
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rests, 1 am well aware, on a mere assumption. 
Pardon me for reminding you that your opinion 
also rests on a mere assumption as well.’’ 

The view he took of the matter was entirely 
new to me. I waited anxiously to hear how 
he would defend it. 

‘“‘T assume,’’ pursued Ezra Jennings, ‘“‘that 
the influence of the opium—after impelling you 
to possess yourself of the Diamond, with the 
purpose of securing its safety—might also impel 
you, acting under the same influence and the 
same motive, to hide it somewhere in your own 
room. You assume that the Hindoo conspira- 
tors could by no possibility commit a mistake. 
The Indians went to Mr. Luker’s house after 
the Diamond—and, therefore, in Mr. Luker’s 
possession the Diamond must be! Have you 
any evidence to prove that the Moonstone was 
taken to London at all? You can’t even guess 
how, or by whom, it was removed from Lady 
Verinder’s house! Have you any evidence that 
the jewel was pledged to Mr. Luker? He de- 
clares that he never heard of the Moonstone: 
and his banker’s receipt acknowledges nothing 
but the deposit of a valuable of great price. The 
Indians assume that Mr. Luker is lying—and 
you assume again that the Indians are right. 
All I say in defense of my view is—that it is 
possible. What more, Mr. Blake, either logically 
or legally, can be said for yours?”’ 

It was put strongly; but there was no deny- 
ing that it was put truly as well. 

“‘T confess you stagger me,’’ I replied. ‘‘Do 
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you object to my writing to Mr. Bruff, and tell- 
ing him what you have said?”’ 

“On the contrary, I shall be glad.if you will 
write to Mr. Bruff. If we consult his expe- 
rience we may see the matter under a new 
light. For the present, let us return to our 
experiment with the opium. We have de- 
cided that you leave off the habit of smoking 
from this moment?’’ 

‘‘From this moment.”’ 

“That this is the first step. The next step is 
to reproduce, as nearly as we can, the domestic 
circumstances which surrounded you last year.”’ 

How was this to be done? Lady Verinder was 
dead. Rachel and I, so long as the suspicion 
of theft rested on me, were parted irrevocably. 
Godfrey Ablewhite was away, traveling on 
the Continent. It was simply impossible to re- 
assemble the people who had inhabited the house 
when I had slept in it last. The statement of 
this objection did not appear to embarrass Ezra 
Jennings. He attached very little importance, 
he said, to re-assembling the same people—see- 
ing that it would be vain to expect them to re- 
assume the various positions which they had 
occupied toward me in the past time. On the 
other hand, he considered it essential to the 
success of the experiment that I should see 
the same objects about me which had _ sur- 
rounded me when I was last in the house. 

‘Above all things,’’ he said, ‘‘you must sleep 
in the room which you slept in on the birthday 
night, and it must be furnished in the same 
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way. The stairs, the corridors, and Miss Ve- 
rinder’s sitting-room, must also be restored to 
what they were when you saw them last. It 
is absolutely necessary, Mr. Blake, to replace 
every article of furniture in that part of the 
house which may now be put away. The sacri- 
fice of your cigars will be useless unless we 
ean get Miss Verinder’s permission to do 
that.”’ 

““Who is to apply to her for permission?’ I 
asked. 

“*Ts it not possible for you to apply?” 

‘Quite out of the question. After what has 
passed between us on the subject of the lost 
Diamond, I can neither see her, nor write to 
her, as things are now.”’ 

Ezra Jennings paused, and considered for a 
moment. 

‘*May I ask you a delicate question?’’ he said. 

I signed to him to go on. 

‘Am Tright, Mr. Blake, in fancying (from one 
or two things which have dropped from you) 
that you felt no common interest in Miss Ve- 
rinder in former times?”’ 

“‘Quite right.”” 

“Was the feeling returned ?”’ 

“Tt was.”’ 

“Do you think Miss Verinder would be likely 
to feel a strong interest in the attempt to prove 
your innocence?”’ 

“‘T am certain of it.”’ 

“In that case, J will write to Miss Verinder 
—if you will give me leave.”’ 
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-“Telling her of the proposal that you have 
made to me?’’ 

“Telling her of everything that has passed 
between us to-day.”’ 

It is needless to say that I eagerly accepted 
the service which he had offered to me. : 

‘‘T shall have time to write by to-day’s post,”’ 
he said, looking at his watch. ‘‘Don‘*t forget to 
lock up your cigars when you get back to the 
hotel! J will call to-morrow morning and hear 
how you have passed the night.”’ 

T rose to take leave of him, and attempted to 
express the grateful sense of his kindness which 
I really felt. 

He pressed my hand gently. ‘‘Remember 
what I told you on the moor,’’ he answered. 
“Tf I can do you this little service, Mr. Blake, 
I shall feel it like a last gleam of sunshine fall- 
ing on the evening of a long and cloudy day.’’ 


We parted. It was then the fifteenth of June. 
The events of the next ten days-——every one of 
them more or less directly connected with the 
experiment of which I was the passive object 
—are all placed on record, exactly as they hap- 
pened, in the Journal habitually kept by Mr. 
Candy’s assistant. In the pages of Ezra Jen- 
nings nothing is concealed, and nothing is for- 
gotten. Let Ezra Jennings tell how the venture 
with the opium was tried, and how it ended. 
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Fourth Narrative. 
Extracted from the Journal of Ezra Jennings. 


1849.—June 15. .... With some interruption 
from patients, and some interruption from pain, 
I finished my letter to Miss Verinder in time for 
to-day’s post. I failed to make it as short a let- 
ter as I could have wished. But I think I have 
made it plain. It leaves her entirely mistress of 
her own decision. If she consents to assist the 
experiment, she consents of her own free-will, 
and not as afavor to Mr. Franklin Blake or to 


me. 


June 16.—Rose late, after a dreadful night; 
the vengeance of yesterday’s opium pursuing 
me through a series cf frightful dreams. At 
one time, I was whirling through empty space 
with the phantoms of the dead, friends and 
enemies together. At another, the one beloved 
face which I shall never see again rose at my 
bedside, hideously phosphorescent in the black 
darkness, and glared and grinned at me. A 
slight return of the old pain, at the usual time 
in the early morning, was welcome as a change. 
It dispelled the visions—and it was bearable be- 
cause it did that. 

My bad night made it late in the morning be- 
fore I could get to Mr. Franklin Blake. I found 
him stretched on the sofa, breakfasting on brandy 
and soda-water, and a dry biscuit. 
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“T am beginning as well as you could possibly 
wish,’’ he said. ‘*A miserable, restless night; 
anda total failure of appetite this morning. Ex- 
actly what happened last year when I gave up 
my cigars. The sooner I am ready for my second 
dose of laudanum the better I shall be pleased.”’ 

“You shall have it on the earliest possible 
day,’’ I answered. ‘‘In the meantime, we must . 
be as careful of your health as we can. If we 
allow you to become exhausted, we shall fail in 
that way. You must get an appetite for your 
dinner. In other words, you must get a ride or 
a walk this morning in the fresh air.”’ 

‘*T will ride, if they can find me a horse here. 
By-the-by, I wrote to Mr. Bruff yesterday. Have 
you written to Miss Verinder?”’ 

““Yes—by last night’s post.” 

‘“Very good. Weshall have some news worth 
hearing to tell each other to-morrow. Don’t go 
yet. I have a word to say to you. You ap- 
peared to think, yesterday, that our experiment 
with the opium was not likely to be viewed very 
favorably by some of my friends. You were 
quite right; I call old Gabriel Betteredge one 
of my friends, and you will be amused to hear 
that he protested strongly when I saw him yes- 
terday. ‘You have done a wonderful number 
of foolish things in the course of your life, Mr. 
Franklin; but this tops them all!’ There is 
Betteredge’s opinion! You will make allow- 
ances for his prejudices, [am sure, if you and 
he happen to meet,”’ 

I left Mr. Blake, to go my rounds among my 
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patients; teeling the better and the happier even 
for the short interview that I had had with him. 

What is the secret of the attraction that there 
is for me in this man? Does it only mean that 
I feel the contrast between the frankly kind 
manner in which he has allowed me to become 
acquainted with him, and the merciless dislike 
and distrust with which I am met by other 
people? Or is there really something in him 
which answers to the yearning that I have for 
a little human sympathy—the yearning, which 
has survived the solitude and persecution of 
many years; which seems to grow keener and 
keener, as the time comes nearer and nearer 
when I shall endure and feel no more? How 
useless to ask these questions! Mr. Blake has 
given me a new interest in life. Let that be 
enough, without seeking to know what the new 
interest is. 


June 17.—Before breakfast this morning Mr. 
Candy informed me that he was going away for 
a fortnight, on.a visit to a friend in the south of 
England. He gave me as many special direc- 
tions, poor fellow, about the patients, as if he 
still had the large practice which he possessed 
before he was taken ill. The practice is worth 
little enough now! Other doctors have super- 
seded him; and nobody who can help it will 
employ me. 

It is perhaps fortunate that he is to be away 
just at this time. He would have been mortified 
if I had not informed him of the experiment 
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which I am going to try with Mr. Blake. And 
I hardly know what undesirable results might 
not have happened if I had taken him into my 
confidence. Better as it is. Unquestionably, 
better as it is. 

The post brought me Miss Verinder’s answer, 
after Mr. Candy had left the house. 

A charming letter! It gives me the highest 
opinion of her. ‘There is no attempt to conceal 
the interest that she feels in our proceedings. 
She tells me, in the prettiest manner, that my 
letter has satisfied her of Mr. Blake’s innocence, 
without the slightest need (so far as she is con- 
cerned) of putting my assertion to the proof. 
She even upbraids herself—most undeservedly, 
poor thing!—for not having divined at the time 
what the true solution of the mystery might 
really be. The motive underlying all this pro- 
ceeds evidently from something more than a 
generous eagerness to make atonement for a 
wrong which she has innocently inflicted on 
another person. It is plain that she has loved 
him throughout the estrangement between them. 
In more than one place the rapture of discover- 
ing that he has deserved to be loved breaks its 
way innocently through the stoutest formalities 
of pen and ink, and even defies the stronger re- 
straint still of writing to a stranger. Is it pos- 
sible (I ask myself, in reading this delightful 
letter) that I, of all men in the world, am chosen 
to be the means of bringing these two young 
people together again? My own happiness has 
been trampled under foot; my own love has been 
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torn from me. Shall I live to see a happiness of 
others, which is of my making—a love renewed, 
which is of my bringing back? Oh, merciful 
Death, let me see it before your arms enfold 
me, before your voice whispers to me, ‘‘Rest at 
last!’ 

There are two requests contained in the letter. 
One of them prevents me from showing it to Mr. 
Franklin Blake. I am authorized to tell him 
that Miss Verinder willingly consents to place 
her house at our disposal; and, that said, I am 
desired to add no more. 

So far, it is easy to comply with her wishes. 
But the second request embarrasses me seriously. 

Not content with having written to Mr. Bet- 
teredge, instructing him to carry out whatever 
directions I may have to give, Miss Verinder 
asks leave to assist me, by personally superin- 
tending the restoration of her own sitting-room. 
She only waits a word of reply from me, to make 
the journey to Yorkshire, and to be present as 
one of the witnesses on the night when the 
opium is tried for the second time. 

Here, again, there is a motive under the sur- 
face; and, here again, I fancy that I can find 
it out. 

What she has forbidden me to tell Mr. Frank- 
lin Blake, she is (as I interpret it) eager to tell 
him with her own lips, before he is put to the 
test which is to vindicate his character in the 
eyes of other people. I understand and admire 
this generous anxiety to acquit him, without 
waiting until his innocence may, or may not, 
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be proved. It is the atonement that she 1s long- 
ing to make, poor girl, after having innocently 
and inevitably wronged him. But the thing 
cannot be done. I have no sort of doubt that 
the agitation which a meeting between them 
would produce on both sides—the old feelings 
which it would revive, the new hopes which it 
would awaken — would, in their effect on the 
mind of Mr. Blake, be almost certainly fatal 
to the success of our experiment. It is hard 
enough, as things are, to reproduce in him the 
conditions as they existed, or nearly as they ex- 
isted, last year. With new interests and new — 
emotions to agitate him, the attempt would be 
simply useless. 

And yet, knowing this, I cannot find it in 
my heart to disappoint her. I must try if I 
can discover some new arrangement, before post- 
time, which will allow me to say Yes to Miss 
Verinder, without damage to the service which 
Ihave bound myself to render to Mr. Franklin 
Blake. 

Two o’clock.—I have just returned from my 
round of medical visits; having begun, of course, 
by calling at the hotel. 

Mr. Blake’s report of the night is the same as 
before. He has had some intervals of broken 
sleep, and no more. But he feels it less to-day, 
having slept after yesterday’s dinner. This after- 
dinner sleep is the result, no doubt, of the ride 
which I advised him to take. I fear I shall 
have to curtail his restorative exercise in the 
fresh air. He must not be too well ; he must, 
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not be too ill. It is a case (as the sailors say) 
of very fine steering. 

He has not heard yet from Mr. Bruff. I found 
him eager to know if I had received any answer 
from Miss Verinder. 

I told him exactly what I was permitted to 
tell, and no more. It was quite needless to in- 
vent excuses for not showing him the letter. He 
told me bitterly enough, poor fellow, that he un- 
derstood the delicacy which disinclined me to 
produce it. ‘‘She consents, of course, as a mat- 
ter of common courtesy and common justice,”’ 
he said. ‘‘But she keeps her own opinion of 
me, and waits to see the result.’’ I was sorely 
tempted to hint that he was now wronging her 
as she had wronged him. On reflection, I 
shrank from forestalling her in the double 
luxury of surprising and forgiving him. 

My visit was a very short one. After the 
experience of the other night, I have been com- 
pelled once more to give up my dose of opium. 
As a necessary result, the agony of the disease 
that is in me has got the upper hand again. I 
felt the attack coming on, and left abruptly, so 
as not to alarm or distress him. It only lasted 
a quarter of an hour this time, and it left me 
strength enough to go on with my work. 

Five o’clock.—I have written my reply to 
Miss Verinder. 

The arrangement I have proposed reconciles 
the interest on both sides, if she will only con- 
senttoit. After first stating the objections that 
there are to a meeting between Mr. Blake and 
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herself, before the experiment is tried, 1 have 
suggested that she should so time her journey 
as to arrive at the house privately, on the even- 
ing when we make the attempt. Traveling by 
the afternoon train from London, she would 
delay her arrival until nine o’clock. At that 
hour, I have undertaken to see Mr. Blake safely 
into his bed-chamber; and sotoleave Miss Verin- 
der free to occupy her own rooms until the time 
comes for administering the laudanum. When 
that has been done, there can be no objection to 
her watching the result, with the rest of us. On 
the next morning she shall show Mr. Blake (if 
she likes) her correspondence with me, and shall 
satisfy him in that way that he was acquitted 
in her estimation, before the question of his 
innocence was put to the proof. 

In that sense I have written to her. This is 
all that I can do to-day. To-morrow I must see 
Mr. Betteredge, and give the necessary directions 
for re-opening the house. 


June 18.—Late again, in calling on Mr. Frank- 
lin Blake. More of that horrible pain in the early 
morning; followed, this time, by complete pros- 
tration, for some hours. I foresee, in spite of the 
penalties which it exacts from me, that I shall 
have to return to the opium for the hundredth 
time. If I had only myself to think of, I should 
prefer the sharp pains to the frightful dreams. 
But the physical suffering exhausts me. If I let 
myself sink, it may end in my becoming useless 
to Mr. Blake at the time when he wants me most. 
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It was nearly nine o’clock before I could get 
to the hotel to-day. The visit, even in my shat- 
tered condition, proved to be a most amusing one 
—thanks entirely to the presence, on the scene, 
of Gabriel Betteredge. 

I found him in the room when I went in. He 
withdrew to the window and looked out, while 
I put my first customary question to my patient. 
Mr. Blake had slept badly again, and he felt the 
loss of rest this morning more than he had felt 
it yet. 

I asked next if he had heard from Mr. Bruff. 

A letter had reached him that morning. Mr. 
Bruff expressed the strongest disapproval of the 
course which his friend and client was‘ taking 
under my advice. It was mischievous—for it 
excited hopes that might never be realized. It 
was quite unintelligible to his mind, except that 
it looked like a piece of trickery, akin to the 
trickery of mesmerism, clairvoyance, and the 
like. It unsettled Miss Verinder’s house, and 
it would end in unsettling Miss Verinder her- 
self. He had put the case (without mentioning 
names) to an eminent physician; and the emi- 
nent physician had smiled, had shaken his head, 
and had said—nothing. On these grounds, Mr. 
Bruff entered his protest, and left it there. 

My next inquiry related to the subject of the 
Diamond. Had the lawyer produced any evi- 
dence to prove that the jewel was in London? 

No, the lawyer had simply declined to discuss 
the question. He was himself satisfied that the 
Moonstone had been pledged to Mr. Luker. His 
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eminent absent friend, Mr. Murthwaite (whose 
consummate knowledge of the Indian character 
noone could deny), was satisfied also. Under 
these circumstances, and with the many de- 
mands already made on him, he must decline 
entering into any disputes on the subject of evi- 
dence. Time would show; and Mr. Bruff was 
willing to wait for time. 

It was quite plain—even if Mr. Blake had not 
made it plainer still by reporting the substance 
of the letter, instead of reading what was act- 
ually written—that distrust of me was at the 
bottom of all this. Having myself foreseen that 
result, I was neither mortified nor surprised. I 
asked Mr. Blake if his friend’s protest had shaken 
him. He answered emphatically that it had not 
produced the slightest effect on his mind. I 
was free after that to dismiss Mr. Bruff from 
consideration—and I did dismiss him, accord- 
ingly. 

A pause in the talk between us followed—and 
Gabriel Betteredge came out from his retirement 
at the window. 

‘‘Can you favor me with your attention, sir?’’ 
he inquired, addressing himself to me. 

**T am quite at your service,’’ I answered. 

Betteredge took a chair and seated himself at 
the table. He produced a huge old-fashioned 
leather pocket-book, with a pencil of dimensions 
to match. Having put on his spectacles, he 
opened the pocket-book, at a blank page, and 
addressed himself to me once more. 

**I have lived,” said Betteredge, looking at 
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me sternly, ‘‘nigh on fifty years in the service 
of my late lady. I was page-boy before that in 
the service of the old lord, her father. I am now 
somewhere between seventy and eighty years of 
age—never mind exactly where! Jam reckoned 
to have got as pretty a knowledge and experi- 
ence of the world as most men. And what does 
it allend in? It ends, Mr. Ezra Jennings, ina 
conjuring trick being performed on Mr. Frank- 
lin Blake by a doctor’s assistant with a bottle 
of laudanum; and, by the living jingo, I’m ap- 
pointed, in my old age, to be conjurer’s boy!”’ 

Mr. Blake burst out laughing. I attempted to 
speak. Betteredge held up his hand, in token 
that he had not done yet. 

“‘Not a word, Mr. Jennings!’’ he said. ‘‘It 
don’t want a word, sir, from you. I have got 
my principles, thank God. If an order comes 
to me which is own brother to an order come 
from Bedlam, it don’t matter. So long as I get 
it from my master or mistress, as the case may 
be, I obey it. I may have my own opinion, 
which is also, you will please to remember, the 
opinion of Mr. Bruff—the Great Mr. Bruff!”’ 
said Betteredge, raising his voice, and shaking 
his head at me solemnly. ‘‘It don’t matter; I 
withdraw my opinion, for all that. My young 
lady says, ‘Do it.’ And I say, ‘Miss, it shall 
be done.’ Here I am, with my book and my 
pencil—the latter not pointed so well as I could 
wish; but when Christians take leave of their 
senses, who is to expect that pencils will keep 
their points? Give me your orders, Mr. Jen- 
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nings. I'll have them in writing, sir. I’m 
determined not to be behind ’em, or before 
’em, by so much as a hair-breadth. [I’m a 
blind agent—that’s what I am. A _ blind 
agent!’’ repeated Betteredge, with infinite 
relish of his own description of himself. 

‘‘T. am very sorry,’’ I began, ‘‘that you and 
I don’t agree—”’ 

“Don’t bring me into it!’ interposed Better- 
edge. ‘‘This is not a matter of agreement, it’s 
a matter of obedience. Issue your directions, 
sir—issue your directions! ”’ 

Mr. Blake made me a sign to take him at his 
word. I ‘‘issued my directions’’ as plainly and 
as gravely as I could. 

‘*T wish certain parts of the house to be re- 
opened,’’ I said, ‘‘and to be furnished exactly 
as they were furnished at this time last year.’’ 

Betteredge gave his imperfectly-pointed pencil 
a preliminary lick with his tongue. ‘‘ Name the 
parts, Mr. Jennings!”’ he said, loftily. 

‘‘Wirst, the inner hall, leading to the chief 
staircase.’’ 

‘“* ‘First, the inner hall,’ ’’ Betteredge wrote. 
‘‘Impossible to furnish that, sir, as it was fur- 
nished last year—to begin with.”’ 

‘Why?’ 

‘‘Because there was a stuffed buzzard, Mr. 
Jennings, in the hall last year. When the 
family left, the buzzard was. put away with 
the other things. When the buzzard was put 
away, he burst.’’ 

‘*We will except the buzzard, then,”’ 
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Betteredge took a note of the exception. ‘‘ ‘The 
inner hall to be furnished again, as furnished 
last year. A burst buzzard alone excepted.’ 
Please to go on, Mr. Jennings.” 

‘“The carpet to be laid down on the stairs, as 
before.’” 

“©*The carpet to be laid down on the stairs, 
as before.’ Sorry to disappoint you, sir. But 
that can’t be done either.”’ 

‘Why not?”’ 

‘*Because the man who laid that carpet down 
is dead, Mr. Jennings; and the like of him for 
reconciling together a carpet and a corner is 
not to be found in all England, look where you 
may.”’ 

““Very well. We must try the next best man 
in England.”’ 

Betteredge took another note, and I went on 
issuing my directions. 

‘‘Miss Verinder’s sitting-room to be restored 
exactly to what it was last year. Also, the cor- 
ridor leading from the sitting-room to the first 
landing. Also, the second corridor, leading from 
the second landing to the best bedrooms. Also. 
the bedroom occupied last June by Mr. Franklin 
Blake.”’ 

Betteredge’s blunt pencil followed me con- 
scientiously, word by word. ‘‘Go on, sir,” 


he said, with sardonic gravity. ‘‘There’s a 
deal of writing left in the point of this pencil 
yet.” 


I told him that I had no more directions to 
give. ‘‘Sir,’”’ said Betteredge, ‘‘in that case, 
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I have a point or two to put on my own be 
half.’? He opened the pocket-book at a new 
page, and gave the inexhaustible pencil another 
preliminary lick. 

“T wish to know,’’ he began, ‘‘whether I 
may, or may not, wash my hands—”’ 

‘““You may, decidedly,’’ said Mr. Blake. ‘‘T’ll 
ring for the waiter.”’ 

‘‘__of certain responsibilities,’’ pursued Bet- 
teredge, impenetrably declining to see anybody 
in the room but himself and me. ‘‘As to Miss 
Verinder’s sitting-room, to begin with. When 
we took up the carpet last year, Mr. Jennings, 
we found a surprising quantity of pins. Am 
I responsible for putting back the pins?”’ 

‘Certainly not.”’ 

Betteredge made a note of that concession on 
the spot. 

‘As to the first corridor, next,’’? he resumed. 
‘‘When we moved the ornaments in that part, 
we moved a statue of a fat naked child—pro- 
fanely described in the catalogue of the house 
as ‘Cupid, god of Love.’ He had two wings 
last year, in the fleshy part of his shoulders. 
My eye being off him for the moment, he lost 
one of them. Am I responsible for Cupid’s 
wing?” 

I made another concession, and Betteredge 
made another note. 

‘As to the second corridor,’? he went on. 
“There having been nothing in it last year 
but the doors of the rooms (to every one of 
which I can swear, if necessary), my mind is 
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easy, I admit, respecting that part of the house 
cnly. But, as to Mr. Franklin’s bedroom (if 
that is to be put back to what it was before), 
I want to know who is responsible for keeping 
it in a perpetual state of litter, no matter how 
often it may be set right—his trousers here, 
his towels there, and his French novels every- 
where—I say, who is responsible for untidying 
the tidiness of Mr. Franklin’s room—him or me?”’ 

Mr. Blake declared that he would assume 
the whole responsibility with the greatest 
pleasure. Betteredge obstinately declined to 
listen to any solution of the difficulty without 
first referring it to my sanction and approval. I 
accepted Mr. Blake’s proposal; and Betteredge 
made a last entry in the pocket-book to that effect. 

*‘Look in when you like, Mr. Jenninys, be- 
ginning from to-morrow,’’ he said, getting on 
his legs. ‘‘You will find me at work, with the 
necessary persons to assist me. I respectfully 
beg to thank you, sir, for overlooking the case 
of the stuffed buzzard, and the other case of the 
Cupid’s wing—as also for permitting me to wash 
my hands of all responsibility in respect of the 
pins on the carpet, and the litter in Mr. Frank- 
lin’s room, Speaking as a servant, I am deeply 
indebted to you. Speaking as a man, I con- 
sider you to be a person whose head is full of 
maggots; and I take up my testimony against 
your experiment as a delusion and a snare. 
Don’t be afraid, on that account, of my feel- 
ings as a man getting in the way of my duty 
asa servant! You shall be obeyed—the mag- 
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gots notwithstanding, sir, you shall be obeyed. 
If it ends in your setting the house on fire, | 
damme if I send for the engines, unless you 
ring the bell and order them first!”’ 

With that farewell assurance he made me a 
bow, and walked out of the room. 

‘‘TDo you think we can depend on him?”’ Iasked. 

‘“‘Implicitly,”? answered Mr. Blake. ‘‘When 
we go to the house, we shall find nothing neg- 
lected, and nothing forgotten.”’ 


June 19.—Another protest against our con- 
templated proceedings! From a lady this time. 

The morning’s post brought me two letters. 
One from Miss Verinder, consenting, in the 
kindest manner, to the arrangement that I have 
proposed. The other from the lady under whose 
care she is living—one Mrs. Merridew. 

Mrs. Merridew presents her compliments, and 
does not pretend to understand the subject on 
which I have been corresponding with Miss Ve- 
rinder, in its scientific bearings. Viewed in 
its social bearings, however, she feels free to 
pronounce an opinion. I am probably, Mrs. 
Merridew thinks, not aware that Miss Verinder 
is barely nineteen years of age. To allow a 
young lady, at her time of life, to be present 
(without a ‘‘chaperon’’) in a house full of men 
among whom a medical experiment is being 
carried on, is an outrage on propriety which 
Mrs. Merridew cannot possibly permit. If the 
matter is allowed to proceed, she will feel it 
to be her duty—at a serious sacrifice of her 
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own perscnal convenience—to accompany Miss 
Verinder to Yorkshire. Under these circum- 
stances she ventures to request that I will 
kindly reconsider the subject; seeing that 
Miss Verinder declines to be guided by any 
opinion but mine. Her presence cannot pos- 
sibly be necessary, and a word from me to 
that effect would relieve both Mrs. Merridew 
and myself of a very unpleasant responsibility. 
Translated from polite commonplace into plain 
English, the meaning of this is, as I take it, 
that Mrs. Merridew stands in mortal fear of the 
opinion of the world. She has unfortunately 
appealed to the very last man in existence who 
has any reason to regard that opinion with re- 
spect. I won’t disappoint Miss Verinder; and 
I won’t delay a reconciliation between two 
young people who love each other, and who 
have been parted too long already. Translated 
from plain English into polite commonplace, 
this means that Mr. Jennings presents his com- 
pliments to Mrs. Merridew, and regrets that he 
cannot feel justified in interfering any further 
in the matter. 

Mr. Blake’s report of himself this morning 
was the same as before. We determined not 
to disturb Betteredge by overlooking him at 
the house to-day. To-morrow will be time 
enough for our first visit of inspection. 


June 20.—Mr. Blake is beginning to feel his 
continued restlessness at night. The sconer the 
rooms are refurnished now the better. 
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On our way to the house this morning he con- 
sulted me, with some nervous impatience and 
irresolution, about a letter (forwarded to him 
from London) which he had received from Ser- 
geant Cuff. 

The Sergeant writes from Ireland. He ac- 
knowledges the receipt (through his house- 
keeper) of a card and message which Mr. Blake 
left at his residence near Dorking, and an- 
nounces his return to England as likely to take 
place in a week or less. In the meantime, he 
requests to be favored with Mr. Blake’s reasons 
for wishing to speak to him (as stated in the 
message) on the subject of the Moonstone. If 
Mr. Blake can convict him of having made any 
serious mistake, in the course of his last year’s 
inquiry concerning the Diamond, he will con- 
sider it a duty (after the liberal manner in which 
he was treated by the late Lady Verinder) to 
place himself at that gentleman’s disposal. If 
not, he begs permission to remain in his retire- 
ment, surrounded by the peaceful floricultural 
attractions of a country life. 

After reading the letter, I had no hesitation 
in advising Mr. Blake to inform Sergeant Ouff, 
in reply, of all that had happened since the in- 
quiry was suspended last year, and to leave him 
to draw his own conclusions from the plain facts. 

On second thoughts, I also suggested inviting 
the Sergeant to be present at the experiment, in 
the event of his returning to England in time to 
join us. He would be a valuable witness to have 
in any case; and, if I proved to be wrong in be- 
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lieving the Diamond to be hidden in Mr. Blake’s 
room, his advice might be of great importance, 
at a future stage of the proceedings over which 
I could exercise no control. This last considera- 
tion appeared to decide Mr. Blake. He prom- 
ised to follow my advice. ‘ 

The sound of the hammer informed us that 
the work of refurnishing was in full progress, 
as we entered the drive that led to the house. 

Betteredge, attired for the occasion in a fisher- 
man’s red cap and an apron of green baize, met 
us in the outer hall. The moment he saw me 
he pulled out the pocket-book and pencil, and 
obstinately insisted on taking notes of every- 
thing that I said to him. Look where we 
might, we found, as Mr. Blake had foretold, 
that the work was advancing as rapidly and 
as intelligently as it was possible to desire. 
But there was still much to be done in the inner 
hall, and in Miss Verinder’s room. It seemed 
doubtful whether the house would be ready for 
us before the end of the week. 

Having congratulated Betteredge on the prog- 
ress that he had made (he persisted in taking 
notes every time I opened my lips; declining, 
at the same time, to pay the slightest attention 
to anything said by Mr. Blake), and having 
promised to return for a second visit of inspec- 
tion in a day or two, we prepared to leave the 
house, going out by the back way. Before we 
were clear of the passages downstairs I was 
stopped by Betteredge, just as I was passing 
the door which led into his own room. 
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“Could I say two words to you in private?” 
he asked, in a mysterious whisper. 

I consented, of course. Mr. Blake walked 
on to wait for me in the garden, while I ac- 
companied Betteredge into his room. I fully 
anticipated a demand for certain new conces- 
sions, following the precedent already estab- 
lished in the cases of the stuffed buzzard and 
the Cupid’s wing. To my great surprise, Bet- 
teredge laid his hand confidentially on my arm, 
and put this extraordinary question to me: 

“‘Mr. Jennings, do you happen to be acquainted 
with ‘Robinson Crusoe?’ ”’ 

Tanswered that I had read ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe’’ 
when I was a child. 

‘*Not since then?’’ inquired Betteredge. 

‘*Not since then.”’ 

He fell back a few steps, and looked at me 
with an expression of compassionate curiosity, 
tempered by superstitious awe. 

‘‘He has not read ‘Robinson Crusoe’ since he 
was a child,’’ said Betteredge, speaking to him- 
self—not to me. ‘*Let’s try how ‘Robinson 
Crusoe’ strikes him now!”’ 

He unlocked a cupboard in a corner, and pro- 
duced a dirty and dog’s-eared book, which ex- 
haled a strong odor of stale tobacco as he turned 
over the leaves. Having found a passage of 
which he was apparently in search, he requested 
me to join him in the corner; still mysteriously 
confidential, and still speaking under his breath. 

“In respect to this hocus-pocus of yours, sir, 
with the laudanum and Mr. Franklin Blake,” 
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he began. ‘‘While the work-people are in the 
house, my duty as a servant gets the better of 
my feelings as a man. When the work-people 
are gone, my feelings as a man get the better of 
my duty asaservant. Very good. Last night, 
Mr. Jennings, it was borne in powerfully on my 
mind that this new medical enterprise of yours 
would end badly. IfIhad yielded to that secret 
Dictate, I should have put all the furniture away 
again with my own hands and have warned the 
workmen off the premises when they came the 
next morning.”’ 

“‘T am glad to find, from what I have seen 
upstairs,’’ I said, ‘“‘that you resisted the secret 
Dictate.”’ 

‘‘Resisted isn’t the word,’’? answered: Better- 
edge. ‘‘Wrostled is the word. I wrostled, sir, 
between the silent orders in my bosom pulling 
me one way, and the written orders in my 
pocket-book pushing me the other, until (sav- 
ing your presence) I was inacold sweat. In 
that dreadful perturbation of mind and laxity 
of body, to what remedy did I apply? To the 
remedy, sir, which has never failed me yet for 
the last thirty years and more—to This Book!”’ 

He hit the book a sounding blow with his open 
hand, and struck out of it a stronger smell of 
stale tobacco than ever. 

‘‘What did I find here,’’ pursued Betteredge, 
‘at the first page I opened? This awful bit, 
sir, page one hundred and seventy-eight, as fol- 
lows: ‘Upon these, and many like Reflections, I 
afterward made it a certain rule with me, That 
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whenever I found those secret Hints or Pressings 
of my Mind, to doing, or not doing Anything 
that presented; or to going this Way, or that 
Way, I never failed to obey the secret Dictate.’ 
As I live by bread, Mr. Jennings, those were 
the first words that met my eye, exactly at the 
time when I myself was setting the secret Dic- 
tate at defiance! You don’t see anything at all 
out of the common in that, do you, sir?”’ 

‘‘T see a coincidence—nothing more.”’ 

‘“You don’t feel at all shaken, Mr. Jennings, 
in respect to this medical enterprise of yours?’ 

‘*Not the least in the world.”’ 

Betteredge stared hard at me, in dead silence. 
He closed the book with great deliberation; he 
locked it up again in the cupboard with ex- 
‘traordinary care; he wheeled round, and stared 
hard at me once more. Then he spoke. 

‘‘Sir,’’ he said, gravely, ‘‘there are great al- 
lowances to be made for a man who has not read 
‘Robinson Crusoe’ since he was a child. I wish 
you good-morning.”’ 

He opened his door with a low bow, and left 
me at liberty to find my own way into the gar- 
den. I met Mr. Blake returning to the house. 

‘“You needn’t tell me what has happened,”’ 
he said. ‘‘Betteredge has played his last card: 
he has made another prophetic discovery in 
‘Robinson Crusoe.’ Have you humored his 
favorite delusion? No? You have let him 
see that you don’t believe in ‘Robinson Cru- 
soe’? Mr. Jennings! you have fallen to the 
lowest possible place in Betteredge’s estima- 
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tion. Say what you like, and do what you 
like, for the future. You will find that he 
won’t waste another word on you now.” 


June 21.—A short entry must suffice in my 
journal to-day: 

Mr. Blake has had the worst night that he has 
passed yet. Ihave been obliged, greatly against 

‘my will, to prescribe for him. Men of his sen- 
sitive organization are fortunately quick in feel- 
ing the effect of remedial measures. Otherwise 
I should be inclined to fear that he will be totally 
unfit for the experiment, when the time comes to 
try it. 

As for myself, after-some little remission of 
my pains for the last two days, I had an attack 
this morning, of which I shall say nothing but 
that it has decided me to return to the opium. 
I shall close this book, and take my full dose— 
five hundred drops. 


June 22.—Our prospects look better to-day. 
Mr. Blake’s nervous suffering is greatly allayed. 
He slept a little last night. My night, thanks 
to the opium, was the night of a man who is 
stunned. I can’t say that I woke this morning; 
the fitter expression would be, that I recovered 
my senses. 

We drove to the house to see if the refurnish- 
ing was done. It will be completed to-morrow 
—Saturday. As Mr. Blake foretold, Betteredge 
raised no further obstacles. From first to last he 
was ominously polite, and ominously silent. 
Vol..? D= 
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My medical enterprise (as Betteredge calls it) 
must now inevitably be delayed until Monday 
next. To-morrow evening the workmen will 
be late in the house. On the next day the 
established Sunday tyranny, which is one of 
the institutions of this free country, so times 
the trains as to make it impossible to ask any- 
body to travel to us from London. Until Mon- 
day comes there is nothing to be done but to 
watch Mr. Blake carefully, and to keep him, 
if possible, in the same state in which I find 
him to-day. 

In the meanwhile I have prevailed on him 
to write to Mr. Bruff, making a point of it 
that he shall be present as one of the wit- 
nesses. I especially choose the lawyer, because 
he is strongly prejudiced against us. If we 
convince him, we place our victory beyond the 
possibility of dispute. : 

Mr. Blake has also written to Sergeant Cuff; 
and I have sent a line to Miss Verinder. With 
these, and with old Betteredge (who is really a 
person of importance in the family), we shall 
have witnesses enough for the purpose—without 
including Mrs. Merridew, if Mrs. Merridew per- 
sists in sacrificing herself to the opinion of the 
world. 


June 23.—The vengeance of the opium over- 
took me again last night. No matter; I must 
go on with it now till Monday is passed and gone. 

Mr. Blake is not so well again to-day. At 
two this morning he confesses that he opened 
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the drawer in which his cigars are put away. 
He only succeeded in locking it up again by a 
violent effort. His next proceeding, in case of 
accident, was to throw the key out of window. 
The waiter brought it in this morning, discov- 
ered at the bottom of an empty cistern—such is 
Fate! Ihave taken possession of the key until 
Tuesday next. 


June 24.—Mr. Blake and I took a long drive 
in an open carriage. We both felt beneficially 
the blessed influence of the soft summer air. I 
dined with him at the hotel. To my great relief 
—for I found him in an overwrought, overex- 
cited state this morning —he had two hours’ 
sound sleep on the sofa after dinner. If he has 
another bad night now—I am not afraid of the 
consequences. 


June 25, Monday.—The day of the experi- 
ment! It is five o’clock in the afternoon. We 
have just arrived at the house. 

The first and foremost question is the question 
of Mr. Blake’s health. 

So far as it is possible for me to judge, he 
promises (physically speaking) to be quite as 
susceptible to the action of the opium to-night 
as he was at this time last year. He is, this 
afternoon, in a state of nervous sensitiveness 
which just stops short of nervous irritation. 
He changes color readily; his hand is not quite 
steady; and he starts at chance noises, and at 
unexpected appearances of persons and things. 
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These results have all been produced by depri- 
vation of sleep, which is in its turn the nervous 
consequence of a sudden cessation in the habit 
of smoking, after that habit has been carried to 
an extreme. Here are the same causes at work 
again, which operated last year; and here are, 
apparently, the same effects. Will the parallel 
still hold good, when the final test has been tried? 
The events of the night must decide. 

While I write these lines, Mr. Blake is amus- 
ing himself at the billiard-table in the inner hall, 
practicing different strokes in the game, as he 
was accustomed to practice them when he was a 
guest in this houseinJunelast. Ihave brought 
my journal here, partly with a view to occupy- 
ing the idle hours which I am sure to have on 
my hands between this and to-morrow morning; 
partly in the hope that something may happen 
which it may be worth my while to place on 
record at the time. 

Have I omitted anything, thus far? A glance 
at yesterday’s entry shows me that I have for- 
gotten to note the arrival of the morning’s post. 
Let me set this right, before I close these leaves 
for the present and join Mr. Blake. 

I received a few lines then, yesterday, from 
_ Miss Verinder. She has arranged to travel by 
the afternoon train, as I recommended. Mrs. 
Merridew has insisted on accompanying her. 
The note hints that the old lady’s generally 
excellent temper is a little ruffled, and requests 
all due indulgence for her, in consideration of 
her age and her habits. I will endeavor, in my 
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relations with Mrs. Merridew, to emulate the 
moderation which Betteredge displays in his 
relations with me. He received us to-day, por- 
tentously arrayed in his best black suit and his 
stiffest white cravat. Whenever he looks my 
way, he remembers that I have not read ‘‘Rob- 
inson Crusoe’’ since I was a child, and he re- 
spectfully pities me. 

Yesterday, also, Mr. Blake had the lawyer’s 
answer. Mr. Bruff accepts the invitation—un- 
der protest. It is, he thinks, clearly necessary 
that a gentleman possessed of the average allow- 
ance of common sense should accompany Miss 
Verinder to the scene of, what he will venture 
to call, the proposed exhibition. For want of 
a better escort, Mr. Bruff himself will be that 
gentleman.—So here is poor Miss Verinder pro- 
vided with two ‘‘chaperons.’’ It is a relief to 
think that the opinion of the world must surely 
be satisfied with this! 

Nothing has been heard of Sergeant Cuff. 
He is, no doubt, still in Ireland. We must 
not expect to see him to-night. 

Betteredge has just come in, to say that Mr. 
Blake has asked. for me. I must lay down my 
pen for the present. 


* * * * * * * 


Seven o’clock.—We have been all over the 
refurnished rooms and staircases again; and 
we have had a pleasant stroll in the shrub- 
bery, which was Mr. Blake’s favorite walk 
when he was here last. In this way I hope 
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to revive the old impressions of places and 
things as vividly as possible in his mind. 

We are now going to dine, exactly at the hour 
at which the birthday dinner was given last year. 
My object, of course, is a purely medical one in 
this case. The laudanum must find the process 
of digestion, as nearly as may be, where the 
laudanum found it last year. 

At areasonable time after dinner, I propose 
to lead the conversation back again—as inar- 
tificially as I can—to the subject of the Dia- 
mond, and of the Indian conspiracy to steal it. 
When I have filled his mind with these topics, 
I shall have done all that it is in my power to 
do, before the time comes for giving him the 
second dose. 

* * * * * * * 

Half-past eight.—I have cnly this moment 
found an opportunity of attending to the most 
important duty of all—the duty of looking in 
the family medicine-chest for the laudanum 
which Mr. Candy used last year. 

Ten minutes since I caught Betteredge at an 
unoccupied moment, and told him what I wanted, 
Without a word of objection, without so much 
as an attempt to produce his pocket-book, he led 
the way (making allowances for me at every 
step) to the store-room in which the medicine- 
chest was kept. 

I found the bottle, carefully guarded by a 
glass stopper tied over leather. The prepa- 
ration of opium which it contained was, as I 
had anticipated, the common tincture of laud- 
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anum., Finding the bottle still well-filled, I 
have resolved to use it in preference to employ- 
ing either of the two preparations with which 
I had taken care to provide myself, in case of 
emergency. 

The question of the quantity which I am to 
administer presents certain difficulties. I have 
thought it over, and have decided on increasing 
the dose. 

My notes inform me that Mr. Candy only ad- 
ministered twenty-five minims. This is a small 
dose to have produced the results which followed 
—even in the case of a person so sensitive as 
Mr. Blake. I think it highly probable that Mr. 
Candy gave more than he supposed himself to 
have given—knowing, as I do, that he has a 
keen relish of the pleasures of the table, and 
that he measured out the laudanum on the birth- 
day, after dinner. In any case, I shall run the 
risk of enlarging the dose to forty minims. On 
this occasion Mr. Blake knows beforehand that 
he is going to take the laudanum—which is 
equivalent, physiologically speaking, to his hay- 
ing (unconsciously to himself) a certain capacity 
in him to resist the effects. If my view is right, 
a larger quantity is therefore imperatively re- 
quired this time, to repeat the results which the 
smaller quantity produced last year. 

* * S * ee o 

Ten o’clock.—Tho witnesses, or the company 
(which shall I call them?), reached the house an 
hour since. 

A little before nine o’clock I prevailed on Mr. 
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Blake to accompany me to his bedroom; stating, 
as a reason, that I wished him to look round it, 
for the last time, in order to make quite sure 
that nothing had been forgotten in the refurnish- 
ing of the room. Ihad previously arranged with 
Betteredge that the bed-chamber prepared for Mr. 
Bruff should be the next room to Mr. Blake’s, 
and that I should be informed of the lawyer’s 
arrival by a knock at the door. Five minutes 
after the clock in the hall had struck nine I 
heard the knock; and, going out immediately, 
met Mr. Bruff in the corridor. 

My personal appearance (as usual) told against 
me. Mr. Bruff’s distrust looked at me plainly 
enough out of Mr. Bruff’s eyes. Being well 
used to producing this effect on strangers, I did 
not hesitate a moment in saying what I wanted 
to say before the lawyer found his way into Mr. 
Blake’s room. 

‘You have traveled here, I believe, in company 
with Mrs. Merridew and Miss Verinder?”’’ I said. 

‘*Yes,’’ answered Mr. Bruff, as dryly as might 
be. 

**Miss Verinder has probably told you that I 
wish her presence in the house (and Mrs. Merri- 
dew’s presence of course) to be kept a secret from 
Mr. Blake until my experiment on him has been 
tried first?’’ 

‘““T know that I am to hold my tongue, sir! ”’ 
said Mr. Bruff, impatiently. ‘Being habitually 
silent on the subject of human folly, I am all the 
readier to keep my lips closed on this occasion. 
Does that satisfy you?”’ 
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I bowed, and left Betteredge to show him to 
his room. SBetteredge gave me one look at part- 
ing which said, as if in so many words, ‘‘You 
have caught a Tartar, Mr. Jennings—and the 
name of him is Bruff.’’ 

It was next necessary to get the meeting over 
with the two ladies. I descended the stairs—a 
little nervously, I confess—on my way to Miss 
Verinder’s sitting-room. — 

The gardener’s wife (charged with looking 
after the accommodation of the ladies) met me 
in the first-floor corridor. This excellent woman 
treats me with an excessive civility which is 
plainly the offspring of downright terror. She 
stares, trembles and courtesies whenever I speak 
to her. On my asking for Miss Verinder, she 
started, trembled, and would no doubt have 
courtesied next, if Miss Verinder herself had 
not cut that ceremony short by suddenly open- 
ing her sitting-room door. 

“Ts that Mr. Jennings?’’ she asked. 

Before I could answer she came out eagerly to 
speak to me in the corridor. We met under the 
light of a lamp on a bracket. At the first sight 
of me Miss Verinder stopped and hesitated. She 
recovered herself instantly, colored for a moment, 
and then, with a charming frankness, offered me 
her hand. 

“T can’t treat you like a stranger, Mr. Jen- 
nings,’’? she said. ‘‘Oh, if you only knew how 
happy your letters have made me!’ 

She looked at my ugly wrinkled face with a 
bright. gratitude so new to me in my experience 
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of my fellow-creatures that I was at a loss how 
to answer her. Nothing had prepared me for 
her kindness and her beauty. The misery of 
many years has not hardened my heart, thank 
God. Iwas as awkward and as shy with her 
as if I had been a lad in my teens. 

‘‘Where is he now?” she asked, giving free 
expression to her one dominant interest—the in- 
terest in Mr. Blake. ‘‘What is he doing? Has 
he spoken of me? Is he in good spirits? How 
does he bear the sight of the house after what 
happened in it last year? When are you going 
to give him the laudanum? May I see you pour 
it out? I am so interested; Iam so excited—I 
have ten thousand things to say to you, and they 
all crowd together so that I don’t know what to 
say first. Do you wonder at the interest I take 
in this?”’ 

*“No,’? I said. ‘‘I venture to think thai I 
thoroughly understand it.”’ 

She was far above the paltry affectation of be- 
ing confused. She answered me as she might 
have answered a brother or a father. 

‘““You have relieved me of indescribable 
wretchedness; you have given me a new life. 
How can I be ungrateful enough to have any 
concealments from you ? I love him,”’ she said, 
simply; ‘‘I have loved him from first to last— 
even when I was wronging him in my own 
thoughts; even when I was saying the hardest 
and the cruelest words to him. Is there any 
excuse for me in that? I hope there is—I am 
afraid it is the only excuse I have. When to- 
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morrow comes, and he knows that I am in the 
house, do you think—?’’ 

She stopped again, and looked at me very 
earnestly. 

‘When to-morrow comes,’’ I said, ‘‘I think 
you have only to tell him what you have just 
told me.”’ 

Her face brightened; she came a step nearer 
to me. -Her fingers trifled nervously with a 
flower which I had picked in the garden, and 
which I had put into the buttonhole of my coat. 

**You have seen a great deal of him lately,”’ 
she said. ‘‘Have you really and truly seen 
that ?”’ 

‘‘Really and truly,’’ I answered. ‘I am 
quite certain of what will happen to-morrow, 
I wish I could feel as certain of what will 
happen to-night.’’ 

At that point in the conversation we were in- 
terrupted by the appearance of Betteredge with 
the tea-tray. He gave me another significant 
look as he passed on into the sitting-room. ‘‘Ay! 
ay! make your hay while the sun shines. The 
Tartar’s upstairs, Mr. Jennings—the Tartar’s 
upstairs ! ”’ 

We followed him into the room. A little old 
lady, in a corner, very nicely dressed, and very 
deeply absorbed over a smart piece of embroid- 
ery, dropped her work in her lap, and uttered a 
faint little scream at the first sight of my gypsy 
complexion and my piebald hair. 

“‘Mrs. Merridew,”’ said Miss Verinder, ‘‘this 


is Mr. Jennings.”’ 
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“T beg Mr. Jennings’s pardon,”’ said the old 
lady, looking at Miss Verinder, and speaking 
at me. ‘‘Railway traveling always makes me 
nervous. I am endeavoring to quiet my mind 
_ by occupying myself as usual. I don’t know 
whether my embroidery is out of place, on this 
extraordinary occasion. If it interferes with 
Mr. Jennings’s medical seta: I shall be happy 
to put it away, of course.’ 

I hastened to sanction the presence of the em- 
broidery, exactly as I had sanctioned the absence 
of the burst buzzard and the Cupid’s wing. Mrs. 
Merridew made an effort—a grateful effort—to 
look atmy hair. No! itwasnottobedone. Mrs. 
Merridew looked back again at Miss Verinder. 

“Tf Mr. Jennings will permit me,’’ pursued 
the old lady, ‘‘I should like to ask a favor. Mr. 
Jennings is about to try a scientific experiment 
to-night. I used to attend scientific experiments 
when I was a girl at school. They invariably 
ended in an explosion. If Mr. Jennings will be 
so very kind, I should like to be warned of the 
explosion this time. With a view to getting it 
over, if possible, before I go to bed.”’ 

I attempted to assure Mrs. Merridew that an 
explosion was not included in the programme 
on this occasion. 

‘*No,”’ said the old lady. ‘‘I am much obliged 
to Mr. Jennings—I am aware that he is only de- 
ceiving me for my own good. I prefer plain 
dealing. I am quite resigned to the explosion 
—but I do want to get it over, if possible, before 
I go to bed.”’ 
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Here the door opened, and Mrs. Merridew ut- 
tered another little scream. _The advent of the 
explosion? No: only the advent of Betteredge. 

“IT beg your pardon, Mr. Jennings,”’ said Bet- 
teredge, in his most elaborately confidential man- 
ner. ‘‘Mr. Franklin wishes to know where you 
are. Being under your orders to deceive him, 
in respect to the presence of my young lady in 
the house, I have said I don’t know. That, you 
will please to observe, was a lie. Having one 
foot already in the grave, sir, the fewer lies you 
expect me to tell; the more I shall be indebted 
to you, when my conscience pricks me and my 
time comes.”’ 

There was not a moment to be wasted on the 
purely speculative question of Betteredge’s con- 
science. Mr. Blake might make his appearance 
in search of me, unless I went to him at once in 
his own room. Miss Verinder followed me out 
into the corridor. 

‘“‘They seem to be in a conspiracy to persecute 
you,’’ she said. ‘‘What does it mean?”’ 

‘‘Only the protest of the world, Miss Verinder 
—on a very small scale—against anything that 
is new.”’ 

‘What are we to do with Mrs. Merridew?”’ 

“Tell her the explosion will take place at nine 
to-morrow morning.”’ 

“So as to send her to bed?’’ 

‘“Yes—so as to send her to bed.” 

Miss Verinder went back to the sitting-room, 
and I went upstairs to Mr. Blake. 

To my surprise, I found him alone; restlessly 
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pacing his room, and a little irritated at being 
left by himself. 

‘“©Where is Mr. Bruff?”’ I asked. 

He pointed to the closed door of communica- 
tion between the two rooms. Mr. Bruff had 
looked in on him for a moment; had attempted 
to renew his protest against our proceedings; 
and had once more failed to produce the small- 
est impression on Mr. Blake. Upon this, the 
lawyer had taken refuge in a black leather bag, 
filled to bursting with professional papers. ‘‘The 
serious business of life,’’ he admitted, ‘‘was sadly 
out of place on such an occasion as the present. 
But the serious business of life must be carried 
on, for all that. Mr. Blake would perhaps 
kindly make allowance for the old-fashioned 
habits of a practical man. Time was money— 
and, as for Mr. Jennings, he might depend on 
it that Mr. Bruff would be forthcoming when 
called upon.’? With that apology the lawyer 
had gone back to his own room, and had im- 
mersed himself obstinately in his black bag. 

I thought of Mrs. Merridew and her embroid- 
ery, and of Betteredge and hisconscience. There 
is a wonderful sameness in the solid side of the 
English character—just as there is a wonderful 
sameness in the solid expression of the English 
face. 

‘“When are you going to give me the lauda- 
num?’ asked Mr. Blake, impatiently. 

“You must wait a little longer,’? I said. ‘“‘I 
will stay and keep you company till the time 
comes. ”’ 
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It was not then ten o’clock. Inquiries which 
I had made at various times of Betteredge and 
Mr. Blake had led me to the conclusion that the 
dose of laudanum given by Mr. Candy could not 
possibly have been administered before eleven. 
I had accordingly determined not to try the 
second dose until that time. 

We talked a little; but both our minds were 
preoccupied by the coming ordeal. The conver- 
sation soon flagged —then dropped altogether. 
Mr. Blake idly turned over the books on his 
bedroom table. I had taken the precaution of 
looking at them, when we first entered the room. 
“The Guardian’’; ‘‘The Tattler’; Richardson’s 
‘‘Pamela’’; Mackenzie’s ‘‘Man of Feeling’’; 
Roscoe’s ‘‘Lorenzo de’ Medici’’; and Robert- 
son’s ‘‘Charles the Fifth’’—all classical works; 
all (of course) immeasurably superior to any- 
thing produced in later times; and all (from 
my present point of view) possessing the one 
great merit of enchaining nobody’s interest and 
exciting nobody’s brain. I left Mr. Blake to the 
composing influence of Standard Literature, and 
occupied myself in making this entry in my 
journal. 

My watch informs me that it is close on eleven 
o’clock. I must shut up these leaves once more. 
* * * * * * 

Two o’clock a.M.—The experiment has been 
tried. With what result I am now to describe. 

At eleven o’clock I rang the bell for Better- 
edge, and told Mr. Blake that he might at last 


prepare himself for bed. 
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I looked out of window at the night. It was 
mild and rainy, resembling, in this respect, the 
night of the birthday—the twenty-first of June, 
last year. Without professing to believe in 
omens, it was at least encouraging to find no 
direct nervous influences—no stormy or electric 
perturbations—in the atmosphere. Betteredge 
joined me at the window, and mysteriously put a 
little slip of paper into my hand. It contained 
these lines: 


‘‘Mrs. Merridew has gone to bed, on the dis- 
tinct understanding that the explosion is to take 
place at nine to-morrow morning, and that I am 
not to stir out of this part of the house until she 
comes and sets me free. She has no idea that 
the chief scene of the experiment is my sitting- 
room—or she would have remained in it for the 
whole night! I am alone, and very anxious. 
Pray let me see you measure out the laudanum; ~ 
IT want to have something to do with it, even in 
the unimportant character of a mere looker-on. 

es “eR: Wir? 


I followed Betteredge out of the room, and 
told him to remove the medicine-chest into Miss 
Verinder’s sitting-room. 

The order appeared to take him completely by 
surprise. He looked as if he suspected me of 
some occult medical design on Miss Verinder! 
’ “Might I presume to ask,’’ he said, ‘‘what my 
young lady and the medicine-chest have got to 
do with each other?”’ 

“Stay in the sitting-room, and you will see.” 
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Betteredge appeared to doubt his own unaided 
capacity to superintend me effectually on an oc- 
casion when a medicine-chest was included in 
the proceedings. 

‘““Is there any objection, sir,’? he asked, ‘‘to 
taking Mr. Bruff into this part of the business?”’ 

“Quite the contrary! Iam now going to ask 
Mr. Bruff to accompany me downstairs ”’ 

Betteredge withdrew to fetch the medicine- 
chest without another word. I went back into 
Mr. Blake’s room, and knocked at the door of 
communication. Mr. Bruff opened it, with his 
papers in his hand—immersed in Law, impene- 
trable to Medicine. 

*‘T am sorry to disturb you,’’ I said. ‘‘But 
I am going to prepare the laudanum for Mr. 
Blake; and I must request you to be present, and 
to see what I do.”’ 

““Yes?’’ said Mr. Bruff, with nine-tenths of 
his attention riveted on his papers, and with 
one-tenth unwillingly accorded to me. ‘“‘Any- 
thing else?’’ 

“‘T must trouble you to return here with me, 
and to see me administer the dose.”’ 

“*Anything else?”’ 

“One thing more. I must put you to the in- 
convenience of remaining in Mr. Blake’s room, 
and of waiting to see what happens.”’ 

“‘Oh, very good!’ said Mr. Bruff. ‘‘My room 
or Mr. Blake’s room—it doesn’t matter which; I 
can go on with my papers anywhere. Unless 
you object, Mr. Jennings, to my importing that 
amount of common sense into the proceedings?”’ 
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Before I could answer, Mr. Blake addressed 
himself to the lawyer, speaking from his bed. 

‘Do you really mean to say that you don’t 
feel any interest in what you are going to do?” 
he asked. ‘‘Mr. Bruff, you have no more im- 
agination than a cow!”’ 

‘‘A cow is a very useful animal, Mr. Blake,’’ 
said the lawyer. With that reply he followed 
me out of the room, still keeping his papers in 
his hand. 

We found Miss Verinder, pale and agitated, 
restlessly pacing her sitting-room from end to 
end. At a table in acorner stood Betteredge, 
on guard over the medicine-chest. Mr. Bruff 
sat down on the first chair that he could find, 
and (emulating the usefulness of the cow) plunged 
back again into his papers on the spot. 

Miss Verinder drew me aside, and reverted 
instantly to her one all-absorbing interest—the 
interest in Mr. Blake. : 

‘*How is he now?” she asked. ‘‘Is he nery- 
ous? is he out of temper? Do you think it will 
succeed? Are you sure it will do no harm?”’ 

‘‘Quite sure. Come and see me measure it 
out.’”’ 

‘One moment! It is past eleven now. How 
long will it be before anything happens?”’ 

‘*Tt is not easy to say. An hour, perhaps.”’ 

“‘T suppose the room must be dark, as it was 
last year?”’ 

‘*Certainly.”’ 

“T shall wait in my bedroom—just as I did 
before. I shall keep the door a little way open. 


‘LET ME POUR OUT THH WATER,’ SHE WHISPERED, 
—The Moonstone, Vol. Seven, page 111. 
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It was a little way open last year. I will watch 
the sitting-room door; and the moment it moves 
IT will blow out my light. It all happened in 
that way on my birthday night.. And it must 
all happen again in the same way, mustn’t it?”’ 

‘‘Are you sure you can control yourself, Miss 
Verinder?”’ 

“In his interests I can do anything!’’ she an- 
swered, fervently. 

One look at her face told me that I could trust 
her. I addressed myself again to Mr. Bruff. 

“I must trouble you to put your papers aside ~ 
for a moment,’’ I said. 

“‘Oh, certainly!’’ He got up with a start—as 
if I had disturbed him at a particularly interest- 
ing place—and followed me to the medicine-chest. 
There, deprived of the breathless excitement in- 
cidental to the practice of his profession, he looked 
at Betteredge, and yawned wearily. 

Miss Verinder joined me with a glass jug of 
cold water, which she had taken from a side- 
table. ‘‘Let me pour out the water,’’ she whis- 
pered. ‘‘I must have a hand in it!” 

I measured out the forty minims from the 
bottle, and poured the laudanum into a medi- 
cine-glass. ‘‘Fill it till it is three parts full,”’ 
I said, and handed the glass to Miss Verinder. 
I then directed Betteredge to lock up the medi- 
cine-chest; informing him that I had done with 
itnow. A look of unutterable relief overspread the 
old servant’s countenance. He had evidently sus- 
pected me of a medical design on his young lady! 

After adding the water as I had directed, Miss 
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Verinder seized a moment—while Betteredge was 
locking the chest, and while Mr. Bruff was look- 
ing back at his papers—and slyly kissed the rim 
of the medicine-glass. ‘‘When you give it to 
him,’? whispered the charming girl, “‘give it 
to him on that side!”’ 

I took the piece of crystal which was to repre- 
sent the Diamond from my pocket and gave it 
to her. 

‘“‘You must have a hand in this, too,’’ I said. 
“You must put it where you put the Moonstone 
last year.”’ 

She led the way to the Indian cabinet, and put 
the mock Diamond into the drawer which the 
real Diamond occupied on the birthday night. 
Mr. Bruff witnessed this proceeding, under pro- 
test, as he had witnessed everything else. But 
the strong dramatic interest which the experi- 
ment was now assuming proved (to my great 
amusement) to be too much for Betteredge’s 
capacity of self-restraint. His hand trembled 
as he held the candle, and he whispered anx- 
iously, ‘‘Are you sure, miss, it’s the right 
drawer?’’ 

I led the way out again, with the laudanum 
and water in my hand. At the door I stopped 
to address a last word to Miss Verinder. 

‘Don’t be long in putting out the lights,’’ I 
said. 

“‘T will put them out at once,’’ she answered. 
‘And IT will wait in my bedroom, with only one 
candle alight.’’ 

She closed the sitting-room door behind us. 
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Followed by Mr. Bruff and Betteredge, I went 
back to Mr. Blake’s room. 

We found him moving restlessly from side to 
side of the bed, and wondering irritably whether 
he was to have the laudanum that night. In 
the presence of the two witnesses I gave him 
the dose, and shook up his pillows, and told him 
to lie down again quietly and wait. 

His bed, provided with light chintz curtains, 
was placed, with the head against the wall of 
the room, so as to leave a good open space on 
either side of it. On one side I drew the cur- 
tains completely—and in the part of the room 
thus screened from his view I placed Mr. Bruff 
and Betteredge to wait for the result. At the 
bottom of the bed I half drew the curtains—and 
placed my own chair at a little distance, so that 
I might let him see me or not see me, speak 
to me or not speak to me, just as the circum- 
stances might direct. Having already been in- 
formed that he always slept with a light in the 
room, I placed one of the two lighted candles 
on a little table at the head of the bed, where 
the glare of the light would not strike on his 
eyes. The other candle I gave to Mr. Bruff; 
the light, in this instance, being subdued by the 
screen of the chintz curtains. The window was 
open at the top so as to ventilate the room. The 
rain fell softly, the house was quiet. It was 
twenty minutes past eleven, by my watch, when 
the preparations were completed, and I took my 
place on the chair set apart at the bottom of the 


bed. 
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Mr. Bruff resumed his papers, with every ap- 
pearance of being as deeply interested in them 
as ever. But looking toward him now, I saw 
certain signs and tokens which told me that the 
Law was beginning to lose its hold on him at 
last. The suspended interest of the situation in 
which we were now placed was slowly asserting 
its influence even on his unimaginative mind. 
As for Betteredge, consistency of principle and 
dignity of conduct had become, in his case, mere 
empty words. He forgot that I was performing 
a conjuring trick on Mr. Franklin Blake; he 
forgot that I had upset the house from top to 
bottom; he forgot that I had not read ‘‘Robin- 
son Crusoe’’ since I was a child. ‘‘For the 
Lord’s sake, sir,’? he whispered to me, ‘“‘tell 
us when it will begin to work.”’ 

‘‘Not before midnight,’’ I whispered back. 
‘Say nothing and sit still.” 

Betteredge dropped to the lowest depth of 
familiarity with me, without a struggle to save 
himself. He answered me by a wink! 

Looking next toward Mr. Blake, I found him 
as restless as ever in his bed; fretfully wonder- 
ing why the influence of the laudanum had not 
begun to assert itself yet. To tell him, in his 
present humor, that the more he fidgeted and 
wondered the longer he would delay the result 
for which we were now waiting would have 
been simply useless. The wiser course to take 
was to dismiss the idea of the opium from his 
mind by leading him insensibly to think of 
something else. 
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With this view I encouraged him to talk to 
me, contriving so to direct the conversation, on 
my side, as to lead him back again to the subject 
which had engaged us earlier in the evening— 
the subject of the Diamond. I took care to re- 
vert to those portions of the story of the Moon- 
stone which related to the transport of it from 
London to Yorkshire; to the risk which Mr. 
Blake had run in removing it from the bank at 
Frizinghall; and to the unexpected appearance 
of the Indians at the house on the evening of the 
birthday. And I purposely assumed, in referring 
to these events, to have misunderstood much of 
what Mr. Blake himself had told me a few hours 
since. In this way I set him talking on the subject 
with which it was now vitally important to fill 
his mind—without allowing him to suspect that 
I was making him talk for a purpose. Little 
by little he became so interested in putting me 
right that he forgot to fidget in the bed. His 
mind was far away from the question of the 
opium at the all-important time when his eyes 
first told me that the opium was beginning to 
lay its hold on his brain. 

I looked at my watch. It wanted five min- 
utes to twelve when the premonitory symptoms 
of the working of the laudanum first showed 
themselves to me. 

At this time no unpracticed eye would have 
detected any change in him. But, as the min- 
utes of the new morning wore away, the swiftly- 
subtle progress of the influence began to show 
itself more plainly. The sublime intoxication 
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of opium gleamed in his eyes; the dew of a 
stealthy perspiration began to glisten on his 
face. In five minutes more the talk which he 
still kept up with me failed in coherence. He 
held steadily to the subject of the Diamond; but 
he ceased to complete his sentences. A little 
later the sentences dropped tosingle words. Then 
there was an interval of silence. Then he sat up 
in bed. Then, still busy with the subject of the 
Diamond, he began to talk again—not to me, but 
to himself. That change told me that the first 
stage in the experiment wasreached. The stimu- 
lant influence of the opium had got him. 

The time, now, was twenty-three minutes past 
twelve. The next half hour, at most, would 
decide the question of whether he would, or 
would not, get up from his bed and leave the 
room. 

In the breathless interest of watching him— 
in the unutterable triumph of seeing the first 
result of the experiment declare itself ‘in the 
manner, and nearly at the time, which I had 
anticipated—I had utterly forgotten the two 
companions of my night vigil. Looking to- 
ward them now, I saw the Law (as represented 
by Mr. Bruff’s papers) lying unheeded on the 
floor. Mr. Bruff himself was looking eagerly 
through a crevice left in the imperfectly-drawn 
curtains of the bed. And Betteredge, oblivious 
of all respect for social distinctions, was peeping 
over Mr. Bruff’s shoulder. 

They both started back, on finding that I was 
looking at them, like two boys caught out by 
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their schoolmaster in a fault. I signed to them 
to take off their boots quietly, as I was taking off 
mine. If Mr. Blake gave us the chance of fol- 
lowing him, it was vitally necessary to follow 
him without noise. 

Ten minutes passed—and nothing happened. 
Then he suddenly threw the bed-clothes off him. 
He put one leg out of bed. He waited. 

“‘T wish I had never taken it out of the bank,”’ 
he said to himself. ‘‘It was safe in the bank.”’ 

My heart throbbed fast: the pulses at my tem- 
ples beat furiously. The doubt about the safety 
of the Diamond was, once more, the dominant 
impression in his brain! On that one pivot the 
whole success of the experiment turned. The 
prospect thus suddenly opened before me was 
too much for my shattered nerves. Iwas obliged 
to look away from him, or I should have lost my 
self-control. 

There was another interval of silence. 

When I could trust myself to look back at 
him he was out of his bed, standing erect at 
the side of it. The pupils of his eyes were now 
contracted; his eyeballs gleamed in the light of 
the candle as he moved his head slowly to and 
fro. He was thinking; he was doubting—he 
spoke again. 

“How do I know?” he said. ‘*The Indians 
may be hidden in the house.”’ 

He stopped, and walked slowly to the other 
end of the room. He turned — waited — came 

-back to the bed. 

“‘Tt’g not even locked up,’’ he went on. ‘‘It’s 
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in the drawer of her cabinet. And the drawer 
doesn’t lock.’’ 

He sat down on the side of the bed. ‘‘Any- 
body might take it,’’ he said. 

He rose again restlessly, and reiterated his first 
words. 

‘“‘How do I know? The Indians may be hid- 
den in the house.”’ 

He waited again. I drew back behind the 
half-curta.n of the bed. He looked about the 
room, with the vacant glitter in his eyes. It 
was a breathless moment. There was a pause 
of some sort. A pause in the action of the 
opium? a pause in the action of the brain? 
Who could tell? Everything depended, now, 
on what he did next. 

He laid himself down again on the bed! 

A horrible doubt crossed my mind. Was it 
possible that the sedative action of the opium 
was making itself felt already? It was not in 
my experience that it should do this. But what 
is experience where opium is concerned? There 
are probably no two men in existence on whom 
the drug acts in exactly the same manner. Was 
some constitutional peculiarity in him, feeling 
the influence in some new way? Were we to 
fail, on the very brink of success? 

No! He got up again abruptly. ‘‘How the 
devil am I to sleep,”’ he said, ‘‘with this on my 
mind?”’ 

He looked at the light, burning on the table 


at the head of his bed. After a moment he took _ 


the candle in his hand. 
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I blew out the second candle, burning behind 
the closed curtains. I drew back, with Mr. 
Bruff and Betteredge, into the furthest corner 
by the bed., I signed to them to be silent, as if 
their lives had depended on it. 

We waited—seeing and hearing nothing. We 
waited, hidden from him by the curtains. 

The light which he was holding on the other 
side of us moved suddenly. The next moment 
he passed us, swift and noiseless, with the candle 
in his hand. 

He opened the bedroom door and went out. 

We followed him along the corridor. We fol- 
lowed him down the stairs. We followed him 
along the second corridor. He never looked 
back; he never hesitated. 

He opened the sitting-room door and went in, 
leaving it open behind him. 

The door was hung (like all the other doors in 
the house) on large old-fashioned hinges. When 
it was opened, a crevice was opened between the 
door and the post. I signed to my two com- 
panions to look through this, so as to keep them 
from showing themselves. I placed myself— 
outside the door also—on the opposite side. A 
recess in the wall was at my left hand, in which 
I could instantly hide myself if he showed any 
signs of looking back into the corridor. 

He advanced to the middle of the room, with 
the candle still in his hand; he looked about 
him, but he never looked back. 

I saw the door of Miss Verinder’s bedroom 
standing ajar. She had put out her light. She 
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controlled herself nobly. The dim white outline 
of her summer dress was all that I could see. 
Nobody who had not known it beforehand would 
have suspected that there was a living creature 
in the room. She kept back in the dark; not a 
word, not‘a movement escaped her. 

It was now ten minutes past one. I heard, 
through the dead silence, the soft drip of the 
rain, and the tremulous passage of the night air 
through the trees. 

After waiting irresolute for a minute or more 
in the middle of the room, he moved to the corner 
near the window, where the Indian cabinet stood. 

He put his candle on the top of the cabinet. 
He opened and shut one drawer after another, 
until he came to the drawer in which the mock 
Diamond was put. He looked into the drawer 
foramoment. Then he took the mock Diamond 
out with his right hand. With the other hand 
he took the candle from the top of the cabinet. 

He walked back a few steps toward the middle 
of the room, and stood still again. 

Thus far he had exactly repeated what he had 
done on the birthday night. Would his next 
proceeding be the same as the proceeding of last 
year? Would he leave the room? Would he go 
back now, as I believed he had gone back then, 
to his bed-chamber? Would he show us what 
he had done with the Diamond when he had 
returned to his own room? 

His first action, when he moved once more, 
proved to be an action which he had not per- 
formed when he was under the influence of the 
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opium for the first time. He put the candle 
down on a table, and wandered on a little 
toward the further end of the room. There 
was a sofa here. He leaned heavily on the 
back of it with his left hand—then roused him- 
self, and returned to the middle of the room. I 
could now see his eyes. They were getting dull 
and heavy; the glitter in them was fast dying out. 

The suspense of the moment proved too much 
for Miss Verinder’s self-control. She advanced 
a few steps—then stopped again. Mr. Bruff and 
Betteredge looked across the open doorway at 
me for the first time. The prevision of a com- 
ing disappointment was impressing itself on their 
minds as well as on mine. 

Still, so long as he stood where he was, there 
was hope. We waited, in unutterable expecta- 
tion, to see what would happen next. 

The next event was decisive. He let the mock 
Diamond drop out of his hand. 

It fell on the floor before the doorway—plainly 
visible to him and to every one. He made no 
effort to pick it up: he looked down at it va- 
cantly, and, as he looked, his head sank on his 
breast. He staggered —roused himself for an 
instant—walked back unsteadily to the sofa— 
and sat down on it. He made a last effort; he 
tried to rise, and sank back. His head fell on 
the sofa cushions. It was then twenty-five min- 
utes past one o’clock. Before I had put my 
watch back in my pocket he was asleep. 

It was all over now. The sedative influence 
had got him; the experiment was at an end. 
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I entered the room, telling Mr. Bruff and Bet- 
teredge that they might follow me. There was 
no fear of disturbing him. We were free to move 
and speak. 

‘The first thing to settle,’ I said, ‘‘is the 
question of what we are to do with him. He 
will probably sleep for the next six or seven 
hours at least. It is some distance to carry him 
back to his own room. When I was younger I 
could have done it alone. But my health and 
strength are not what they were—I am afraid I 
must ask you to help me.”’ 

Before they could answer Miss Verinder called 
to me softly. She met me at the door of her 
room with a light shawl and with the counter- 
pane from her own bed. 

‘*Do you mean to watch him while he sleeps?’’ 
she asked. 

“Yes. Iam not sure enough of the action of 
the opium, in his case, to be willing to leave him 
alone.”’ 

She handed me the shaw] and the counterpane. 

‘“Why should you disturb him?’’ she whis- 
pered. ‘‘Make his bed on the sofa. I can shut 
my door and keep in my room.”’ 

It was infinitely the simplest and the safest 
way of disposing of him for the night. I men- 
tioned the suggestion to Mr. Bruff and Betteredge, 
who both approved of my adopting it. In five 
minutes I had laid him comfortably on the sofa, 
and had covered him lightly with the counter- 
pane and the shawl. Miss Verinder wished us 
good-night, and closed the door. At my request 
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we three then drew round the table in the middle 
of the room, on which the candle was still burn- 
ing, and on which writing materials were placed. 

‘‘Before we separate,’’ I began, ‘‘I have a word 
to say about the experiment which has been tried 
to-night. Two distinct objects were to be gained 
by it. The first of these objects was to prove that 
Mr. Blake entered this room and took the Dia- 
mond last year, acting unconsciously and irre- 
sponsibly, under the influence of opium. After 
what you have both seen, are you both satisfied, 
so far?’’ 

They answered me in the affirmative, without 
a moment’s hesitation. 

‘*The second object,’’ I went on, ‘‘was to dis- 
cover what he did with the Diamond after he 
was seen by Miss Verinder to leave her sitting- 
room with the jewel in his hand on the birthday 
night. The gaining of this object depended, of 
course, on his still continuing exactly to repeat 
his proceedings of last year. He has failed to 
do that; and the purpose of the experiment is 
defeated accordingly. I can’t assert that I am 
not disappointed at the result—but I can honestly 
say that I am not surprised by it. I told Mr. 
Blake from the first that our complete success in 
this matter depended on our completely reproduc- 
ing in him the physical and moral conditions of 
last year; and I warned him that this was the 
next thing to a downright impossibility. We 
have only partially reproduced the conditions, 
and the experiment has been only partially suc- 
cessful in consequence. It is also possible that 
Vol. 7 | 
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I may have administered too large a dose of 
laudanum. But I myself look upon the first 
reason that I have given as the true reason 
why we have to lament a failure, as well as 
to rejoice over a success.”’ 

After saying those words I put the writing 
materials before Mr. Bruff, and asked him if he 
had any objection—before we separated for the 
night—to draw out, and sign, a plain statement 
of what he had seen. He at once took the pen, 
and produced the statement with the fluent readi- 
ness of a practiced hand. 

‘‘T owe you this,’’ he said, signing the paper, 
‘fas some atonement for what passed between us 
earlier in the evening. I beg your pardon, Mr. 
Jennings, for having doubted you. You have 
done Franklin Blake an inestimable service. In 
our legal phrase, you have proved your case.”’ 

Betteredge’s apology was characteristic of the 
man. 

“‘Mr. Jennings,’ he said, ‘‘when you read 
‘Robinson Crusoe’ again (which I strongly rec- 
ommend you to do), you will find that he never 
scruples to acknowledge it when he turns out to 
have been in the wrong. Please to consider me, 
sir, as doing what Robinson Crusoe did on the 
present occasion.’’? With those words he signed 
the paper in his turn. 

Mr. Bruff took me aside as we rose from the 
table. 

‘One word about the Diamond,” he said. 
“Your theory is, that Franklin Blake hid the 
Moonstone in his room. My theory is, that the 
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Moonstone is in the possession of Mr. Luker’s 
banker in London. We won’t dispute which 
of us is right. We will only ask, which of us 
is in a position to put his theory to the test first?’’ 

“The test, in my case,’’ I answered, ‘‘has been 
tried to-night, and has failed.’’ 

“The test, in my case,’’ rejoined Mr. Bruff, 
“is still in process of trial. For the last two 
days I have had a watch set for Mr. Luker at 
the bank; and I shall cause that watch to be 
continued until the last day of the month. I 
know that he must take the Diamond himself 
out of his banker’s hands—and I am acting on 
the chance that the person who has pledged the 
Diamond may force him to do this by redeeming 
the pledge. In that case I may be able to lay 
my hand on the person. And there is a prospect 
of our clearing up the mystery, exactly at the 
point where the mystery baffles us now! Do 
you admit that, so far?’’ 

I admitted it readily. 

“‘T am going back to town by the ten o’clock 
train,’’ pursued the lawyer. ‘‘I may hear, when 
I get back, that a discovery has been made— 
and it may be of the greatest importance that I 
should have Franklin Blake at hand to appeal to 
if necessary. I intend to tell him, as soon as he 
wakes, that he must return with me to London. 
After all that has happened, may I trust to your 
influence to back me?”’ 

“‘Certainly!’’ I said. 

Mr. Bruff shook hands with me and left the 
room. Betteredge followed him out. 
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I went to the sofa to look at Mr. Blake. He 
had not moved since I had laid him down and 
made his bed—he lay locked in a deep and quiet 
sleep. 

While I was still looking at him I heard the 
bedroom door softly opened. Once more Miss 
Verinder appeared on the threshold in her pretty 
summer dress. 

“Do me a last favor,’’ she whispered. ‘‘Let 
me watch him with you.”’ 

I hesitated—not in the interests of propriety; 
only in the interest of her night’s rest. She came 
close to me and took my hand. 

“*‘Tean’t sleep; I can’t even sit still in my own 
room,’’ she said. ‘‘Oh, Mr. Jennings, if you 
were me, only think how you would long to sit 
and look at him! Say yes! Do!” 

Is it necessary to mention that I gave way? 
Surely not! 

She drew a chair to the foot of the sofa. She 
looked at him in a silent ecstasy of happiness till 
the tears rose in her eyes. She dried her eyes, 
and said she would fetch her work. She fetched 
her work, and never did a single stitch of it. It 
lay in her lap—she was not even able to look 
away from him long enough to thread her needle. 
I thought of my own youth; I thought of the 
gentle eyes which had once looked love at me. In 
the heaviness of my heart I turned to my Journal 
for relief, and wrote in it what is written here. 

So we kept our watch together in silence. One 
of us absorbed in his writing; the other absorbed 
in her love. 
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Hour after hour he lay in his deep sleep. The 
light of the new day grew and grew in the room, 
and still he never moved. 

Toward six o’clock I felt the warning which 
told me that my pains were coming back. Iwas 
obliged to leave her alone with him for a little 
while. I said I would go upstairs and fetch an- 
other pillow for him out of his room. It was not 
a long attack this time. Ina little while I was 
able to venture back and let her see me again. 

I found her at the head of the sofa when I re- 
turned. She was just touching his forehead with 
her lips. I shook my head as soberly as I could, 
and pointed to her chair. She looked back at me 
with a bright smile and a charming color in her 
face. ‘*‘You would have done it,’’ she whispered, 
“‘in my place!”’ 

* * ok * * * * 

It is just eight o’clock. He is beginning to 
move for the first time. 

Miss Verinder is kneeling by the side of the 
sofa. She has so placed herself that when his 
eyes first open they must open on her face. 

Shall I leave them together? 

Yes! 
* 

Eleven o’clock.—They have arranged it among 
themselves; they have all gone to London by the 
ten o’clock train. My brief dream of happiness 
is over. I have awakened again to the realities 
of my friendless and lonely life. 

1 dare not trust myself to write down the kind 
words that have been said to me, especially by 
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Miss Verinder and Mr. Blake. Besides, it is 
needless. Those words will come back to me 
in my solitary hours, and will help me through 
what is left of the end of my life. Mr. Blake is 
to write, and tell me what happens in London. 
Miss Verinder is to return to Yorkshire in the 
autumn (for her marriage, no doubt); and I am 
to take a holiday, and be a guest in the house. 
Oh me, how I felt it, as the grateful happiness 
looked at me out of her eyes, and the warm pres- 
sure of her hand said, ‘‘This is your doing! ”’ 

My poor patients are waiting for me. Back 
again, this morning, to the old routine! Back 
again, to-night, to the dreadful alternative be- 
tween the opium and the pain! 

God be praised for His mercy! I have seen a 
little sunshine—I have had a happy time. 


Sifth Narrative. 


The Story resumed by Franklin Blake. 


CHAPTER -1. 


But few words are needed, on my part, to 
complete the narrative that has been presented in 
the Journal of Ezra, Jennings. 

Of myself, I have only to say that I awoke 
on the morning of the twenty-sixth, perfectly 
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ignorant of all that I had said and done under 
the influence of the opium—from the time when 
the drug first laid its hold on me, to the time 
when I opened my eyes on the sofa in Rachel’s 
sitting-room. 

Of what had happened after my waking, I do 
not feel called upon to render an account in de- 
tail. Confining myself merely to results, I have 
to report that Rachel and I thoroughly understood 
each other before a single word of explanation 
had passed on either side. I decline to account, 
and Rachel declines to account, for the extraor- 
dinary rapidity of our reconciliation. Sir and 
Madam, look back to the time when you were 
passionately attached to each other—and you 
will know what happened, after Ezra Jennings 
had shut the door of the sitting-room, as well as 
I know it myself. 

I have, however, no objection to add, that we 
should have been certainly discovered by Mrs. 
Merridew but for Rachel’s presence of mind. 
She heard the sound of the old lady’s dress in 
the corridor, and instantly ran out to meet her. 
I heard Mrs. Merridew say, ‘‘ What is the mat- 
ter?’’ and I heard Rachel answer, ‘‘The explo- 
sion!’? Mrs. Merridew instantly permitted her- 
self to be taken by the arm and led into the 
garden, out of the way of the impending shock. 
On her return to the house she met me in the 
hall, and expressed herself as greatly struck by 
the vast improvement in Science since the time 
when she was a girl at school. ‘‘Hxplosions, 
Mr. Blake, are infinitely milder than they were. 
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Lassure you, I barely heard Mr. Jennings’s ex- 
plosion from the garden. And no smell after- 
ward, that I can detect, now we have come back 
to the house! I must really apologize to your 
medical friend. It is only due to him to say 
that he has managed it beautifully!”’ 

So, after vanquishing Betteredge and Mr. 
Bruff, Ezra Jennings vanquished Mrs. Merri- 
dew herself. There is a great deal of unde- 
veloped liberal feeling in the world, after all! 

At breakfast Mr. Bruff made no secret of his 
reasons for wishing that I should accompany 
him to London by the morning train. The 
watch kept at the bank, and the result which 
might yet come of it, appealed so irresistibly to 
Rachel’s curiosity that she at once decided (if 
Mrs. Merridew had no objection) on accompany- 
ing us back to town—so as to be within reach 
of the earliest news of our proceedings. 

Mrs. Merridew proved to be all pliability and 
indulgence, after the truly considerate manner in 
which the explosion had conducted itself; and 
Betteredge was accordingly informed that we 
were all four to travel back together by the 
morning train. I fully expected that he would 
have asked leave to accompany us. But Rachel 
had wisely provided her faithful old servant 
with an occupation that interested him. He 
was charged with completing the refurnishing 
of the house, and was too full of his domestic 
responsibilities to feel the ‘‘detective-fever’’ as 
he might have felt it under other circumstances. 

Our one subject of regret, in going to London, 
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was the necessity of parting, more abruptly than 
we could have wished, with Ezra Jennings. It 
was impossible to persuade him to accompany 
us. I could only promise to write to him; and 
Rachel could only insist on his coming to see 
her when she returned to Yorkshire. There was 
every prospect of our meeting again in a few 
months; and yet there was something very sad 
in seeing our best and dearest friend left stand- 
ing alone on the platform as the train moved out 
of the station. 


On our arrival in London, Mr. Bruff was ac- 
costed at the terminus by a small boy, dressed in 
a jacket and trousers of threadbare black cloth, 
and personally remarkable in virtue of the ex- 
traordinary prominence of his eyes. They pro- 
jected so far, and they rolled about so loosely, 
that you wondered uneasily why they remained 
in their sockets. After listening to the boy, Mr. 
Bruff asked the ladies whether they would excuse 
our accompanying them back to Portland Place. 
I had barely time to promise Rachel that I would 
return, and tell her everything that had happened, 
before Mr. Bruff seized me by the arm and hur- 
ried me into a cab. The boy with the ill-secured 
eyes took his place on the box by the driver, and 
the driver was directed to go to Lombard Street. 

‘““News from the bank?’’ Lasked, as we started. 

‘““News of Mr. Luker,’’ said Mr. Bruff. ‘‘An 
hour ago he was seen to leave his house at Lam- 
beth in a cab, accompanied by two men, whe 
were recognized by my men as police officers in 
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plain clothes. If Mr. Luker’s dread of the In- 
dians is at the bottom of this precaution, the 
inference is plain enough. He is going to take 
the Diamond out of the bank.”’ 

‘And we are going to the bank to see what 
comes of it?”’ 

‘““Yes—or to hear what has come of it, if it is 
all over by this time. Did you notice my boy— 
on the box there?”’ 

‘**T noticed his eyes!’ 

Mr. Bruff laughed. ‘‘They call the poor little 
wretch ‘Gooseberry’ at the office,’? he said. ‘‘I 
employ him to go on errands—and I only wish 
my clerks who have nicknamed him were as 
thoroughly to be depended on as he is. Goose- 
berry is one of the sharpest boys in London, Mr. 
Blake, in spite of his eyes.”’ 

It was twenty minutes to five when we drew 
up before the bank in Lombard Street. Goose- 
berry looked longingly at his master as he opened 
the cab door. 

“Do you want to come in too?’’ asked Mr. 
Bruff, kindly. ‘‘Come in, then, and keep at 
my heels till further orders. He’s as quick as 
lightning,’’ pursued Mr. Bruff, addressing me 
in a whisper. ‘“Two words will do with Goose- 
berry where twenty would be wanted with another 
boy.”’ 

We entered the bank. The outer office—with 
the long counter, behind which the cashiers sat 
—was crowded with people; all waiting their 
turn to take money out, or to pay money in, 
before the bank closed at five o’clock. 
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Two men among the crowd approached Mr. 
Bruff as soon as he showed himself. 

““Well,’’ asked the lawyer. ‘‘Have you seen 
him?’’ 

““He passed us here half an hour since, sir, and 
went on into the inner office.”’ 

“Has he not come out again yet?”’’ 

‘*No, sir.”’ 

Mr. Bruff turned tome. ‘‘Let us wait,’’ he said. 

I looked round among the people about me for 
the three Indians. Nota sign of them was to be 
seen anywhere. The only person present with 
a noticeably dark complexion was a tall man in 
a pilot coat and a round hat, who looked like a 
sailor. Could this be one of them in disguise? 
Impossible! The man was taller than any of | 
the Indians; and his face, where it was not hid- 
den by a bushy black beard, was twice the breadth 
of any of their faces at least. 

‘They must have their spy somewhere,”’ said 
Mr. Bruff, looking at the dark sailor in his turn. 
“* And he may be the man.”’ 

Before he could say any more his coat-tail was 
respectfully pulled by his attendant sprite with 
the gooseberry eyes. Mr. Bruff looked where 
the boy was looking. ‘‘Hush!’’ hesaid. ‘‘Here 
is Mr. Luker!”’ 

The money-lender came out from the inner 
regions of the bank, followed by his two guar- 
dian policemen in plain clothes, 

‘Keep your eye on him,’’ whispered Mr. Bruff. 
“Tf he passes the Diamond to anybody, he will 


pass it here.” 
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Without noticing either of us, Mr. Luker 
slowly made his way to the door—now in the 
thickest, now in the thinnest part of the crowd. 
I distinctly saw his hand move as he passed a 
short, stout man, respectfully dressed in a suit 
of sober gray. The man started a little, and 
looked after him. Mr. Luker moved on slowly 
through the crowd. At the door his guard 
placed themselves on either side of him. They 
were all three followed by one of Mr. Bruff’s 
two men, and I saw them no more. 

T looked round at the lawyer, and then looked 
significantly toward the man in the suit of sober 
gray. ‘‘Yes!’’ whispered Mr. Bruff, ‘‘I saw it 
too!’ He turned about in search of his second 
man. The second man was nowhere to be seen. 
He looked behind him for his attendant sprite. 
Gooseberry had disappeared. 

‘*What the devil does it mean!” said Mr. 
Bruff, angrily. ‘‘They have both left us at 
the very time when we want them most.”’ 

It came to the turn of the man in the gray suit 
to transact his business at the counter. He paid 
in a check—received a receipt for it—and turned 
to go out. 

‘“What is to be done?”’? asked Mr. Bruff. ‘‘We 
can’t degrade ourselves by following him.”’ 

“T can!’’ I said. ‘‘T wouldn’t lose sight of 
that man for ten thousand pounds! ”’ 

**TIn that case,’’ rejoined Mr. Bruff, ‘‘I wouldn’t 
lose sight of you for twice the money. A nice 
occupation for a man in my position,’? he mut- 
tered to himself, as we followed the stranger out 
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of the bank. ‘‘For Heaven’s sake, don’t mention 
it! I should be ruined if it was known.” 

The man in the gray suit got into an omnibus 
going westward. We got in after him. There 
were latent reserves of youth still left in Mr. 
Bruff. I assert it positively—when he took his 
seat in the omnibus he blushed! 

The man with the gray suit stopped the omni- 
bus and got out in Oxford Street. We followed 
him again. He went into a chemist’s shop. 

Mr. Bruff started. ‘‘My chemist!’ he ex- 
claimed. ‘‘I am afraid we have made a mis- 
take.”’ 

We entered the shop. Mr. Bruff and the pro- 
prietor exchanged a few words in private. The 
lawyer joined me again, with a very crestfallen 
face. 

“*It’s greatly to our credit,’’ he said, as he took 
my arm and led me out—‘‘that’s one comfort! ”’ 

‘‘What is to our credit?’’ I asked. 

‘Mr. Blake! you and I are the two worst 
amateur detectives that ever tried their hands 
at the trade. The man in the gray suit has been 
thirty years in the chemist’s service. He was 
sent to the bank to pay money to his master’s ac- 
count—and he knows no more of the Moonstone 
than the babe unborn.”’ 

I asked what was to be done next. 

‘““Come back to my office,’’ said Mr. Bruff. 
“‘Gooseberry and my second man have evidently 
followed somebody else. Let us hope that they 
had their eyes about them, at any rate!”’ 

When we reached Gray’s Inn Square the sec- 
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ond man had arrived there before us. He had 
been waiting for more than a quarter of an hour. 

‘Well!’ asked Mr. Bruff. ‘‘What’s your 
news?”’ 

‘‘T am sorry to say, sir,” replied the man, 
‘‘that I have made a mistake. I could have 
taken my oath that I saw Mr. Luker pass some- 
thing to an elderly gentleman in a light-colored 
paletot. The elderly gentleman turns out, sir, 
to be a most respectable master ironmonger in 
EKastcheap.”’ 

‘‘Where is Gooseberry?’? asked Mr. Bruff, 
resignedly. 

The man stared. ‘‘I don’t know, sir. Ihave 
seen nothing of him since I left the bank.’’ 

Mr. Bruff dismissed the man. ‘‘One of two 
things,’’ he said to me. ‘‘ Either Gooseberry has 
run away, or he is hunting on his own account. 
What do you say to dining here, on the chance 
that the boy may come back in an hour or two? 
I have got some good wine in the cellar, and we 
ean get a chop from the coffee-house.’’ 

We dined at Mr. Bruff’s chambers. Before 
the cloth was removed ‘‘a person’’ was announced 
as wanting to speak to the lawyer. Was the 
person Gooseberry? No: only the man who had 
been employed to follow Mr. Luker when he left 
the bank. 

The report, in this case, presented no feature 
of the slightest interest. Mr. Luker had gone 
back to his own house, and had there dismissed 
his guard. He had not gone out again after- 
ward. Toward dusk the shutters had heen put up 
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and the doors had been bolted. The street before 
the house, and the alley behind the house, had 
been carefully watched. Nosigns of the Indians 
had been visible. No person whatever had been 
seen loitering about the premises. Having stated 
these facts, the man waited to know whether 
there were any further orders. Mr. Bruff dis- 
missed him for the night. 

‘*Do you think Mr. Luker has taken the Moon- 
stone home with him?’’ I asked. 

**Not he,’”’ said Mr. Bruff. ‘‘He would never 
have dismissed his two policemen if he had run 
the risk of keeping the Diamond in his own house 
again.”’ 

We waited another half hour for the boy, and 
waited in vain. It was then time for Mr. Bruff 
to go to Hampstead, and for me to return to 
Rachel in Portland Place. I left my card, in 
charge of the porter at the chambers, with a line 
written on it to say that I should be at my lodg- 
ings at half-past ten that night. The card was 
to be given to the boy, if the boy came back. 

Some men have a knack of keeping appoint- 
ments; and other men have a knack of missing 
them. Iam one of the other men. Add to this 
that I passed the evening at Portland Place, on 
the same seat with Rachel, in a room forty feet 
long, with Mrs. Merridew at the further end of it. 
Does anybody wonder that I got home at half- 
past twelve instead of half-past ten? How 
thoroughly heartless that person must be! And 
how earnestly I hope I may never make that 
person’s acquaintance! 
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My servant handed me a morsel of paper when 
he let me in. 

I read, in a neat, legal handwriting, these 
words: ‘‘If you please, sir, lam getting sleepy. 
I will come back to-morrow morning, between 
nine and ten.’’ Inquiry proved that a boy, with 
very extraordinary-looking eyes, had called, had 
presented my card and message, had waited an 
hour, had done nothing but fall asleep and wake 
up again, had written a line for me, and had 
gone home—after gravely informing the servant 
that ‘‘he was fit for nothing unless he got his 
night’s rest.”’ 

At nine the next morning I was ready for my 
visitor. At half-past nine I heard steps outside 
my door. ‘‘Come in, Gooseberry !’’ I called out. 
‘“Thank you, sir,’? answered a grave and melan- 
choly voice. The door opened. I started to my 
feet and confronted—Sergeant Cuff! 

‘‘T thought I would look in here, Mr. Blake, 
on the chance of your being in town, before I 
wrote to Yorkshire,’’ said the Sergeant. 

He was as dreary and as lean as ever. His 
eyes had not lost their old trick (sc subtly noticed 
in Betteredge’s Narrative) of ‘‘looking as if they 
expected something more from you than you were 
aware of yourself.’’ But, sofaras dress can alter 
a man, the great Cuff was changed beyond all 
recognition. He wore a broad-brimmed white 
hat, a light shooting-jacket, white trousers, and 
drab gaiters. He carried a stout oak stick. His 
whole aim and object seemed to be to look as if 
he had lived in the country all his life. When 
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I complimented him on his metamorphosis, he 
declined, to take it as joke. He complained, 
quite gravely, of the noises and the smells of 
London. I declare I am far from sure that he 
did not speak with a slightly rustic accent! I 
offered him breakfast. The innocent country- 
man was quite shocked. His breakfast-hour 
was half-past six—and he went to bed with the 
cocks and hens! 

“T only got back from Ireland last night,’’ 
said the Sergeant, coming round to the practical 
object of his visit, in his own impenetrable man- 
ner. ‘‘Before I went to bed I read your letter, 
telling me what has happened since my inquiry 
after the Diamond was suspended last year. 
There’s only one thing to be said about the 
matter, on my side. I completely mistook my 
case. How any man living was to have seen 
things in their true light, in such a situation as 
mine was at the time, I don’t profess to know. 
But that doesn’t alter the facts as they stand. I 
own that I made a mess of it. Not the first mess, 
Mr. Blake, which has distinguished my profes- 
sional career! It’s only in books that the officers 
of the detective force are superior to the weakness 
of making a mistake.”’ 

‘“You have come in the nick of time to recover 
your reputation,’’ I said. 

“IT beg your pardon, Mr. Blake,’’ rejoined the 
Sergeant. ‘‘Now I have retired from business I 
don’t care a straw about my reputation. I have 
done with my reputation, thank God! lam here, 
sir, in grateful remembrance of the late Lady 
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Verinder’s liberality to me. I will go back to 
my old work—if you want me, and if you will 
trust me—on that consideration, and on no other. 
Not a farthing of money is to pass, if you please, 
from you to me. This is on honor. Now tell 
me, Mr. Blake, how the case stands since you 
wrote to me last.’’ 

I told him of the experiment with the opium, 
and of what had occurred afterward at the bank 
in Lombard Street. He was greatly struck by 
the experiment—it was something entirely new 
in his experience. And he was particularly in- 
terested in the theory of Ezra Jennings, relating 
to what I had done with the Diamond, after I had 
left Rachel’s sitting-room, on the birthday night. 

‘‘T don’t hold with Mr. Jennings that you hid 
the Moonstone,’’ said Sergeant Cuff. ‘‘But I 
agree with him that you must certainly have 
taken it back to your own room.”’ 

“Well?” I asked. ‘‘And what happened 
then?”’ 

‘“‘“Have you no suspicion yourself of what 
happened, sir?” 

‘*None whatever.”’ 

““Has Mr. Bruff no suspicion?’’ 

‘*No more than I have.”’ 

Sergeant Cuff rose and went to my writing- 
table. He came back with a sealed envelope. 
It was marked ‘‘Private’’; it was addressed to 
me; and it had the Sergeant’s signature in the 
corner. 

‘“‘T suspected the wrong person last year,’’ he 
said; ‘‘and I may be suspecting the wrong per- 
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son now. Wait to open the envelope, Mr. Blake, 
till you have got at the truth; and then compare 
the name of the guilty person with the name that 
I have written in that sealed letter.’’ 

I put the letter into my pocket, and then asked 
for the Sergeant’s opinion of the measures which 
we had taken at the bank. 

‘“‘Very well intended, sir,” he answered, ‘‘and 
quite the right thing todo. But there was an- 
other person who ought to have been looked after 
besides Mr. Luker.’’ 

‘The person named in the letter you have just 
given to me?”’ 

““Yes, Mr. Blake, the person named in the 
letter. It can’t be helped now. I shall have 
something to propose to you and Mr. Bruff, sir, 
when the time comes. Let’s wait, first, and see 
if the boy has anything to tell us that is worth 
hearing.”’ 

It was close on ten o’clock, and the boy had 
not yet made his appearance. Sergeant Cuff 
talked of other matters. He asked after his old 
friend Betteredge, and his old enemy the gar- 
dener. In a minute more he would no doubt 
have got from this to the subject of his favorite 
roses, if my servant had not interrupted us by 
announcing that the boy was below. 

On being brought into the room, Gooseberry 
stopped at the threshold of the door, and looked 
distrustfully at the stranger who was in my com- 
pany. I called to the boy to come to me. 

“You may speak before this gentleman,’’ I 
said. ‘‘He is here to assist me, and he knows 
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all that has happened. Sergeant Cuff,’’ I added, 
‘‘this is the boy from Mr. Bruff’s office.”’ — 

In our modern system of civilization, celebrity 
(no matter of what kind) is the lever that will 
move anything. The fame of the great Cuff had 
even reached the ears of the small Gooseberry. 
The boy’s ill-fixed eyes rolled, when I mentioned 
the illustrious name, till I thought they really 
must have dropped on the carpet. 

‘‘Come here, my lad,’’ said the Sergeant, ‘‘and 
let’s hear what you have got to tell us.”’ 

The notice of the great man—the hero of many 
a famous story in every lawyer’s office in London 
—appeared to fascinate the boy. He placed him- 
self in front of Sergeant Cuff, and put his hands 
behind him, after the approved fashion of a 
neophyte who is examined in his catechism. 

‘*What is your name?”’ said the Sergeant, be- 
ginning with the first question in the catechism. 

‘Octavius Guy,’’ answered the boy. ‘‘They 
call me Gooseberry at the office, because of my 
eyes.”’ 

“Octavius Guy, otherwise Gooseberry,’’ pur- 
sued the Sergeant, with the utmost gravity, ‘‘you 
were missed at the bank yesterday. What were 
you about?”’ 

‘Tf you please, sir, I was following a man.”’ 

‘*Who was he?’ 

“A tall man, sir, with a big black beard, 
dressed like a sailor.”’ 

‘‘T remember the man!’’ I broke in. ‘‘Mr. 
Bruff and I thought he was a spy, employed by 
the Indians.”’ 
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Sergeant Cuff did not appear to be much im- 
pressed by what Mr. Bruff and I had thought. | 
He went on catechising Gooseberry. 

“Well,” he said: ‘‘and why did you follow 
the sailor?’’ 

““Tf you please, sir, Mr. Bruff wanted to know 
whether Mr. Luker passed anything to anybody 
on his way out of the bank. I saw Mr. Luker 
pass something to the sailor with the black 
beard.”’ 

““Why didn’t you tell Mr. Bruff what you 
saw?’’ 

‘*T hadn’t time to tell anybody, sir, the sailor 
went out in such a hurry.”’ 

**And you ran out after him—eh?’’ 

“Yes, sir.’’ 

“*Gooseberry,’’ said the Sergeant, patting his 
head, ‘‘you have got something in that small 
skull of yours—and it isn’t cotton-wool. J am 
greatly pleased with you, so far.”’ 

The boy blushed with pleasure. Sergeant Cuff 
went on. 

‘Well, and what did the sailor do when he got 
into the street?”’ 

‘‘He called a cab, sir.’” 

*¢ And what did you do?”’ 

“‘Held on behind, and run after it.”’ 

Before the Sergeant could put his next ques- 
tion, another visitor was announced —the head 
clerk from Mr. Bruff’s office. 

Feeling the importance of not interrupting 
Sergeant Cuff’s examination of the boy, I re- 
ceived the clerk in another room. Hecame with 
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bad news of his employer. The agitation and 
excitement of the last two days had proved too 
much for Mr. Bruff. He had awoke that 
morning with an attack of gout; he was con- 
fined to his room at Hampstead; and, in the 
present critical condition of our affairs, he was 
very uneasy at being compelled to leave me 
without the advice and assistance of an expe- 
rienced person. The chief clerk had received 
orders to hold himself at my disposal, and 
was willing to do his best to replace Mr. 
Bruff. 

I wrote at once to quiet the old gentleman’s 
mind, by telling him of Sergeant Cuff’s visit: 
adding that Gooseberry was at that moment 
under examination; and promising to inform 
Mr. Bruff, either personally or by letter, of 
whatever might occur later in the day. Hav- 
ing dispatched the clerk to Hampstead with my 
note, I returned to the room which I had left, 
and found Sergeant Cuff at the fire-place, in the 
act of ringing the bell. 

‘*T beg your pardon, Mr. Blake,’’ said the Ser- 
geant. ‘‘I was just going to send word by your 
servant that I wanted to speak to you. There 
isn’t a doubt on my mind that this boy—this 
most meritorious boy,’’ added the Sergeant, pat- 
ting Gooseberry on the head, ‘‘has followed the 
right man. Precious time has been lost, sir, 
through your unfortunately not being at home 
at half-past ten last night. The only thing to 
do, now, is to send for a cab immediately.”’ 

In five minutes more Sergeant Cuff and I (with 
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Gooseberry on the box to guide the driver) were 
on our way eastward, toward the City. 

““One of these days,’’ said the Sergeant, point- 
ing through the front window of the cab, ‘‘that 
boy will do great things in my late profession. 
He is the brightest and cleverest little chap I 
have met with for many a long year past. You 
shall hear the substance, Mr. Blake, of what he 
told me while you were out of the room. You 
were present, I think, when he mentioned that he 
held on behind the cab, and ran after it?”’ 

CVieg? 

‘*Well, sir, the cab went from Lombard Street 
to the Tower Wharf. The sailor with the black 
beard got out, and spoke to the steward of the 
Rotterdam steamboat, which was to start the next 
morning. He asked if he could be allowed to go 
on board at once, and sleep in his berth overnight. 
The steward said, No. The cabins, and berths, 
and bedding were all to have a thorough clean- 
ing that evening, and no passenger could be 
allowed to come on board before the morning. 
The sailor turned round, and left the wharf. 
When he got into the street again the boy no- 
ticed, for the first time, a man dressed like a 
respectable mechanic, walking on the opposite 
side of the road, and apparently keeping the 
sailor in view. The sailor stopped at an eat- 
ing-house in the neighborhood, and went in. 
The boy—not being able to make up his mind 
at the moment—hung about among some other 
boys, staring at the good things in the eating- 
house window. He noticed the mechanic, wait- 
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ing, as he himself was waiting—but still on the 
opposite side of the street. After a minute a cab 
came by slowly, and stopped where the mechanic 
was standing. The boy could only see plainly 
one person in the cab, who leaned forward at the 
window to speak to the mechanic. He described 
that person, Mr. Blake, without any prompting 
from me, as having a dark face, like the face of 
an Indian.”’ 

It was plain, by this time, that Mr. Bruff and 
J had made another mistake. The sailor with 
the black beard was clearly not a spy in the serv- 
ice of the Indian conspiracy. Was he, by any 
possibility, the man who had got the Diamond? 

‘After a little,’ pursued the Sergeant, ‘‘the 
cab moved on slowly down the street. The 
mechanic crossed the road, and went into the 
eating-house. The boy waited outside till he 
was hungry and tired—and then went into the 
eating-house, in his turn. He had a shilling in 
his pocket; and he dined sumptuously, he tells 
me, on a black pudding, an eel-pie, and a bottle 
of ginger- beer. What can a boy not digest? 
The substance in question has never been found 
yet.”’ 

‘‘What did he see in the eating-house?’’ I 
asked. 

‘Well, Mr. Blake, he saw the sailor reading 
the newspaper at one table, and the mechanic 
reading the newspaper at another. It was dusk 
~ before the sailor got up and left the place. He 
looked about him suspiciously when he got out 
into the street. The boy—betng a boy—passed 
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unnoticed. The mechanic had not come out yet. 
The sailor walked on, looking about him, and 
apparently not very certain of where he was 
going next. The mechanic appeared once more, 
on the opposite side of the road. The sailor went 
on, till he got to Shore Lane, leading into Lower 
Thames Street. There he stopped before a public- 
house under the sign of The Wheel of Fortune, 
and, after examining the place outside, went in. 
Gooseberry went in too. There were a great 
many people, mostly of the decent sort, at the 
bar. The Wheel of Fortune is a very respect- 
able house, Mr. Blake; famous for its porter and 
pork-pies.”’ 

The Sergeant’s digressions irritated me. He 
saw it, and confined himself more strictly to 
Gooseberry’s evidence when he went on. 

‘The sailor,’’ he resumed, ‘‘asked if he could 
have a bed. The landlord said ‘No; they were 
full.’ The bar-maid corrected him, and said 
‘Number Ten was empty.’ A waiter was sent 
for to show the sailor to Number Ten. Just be- 
fore that, Gooseberry had noticed the mechanic 
among the people at the bar. Before the waiter 
had answered the call, the mechanic had van- 
ished. The sailor was taken off to his room. 
Not knowing what to do next, Gooseberry had 
the wisdom to wait and see if anything hap- 
pened. Something did happen. The landlord 
was called for. Angry voices were heard up- 
stairs. The mechanic suddenly made his ap- 
pearance again, collared by the landlord, and 
exhibiting, to Gooseberry’s great surprise, all 
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the signs and tokens of being drunk. The land- 
lord thrust him out at the door, and threatened 
him with the police if he came back. From the 
altercation between them, while this was going 
on, it appeared that the man had been discovered 
in Number Ten, and had declared with drunken 
obstinacy that he had taken the room. Goose- 
berry was so struck by this sudden intoxication 
of a previously sober person, that he couldn’t 
resist running out after the mechanic into the 
street. As long as he was in sight of the public- 
house, the man reeled about in the most disgrace- 
ful manner. The moment he turned the corner 
of the street he recovered his balance instantly, 
and became as sober a member of society as you 
could wish to see. Gooseberry went back to The 
Wheel of Fortune in a very bewildered state of 
mind. He waited about again, on the chance 
of something happening. Nothing happened; 
and nothing more was to be heard or seen of 
the sailor. Gooseberry decided on-going back 
to the office. Just as he came to this conclusion, 
who should appear, on the opposite side of the 
street as usual, but the mechanic again! He 
looked up at one particular window at the top of 
the public-house, which was the only one that 
had a light in it. The light seemed to relieve 
his mind. He left the place directly. The boy 
made his way back to Gray’s Inn, got your card 
and message, called, and failed to find you. 
There you have the state of the case, Mr. Blake, 
as it stands at the present time.”’ 
‘“What is your opinion of the case, Sergeant?” 
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“T think it’s serious, sir. Judging by what 
he saw, the Indians are in it, to begin 


Y And the sailor is evidently the man 
to whom Mr. Luker passed the Diamond. It 
seems odd that Mr. Bruff and I, and the man 
in Mr. Bruff’s employment, should all have been 
mistaken about who the person was.”’ 

‘““Not at all, Mr. Blake. Considering the risk 
that person ran, it’s likely enough that Mr. Luker 
purposely misled you by previous arrangement 
between them.’’ 

*‘Do you understand the proceedings at the 
public - house?’”’? I asked. ‘‘The man dressed 
like a mechanic was acting, of course, in the 
employment of the Indians. But I am as much 
puzzled to account for his sudden assumption of 
drunkenness as Gooseberry himself.’’ 

“T think I can give a guess at what it means, 
sir,’’ said the Sergeant. ‘“‘If you will reflect, 
you will see that the man must have had some 
pretty strict instructions from the Indians. They 
were far too noticeable themselves to risk being 
seen at the bank or in the public - house—they 
were obliged to trust everything to their deputy. 
Very good. Their deputy hears a certain num- 
ber named in the public-house as the number of 
the room which the sailor is to have for the night 
—that being also the room (unless our notion is 
all wrong) which the Diamond is to have for the 
night too. Under those circumstances the Indians, 
you may rely on it, would insist on having a de- 
scription of the room—of its position in the house, 
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of its capability of being approached from the 
outside, and so on. What was the man tod 
with such orders as these? Just wha 

He ran upstairs to get a look at the room | 
the sailor was taken into it. He was found there 
making his observations—and he shammed drunk 
as the easiest way of getting out of the difficulty. 
That’s how I read the riddle. After he was turned 
out of the public-house he probably went with 
his report to the place where his employers were 
waiting for him. And his employers, no doubt, 
sent him back to make sure that the sailor was 
really settled at the public-house till the next 
morning. As for what happened at The Wheel 
of Fortune after the boy left, we ought to have 
discovered that last night. It’s eleven in the 
morning now. We must hope for the best and 
find out what we can.”’ 

In a quarter of an hour more the cab stopped 
in Shore Lane, and Gooseberry opened the door 
for us to get out. 

“All right?”’ asked the Sergeant. 

‘‘All right,’’ answered the boy. 

The moment we entered The Wheel of Fortune 
it was plain, even to my inexperienced eyes, that 
there was something wrong in the house. 

The only person behind the counter at which 
the liquors were served was a bewildered servant- 
girl, perfectly ignorant of the business. One or 
two customers, waiting for their morning drink, 
were tapping impatiently on the counter with 
their money. The bar-maid appeared from the 
inner regions of the parlor, excited and preoccu- 
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ome along with me, sir,’’ said Sergeant 
Cuff, coolly leading the way sie re and 
beckoning to the boy to follow him. 

The bar-maid called to her master, and warned 
him that strangers were intruding themselves 
into the house. On the first-floor we were en- 
countered by the landlord, hurrying down, in a 
highly irritated state, to see what was the matter. 

‘Who the devil are you? and what do you 
want here?’’ he asked. 

‘“Keep your temper,’’ said the Sergeant, 
quietly. ‘‘I’ll tell you who I am, to begin 
with. I am Sergeant Cuff.’’ 

The illustrious name instantly produced its 
effect. The angry landlord threw open the door 
of a sitting-room, and asked the Sergeant’s pardon. 

‘‘T am annoyed and out of sorts, sir—that’s 
the truth,’ he said. ‘‘Something unpleasant 
has happened in the house this morning. A 
man in my way of business has a deal to upset 
his temper, Sergeant Cuff.”’ 

‘‘Not a doubt of it,’’ said the Sergeant. ‘“‘Tl 
come at once, if you will allow me, to what 
brings us here. This gentleman and I want to 
trouble you with a few inquiries, on a matter of 
some interest to both of us.”’ 

‘Relating to what, sir?’”’ asked the landlord. 

“Relating to a dark man, dressed like a sailor, 


who slept here last night.”’ 
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anything about him?’’ 

‘‘We can’t be certain till we see him,’ 
swered the Sergeant. 

‘‘See him?’’ echoed the landlord. ‘‘That’s 
the one thing that nobody has been able to do 
since seven o’clock this morning. That was the 
time when he left word, last night, that he was 
to be called. He was called—and there was no 
getting an answer from him. They tried again 
at eight, and they tried again at nine. No use! 
There was the door still locked—and not a sound 
to be heard in the room! I have been out this 
morning—and I only got back a quarter of an 
hour ago. I have hammered at the door myself 
—and all to no purpose. The pot-boy has gone 
to fetch a carpenter. If you can wait a few 
minutes, gentlemen, we will have the door opened 
and see what it means.’’ 

‘“Was the man drunk last night?’’ asked Ser- 
geant Cuff. 

‘Perfectly sober, sir—or I would never have 
let him sleep in my house.”’ 

‘*Did he pay for his bed beforehand ?”’ 

oN owe 

‘Could he leave the room in any way, without 
going out by the door?”’ 

‘“The room is a garret,’? said the landlord. 
‘But there’s a trap-door in the ceiling, leading 
out on to the roof—and a little lower down the 
street there’s an empty house under repair. Do 
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you think, Sergeant, the blackguard has got off 
in that way, without paying?”’ 

“SA sailor,’ said Sergeant Cuff, “might have 
done it—early in the morning, before the street 
was astir. He would be used to climbing, and 
his head wouldn’t fail him on the roofs of the 
houses.’ 

As he spoke the arrival of the carpenter was 
announced, We all went upstairs, at once, to 
the top story. I noticed that the Sergeant was 
unusually grave, even for him. It also struck 
me as odd that he told the boy (after having 
previously encouraged him to follow us) to wait 
in the room below till we came down again. 

The carpenter’s hammer and chisel disposed of 
the resistance of the door in afew minutes. But 
some article of furniture had been placed against 
it inside, asa barricade. By pushing at the door 
we thrust this obstacle aside, and so got admis- 
sion to the room. The landlord entered first; 
the Sergeant second; and I third. The other 
persons present followed us. 

We all looked toward the bed, and all started. 

The man had not left the room. He lay, 
dressed, on the bed, with a white pillow over 
his face, which completely hid it from view. 

‘“‘What does that mean?’’ said the landlord, 
pointing,to the pillow. 

Sergeant Cuff led the way to the bed, without 
answering, and removed the pillow. 

The man’s swarthy face was placid and still; 
his black hair and beard were slightly, very 
slightly, discomposed. His eyes stared wide 


. 
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open, glassy and vacant, at the ceiling. The 
filmy look and the fixed expression of them hor- 
rified me. I turned away and went to the open 
window. The rest of them remained, where 
Sergeant Cuff remained, at the bed. 

‘‘He’s in a fit!’ I heard the landlord say. 

‘‘He’s dead,’’ the Sergeant answered. ‘Send 
for the nearest doctor, and send for the police.” 

The waiter was dispatched on both errands. 
Some strange fascination seemed to hold Sergeant 
Cuff to the bed. Some strange curiosity seemed 
to keep the rest of them waiting to see what the 
Sergeant would do next. 

I turned again to the window. The moment 
afterward I felt a soft pull at my coat-tails, and 
a small voice whispered, ‘‘ Look here, sir!’’ 

Gooseberry had followed us into the room. 
His loose eyes rolled frightfully—not in terror, 
but in exultation. He had made a detective dis- 
covery on his own account. ‘‘Look here, sir,’’ 
he repeated—and led me to a table in a corner 
of the room. 

On the table stood a little wooden box open, 
and empty. On one side of the box lay some 
jeweler’s cotton. On the other side was a torn. 
sheet of white paper, with a seal on it, partly 
destroyed, and with an inscription in writing, 
which was still perfectly legible. The inscrip- 
tion was in these words: 

“Deposited with Messrs. Bushe, Lysaught & 
Bushe, by Mr. Septimus Luker, of Middlesex 
Place, Lambeth, a small wooden box, sealed 
up in this envelope, and containing a valuable 
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AT THE MAN’S FACE. 


IT IS A FACE DISGUISED—AND HERE'S THE PROOF OF IT!” 


—The Moonstone, Vol. Seven, page 155. 
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of great price. The box, when claimed, to be 
only given up by Messrs. Bushe & Co. on the 
personal application of Mr. Luker.’’ 

Those lines removed all further doubt on one 
point at least. The sailor had been in possession 
of the Moonstone when he had left the bank on 
the previous day. 

I felt another pull at my coat-tails. Goose- 
berry had not done with me yet. 

‘“Robbery!’? whispered the boy, pointing, in 
high delight, to the empty box. 

““You were told to wait downstairs,’’ I said. 
“Go away!” 

‘‘And Murder!’’ added Gooseberry, pointing, 
with a keener relish still, to the man on the bed. 

There was something so hideous in the boy’s 
enjoyment of the horror of the scené that I took 
him by the two shoulders and put him out of the 
room. ; 

At the moment when I crossed the threshold 
of the door I heard Sergeant Cuff’s voice asking 
where I was. He met me, as I returned into the 
room, and forced me to go back with him to the 
bedside. 

“‘“Mr. Blake!’’ he said. ‘‘Look at the man’s 
face. It is a face disguised — and here’s the 
proof of it!” 

He traced with his finger a thin line of livid 
white, running backward from the dead man’s 
forehead, between the swarthy complexion and 
the slightly - disturbed black hair. ‘“‘Let’s see 
what is under this,’’ said the Sergeant, suddenly 
seizing the black hair with a firm grip of his hand. 
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My nerves were not strong enough to bear it. 
I turned away again from the bed. 

The first sight that met my eyes, at the other 
end of the room, was the irrepressible Goose- 
berry, perched on a chair, and looking with 
breathless interest, over the heads of his elders, 
at the Sergeant’s proceedings. 

‘‘He’s pulling off his wig!’ whispered Goose- - 
berry, compassionating my position, as the only 
person in the room who could see nothing. 

There was a pause—and then acry of astonish- 
ment among the people round the bed. 

‘“He’s pulled off his beard!’’ cried Gooseberry. 

There was another pause. Sergeant Cuff asked 
for something. The landlord went to the wash- 
hand-stand, and returned to the bed with a basin 
of water and a towel. 

Gooseberry danced with excitement on the 
chair. ‘‘Come up here, along with me, sir! 
He’s washing off his complexion.”’ 

The Sergeant suddenly burst his way through 
the people about him, and came, with horror in 
his face, straight to the place where I was 
standing. 

‘‘Come back to the bed, sir!’ he began. He 
looked at me closer and checked himself. ‘‘No!’’ 
he resumed. ‘‘Open the sealed letter first—the 
letter I gave you this morning.”’ 

T opened the letter. 

‘*Read the name, Mr. Blake, that I have written 
inside.”’ 

Tread the name that he had written. It was 
—CGodfrey Ablewhite, 
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‘“‘Now,”’ said the Sergeant, ‘‘come with me, 
‘and look at the man on the bed.’’ 

I went with him, and looked at the man on 
the bed. 

GODFREY ABLEWHITE! 


Sixth Narrative. 
Contributed by Sergeant Cuff. 


I. 


DorRKING, Surrey, July 30, 1849.—To Frank- 
lin Blake, Esq. Sir—I beg to apologize for the 
delay that has occurred in the production of the 
Report with which I engaged to furnish you. I 
have waited to make it a complete Report; and 
I have been met, here and there, by obstacles 
which it was only possible to remove by some 
little expenditure of patience and time. 

The object which I proposed to myself has 
now, I hope, been attained. You will find, in 
these pages, answers to the greater part—if not 
all—of the questions, concerning the late Mr. 
Godfrey Ablewhite, which occurred to your 
mind when I last had the honor of seeing you. 

I propose to tell you—in the first place—what 
is known of the manner in which your cousin 
met his death; appending to the statement such 
inferences and conclusions as we are justified 
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(according to my opinion) in drawing from the 
facts. 

I shall then endeavor—in the second place—to 
put you in possession of such discoveries as I 
have made, respecting the proceedings of Mr. 
Godfrey Ablewhite, before, during, and after 
the time, when you and he met as guests at 
the late Lady Verinder’s country house. 


Ii. 


As to your cousin’s death; then, first. 

It appears to me to be established, beyond any 
reasonable doubt, that he was killed (while he was 
asleep, or immediately on his waking) by being 
smothered with a pillow from his bed—that the 
persons guilty of murdering him are the three 
Indians—and that the object contemplated (and 
achieved) by the crime was to obtain possession 
of the diamond, called The Moonstone. 

The facts from which this conclusion is drawn 
are derived partly from an examination of the 
room at the tavern, and partly from the evi- 
dence obtained at the Coroner’s Inquest. 

On forcing the door of the room the deceased 
gentleman was discovered, dead, with the pillow 
of the bed over his face. The medical man who 
examined him, being informed of this circum- 
stance, considered the post-mortem appearances 
as being perfectly compatible with murder by 
smothering—that is to say, with murder com-’ 
mitted by some person, or persons, pressing the 
pillow over the nose and mouth of the deceased, 
until death resulted from congestion of the lungs. 
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Next, as to the motive for the crime. 

A small box, with a sealed paper torn off 
from it (the paper containing an inscription) 
was found open, and empty, on a table in the 
room. Mr. Luker has himself personally iden- 
tified the box, the seal, and the inscription. He 
has declared that the box did actually contain 
the diamond, called the Moonstone; and he has 
admitted having given the box (thus sealed up) 
to Mr. Godfrey Ablewhite (then concealed under 
a disguise), on the afternoon of the twenty-sixth 
of June last. The fair inference from all this 
is, that the stealing of the Moonstone was the 
motive of the crime. 

Next, as to the manner in which the crime 
was committed. 

On examination of the room (which is only 
seven feet high), a trap-door in the ceiling, 
leading out on to the roof of the house, was 
discovered open. The short ladder, used for 
obtaining access to the trap-door (and kept 
under the bed), was found placed at the open- 
ing, so as to enable any person, or persons, in 
the room, to leave it again easily. In the trap- 
‘door itself was found a square aperture cut in 
the wood, apparently with some exceedingly 
sharp instrument, just behind the bolt which 
fastened the door on the inner side. In this 
way any person from the outside could have 
drawn back the bolt, and opened the door, and 
have dropped (or have been noiselessly lowered 
by an accomplice) into the room—its height, as 
already observed, being only seven feet. That 
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some person, or persons, must have got admis- 
sion in this way, appears evident from the fact 
of the aperture being there. As to the manner 
in which he (or they) obtained access to the 
roof of the tavern, it is to be remarked that the 
third house, lower down in the street, was 
empty and under repair—that a long ladder 
was left by the workmen, leading from the 
pavement to the top of the house—and that, 
on returning to their work, on the morning 
of the 27th, the men found the plank which 
they had tied to the ladder, to prevent any one 
from using it in their absence, removed, and 
lying on the ground. As to the possibility of 
ascending by this ladder, passing over the roofs 
of the houses, passing back, and descending 
again, unobserved—it is discovered on the evi- 
dence of the night policeman, that he only 
passes through Shore Lane twice in an hour 
when out on his beat. The testimony of the 
inhabitants also declares that Shore Lane, after 
midnight, is one of the quietest and loneliest 
streets in London. Here again, therefore, it 
seems fair to infer that—with ordinary caution 
and presence of mind—any man, or men, might 
have ascended by the ladder, and might have 
descended again, unobserved. Once on the roof 
of the tavern, it has been proved, by experiment, 
that a man might cut through the trap-door while 
lying down on it, and that in such a position the 
parapet in front of the house would conceal 
him from the view of any one passing in the | 
street. 
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Lastly, as to the person, or persons, by whom 
the crime was committed. 

It is known (1) that the Indians had an in- 
terest in possessing themselves of the Diamond. 
(2) It is at least probable that the man looking 
like an Indian, whom Octavius Guy saw at the 
window of the cab speaking to the man dressed 
like a mechanic, was one of the three Hindoo 
conspirators. (3) It is certain that this same 
man dressed like a mechanic, was seen keep- 
ing Mr. Godfrey Ablewhite in view all through 
the evening of the 26th, and was found in the 
bedroom (before Mr. Ablewhite was shown into 
it) under circumstances which lead to the sus- 
picion that he was examining the room. (4) A 
morsel of torn gold thread was picked up in the 
bedroom, which persons expert in such matters 
declare to be of Indian manufacture, and to be 
a species of gold thread not known in England. 
(5) On the morning of the 27th, three men, an- 
swering to the description of the three Indians, 
were observed in Lower Thames Street, were 
traced to the Tower Wharf, and were seen to 
leave London by the steamer bound for Rotter- 
dam. 

There is here moral, if not legal, evidence 
that the murder was committed by the Indians. 

Whether the man personating a mechanic was, 
or was not, an accomplice in the crime, it is im- 
possible to say. That he could have committed 
the murder alone seems beyond the limits of 
probability. Acting by himself, he could 
hardly have smothered Mr. Ablewhite — whe 
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was the taller and the stronger man of the 
two—without a struggle taking place, or a cry 
being heard. A servant-girl, sleeping in the 
next room, heard nothing. The landlord, sleep- 
ing in the room below, heard nothing. The 
whole evidence points to the inference that 
more than one man was concerned in this crime 
—and the circumstances, I repeat, morally justi- 
fy the conclusion that the Indians committed it. 

I have only to add that the verdict at the Cor- 
oner’s Inquest was Willful Murder against some 
person, or persons, unknown. Mr. Ablewhite’s 
family have offered a reward, and no effort has 
been left untried to discover the guilty persons. 
The man dressed like a mechanic has eluded all 
inquiries. The Indians have been traced. As 
to the prospect of ultimately capturing these 
last, I shall have a word to say to you on that 
head when I reach the end of the present Re- 
port. 

In the meanwhile, having now written all that 
is needful on the subject of Mr. Godfrey Able- 
white’s death, I may pass next to the narrative 
of his proceedings, before, during, and after the 
time when you and he met at the late Lady Ve- 
rinder’s house. 

III. 

With regard to the subject now in hand, I 
may state, at the outset, that Mr. Godfrey 
Ablewhite’s life had two sides to it. 

The side turned up to the public view pre- 
sented the spectacle of a gentleman, possessed 
of considerable reputation as a speaker at chari- 
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table meetings and endowed with administrative 
abilities, which he placed at the disposal of vari- 
ous Benevolent Societies, mostly of the female 
sort. The side kept hidden from the general 
notice exhibited this same gentleman in the 
totally different character of a man of pleas- 
ure, with a villa in the suburbs which was not 
taken in his own name, and with a lady in the 
villa who was not taken in his own name either. 

My investigations in this villa have shown me 
several fine pictures and statues; furniture taste- 
fully selected and admirably made; and a con- 
servatory of the rarest flowers, the match of 
which it would not be easy to find in all Lon- 
don. My investigation of the lady has resulted 
in the discovery of jewels which are worthy to 
take rank with the flowers, and of carriages 
and horses which have (deservedly) produced 
a sensation in the Park among persons well 
qualified to judge of the build of the one and 
the breed of the others. 

All this is, so far, common enough. The villa 
and the lady are such familiar objects in Lon- 
don life that I ought to apologize for introducing 
them to notice. But what is not common and 
not familiar (in my experience) is that all these 
fine things were not only ordered, but paid for. 
The pictures, the statues, the flowers, the jewels, 
the carriages, and the horses—inquiry proved, to 
my indescribable astonishment, that not a six- 
pence of debt was owing on any of them. As 
to the villa, it had been bought, out and out, 
and settled on the lady. 
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I might have tried to find the right reading of 
this riddle, and tried in vain—but for Mr. God- 
frey Ablewhite’s death, which caused an inquiry 
to be made into the state of his affairs. 

The inquiry elicited these facts: 

That Mr. Godfrey Ablewhite was intrusted 
with the care of a sum of twenty thousand 
pounds—as one of two Trustees for a young 
gentleman, who was still a minor in the year 
eighteen hundred and forty-eight. That the 
Trust was to lapse, and that the young gentle- 
man was to receive the twenty thousand pounds 
on the day when he came of age, in the month 
of February, eighteen hundred and fifty. That, 
pending the arrival of this period, an income of 
six hundred pounds was to be paid to him by 
his two Trustees, half yearly—at Christmas and 
at Midsummer-Day. That this income was regu- 
larly paid by the active Trustee, Mr. Godfrey 
Ablewhite. That the twenty thousand pounds 
(from which the income was supposed to be de- 
rived) had, every farthing of it, been sold out 
of the Funds, at different periods, ending with 
the end of the year eighteen hundred and forty- 
seven. That the power of attorney, authorizing 
the bankers to sell out the stock, and the various 
written orders telling them what amounts to sell 
out, were formally signed by both the Trustees. 
That the signature of the second Trustee (a re- 
tired army officer, living in the country) was a 
signature forged, in every case, by the active 
'Trustee—otherwise Mr. Godfrey Ablewhite. 

In these facts lies the explanation of Mr. God- 
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frey’s honorable conduct in paying the debts in- 
curred for the lady and the villa—and (as you 
will presently see) of more besides. 


We may now advance to the date of Miss 
Verinder’s birthday (in the year eighteen hun- 
dred and forty-eight)—the twenty-first of June. 

On the day before, Mr. Godfrey Ablewhite 
arrived at his father’s house, and asked (as I 
know from Mr. Ablewhite, senior, himself) for 
a loan of three hundred pounds. Mark the sum; 
and remember at the same time that the half- 
yearly payment to the young gentleman was 
due on the twenty-fourth of the month. Also, 
that the whole of the young gentleman’s fortune 
had been spent by his Trustee by the end of the 
year ’forty-seven. 

Mr. Ablewhite, senior, refused to lend his son 

a farthing. 

' The next day Mr. Godfrey Ablewhite rode 
over, with you, to Lady Verinder’s house. A 
few hours afterward Mr. Godfrey (as you your- 
self have told me) made a proposal of marriage 
to Miss Verinder. Here he saw his way, no 
doubt—if accepted—to the end of all his money 
anxieties, present and future. But, as events 
actually turned out, what happened? Miss Ve- 
rinder refused him. 

On the night of the birthday, therefore, Mr. 
Godfrey Ablewhite’s pecuniary position was 
this: He had three hundred pounds to find 
on the twenty-fourth of the month, and twenty 
thousand pounds to find in February, eighteen 
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hundred and fifty. Failing to raise these sums, 
at these times, he was a ruined man. 

Under those circumstances, what takes place 
next? 

You exasperate Mr. Candy, the doctor, on the 
sore subject of his profession, and he plays you. 
a practical joke, in return, with a dose of laud- 
anum. He trusts the administration of the dose 
(prepared in a little phial) to Mr. Godfrey Able- 
white, who has himself confessed the share he 
had in the matter, under circumstances which 
shall presently be related to you. Mr. Godfrey 
is all the readier to enter into the conspiracy, 
having himself suffered from your sharp tongue, 
in the course of the evening. He joins Better- 
edge in persuading you to drink a little brandy- 
and-water before you go to bed. He privately 
drops the dose of laudanum into your cold grog. 
And you drink the mixture. 

Let us now shift the scene, if you please, to 
Mr. Luker’s house at Lambeth. And allow me 
to remark, by way of preface, that Mr. Bruff and 
I, together, have found a means of forcing the 
money-lender to make a clean breast of it. We 
have carefully sifted the statement he has ad- 
dressed to us; and here it is at your service. } 


TV 


Late on the evening of Friday, the twenty- 
third of June (forty-eight), Mr. Luker was sur- 
prised by a visit from Mr. Godfrey Ablewhite. 
He was more than surprised when Mr. Godfrey 
produced the Moonstone. No such diamond 
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(according to Mr. Luker’s experience) was in 
the possession of any private person in Europe. 

Mr. Godfrey Ablewhite had two modest pro- 
posals to make in relation to this magnificent 
gem. First, would Mr. Luker be so good as 
to buy it? Secondly, would Mr. Luker (in de- 
fault of seeing his way to the purchase) under- 
take to sell it on commission, and to pay a sum 
down, on the anticipated result? 

Mr. Luker tested the Diamond, weighed the 
Diamond, and estimated the value of the Dia- 
mond, before he answered a word. His esti- 
mate (allowing for the flaw in the stone) was 
thirty thousand pounds. 

Having reached that result, Mr. Luker opened 
his lips and put a question: ‘‘How did you come 
by this??? Only six words! But what volumes 
of meaning in them! 

Mr. Godfrey Ablewhite began a story. Mr. 
Luker opened his lips again and only said three 
words this time. ‘‘That won’t do!”’ 

Mr. Godfrey Ablewhite began another story. 
Mr. Luker wasted no more words on him. He 
got up and rang the bell for the servant to show 
the gentleman out. 

Upon this compulsion, Mr. Godfrey made an 
effort, and came out with a new and amended 
version of the affair, to the following effect. 

After privately slipping the laudanum into 
your brandy-and-water, he wished you good- 
night, and went into his own room. It was 
the next room to yours, and the two had a door 
of communication between them. On entering 
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his own room, Mr. Godfrey (as he supposed) 
closed this door. His money troubles kept him 
awake. He sat, in his dressing-gown and slip- 
pers, for nearly an hour, thinking over his po- 
sition. Just as he was preparing to get into bed, 
he heard you talking to yourself in your own 
room, and going to the door of communication, 
found that he had not shut it as he supposed. 

He looked into your room to see what was the 
matter. He discovered you with the candle in 
your hand, just leaving your bed-chamber. He 
heard you say to yourself, in a voice quite un- 
like your own voice: ‘‘How do I know? The 
Indians may be hidden in the house.”’ 

Up to that time he had simply supposed him- 
self (in giving you the laudanum) to be helping 
to make you the victim of a harmless practical 
joke. It now occurred to him that the laud- 
anum had taken some effect on you which had 
not been foreseen by the doctor, any more than 
by himself. In the fear of an accident hap- 
pening, he followed you softly to see what you 
would do. 

He followed you to Miss Verinder’s sitting- 
room, and saw you go in. You left the door 
open. He looked through the crevice thus pro- 
duced, between the door and the post, before he 
ventured into the room himself. 

In that position he not only detected you in 
taking the Diamond out of the drawer—he also 
detected Miss Verinder, silently watching you 
from her bedroom, through her open door. He 
saw that she saw you take the Diamond, too. 
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Before you left the sitting-room again, you 
hesitated a little. Mr. Godfrey took advantage 
of this hesitation to get back again to his bed- 
room before you came out and discovered him. 
He had barely got back, before you got back, 
too. You saw him (as he supposes) just as he 
was passing through the door of communication. 
At any rate, you called to him in a strange, 
drowsy voice. 

He came back to you. You looked at him in 
a dull, sleepy way. You put the Diamond into 
his hand. You said to him: ‘‘Take it back, 
Godfrey, to your father’s bank. It’s safe there 
—it’s not safe here.’? You turned away un- 
steadily, and put on your dressing-gown. You 
sat down in the large arm-chair in your room. 
You said: ‘‘Z can’t take it back to the bank. 
My head’s like lead—and I can’t feel my feet 
under me.’’ Your head sank on the back of the 
chair—you heaved a heavy sigh—and you fell 
asleep. 

Mr. Godfrey Ablewhite went back, with the 
Diamond, into hisown room. His statement is, 
that he came to no conclusion at that time—ex- 
cept that he would wait, and see what happened 
in the morning. 

When the morning came, your language and 
conduct showed that you were absolutely igno- 
rant of what you had said and done overnight. 
At the same time, Miss Verinder’s language and 
conduct showed that she was resolved to say 
nothing (in mercy to you) on her side. If Mr. 
Godfrey Ablewhite chose to keep the Diamond, 
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he might do so with perfect impunity. The 
Moonstone stood between him and ruin. He 
put the Moonstone into his pocket. 


Wis 


This was the story told by your cousin (under 
pressure of necessity) to Mr. Luker. 

Mr. Luker believed the story, to be, as to all 
main essentials, true—on this ground, that Mr. 
Godfrey Ablewhite was too great a fool to have 
invented it. Mr. Bruff and I agreed with Mr. 
Luker, in considering this test of the truth of 
the story to be a perfectly reliable one. 

The next question was the question of what 
Mr. Luker would do in the matter of the Moon- 
stone. He proposed the following terms, as the 
only terms on which he would consent to mix 
himself up with what was (even in his line of 
business) a doubtful and dangerous transac- 
tion. 

Mr. Luker would consent to lend Mr. Godfrey 
Ablewhite the sum of two thousand pounds, on 
condition that the Moonstone was to be deposited 
with him as a pledge. If, at the expiration of 
one year from that date, Mr. Godfrey Ablewhite 
paid three thousand pounds to Mr. Luker, he 
was to receive back the Diamond, as a pledge 
redeemed. If he failed to produce the money 
at the expiration of the year, the pledge (other- 
wise the Moonstone) was to be considered as for- 
feited to Mr. Luker—who would, in this latter 
case, generously make Mr. Godfrey a present of 
certain promissory notes of his (relating to former 
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dealings) which were then in the money-lender’s 
possession. 2 

It is needless to say that Mr. Godfrey indig- 
nantly refused to listen to these monstrous terms. 
Mr. Luker, thereupon, handed him back the Dia- 
mond, and wished him good-night. 

Your cousin went to the door, and came back 
again. How was he to be sure that the conver- 
sation of that evening would be kept strictly a 
secret between his friend and himself? 

Mr. Luker didn’t profess to know how. If 
Mr. Godfrey had accepted his terms, Mr. God- 
frey would have made him an accomplice, and 
might have counted on his silence as on a cer- 
tainty. As things were, Mr. Luker must be 
guided by his own interests. If awkward in- 
quiries were made, how could he be expected 
to compromise himself, for the sake of a man 
who had declined to deal with him? 

Receiving this reply, Mr. Godfrey Ablewhite 
did, what all animals (human and otherwise) 
do, when they find themselves caught in a trap. 
He looked about him in a state of helpless de- 
spair. The day of the month, recorded on a neat 
little card in a box on the money-lender’s chim- 
ney-piece, happened to attract his eye. It was 
the twenty-third of June. On the twenty-fourth 
he had three hundred pounds to pay to the young 
gentleman for whom he was trustee, and no 
chance of raising the money, except the chance 
that Mr. Luker had offered to him. But for 
this miserable obstacle, he might have taken the 
Diamond to Amsterdam, and have made a mar- 
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ketable commodity of it, by having it cut up into 
separate stones. As matters stood, he had no 
choice but to accept Mr. Luker’s terms. After 
all, he had a year at his disposal in which to 
raise the three thousand pounds—and a year 
is a long time. 

Mr. Luker drew out the necessary documents 
on the spot. When they were signed, he gave 
Mr. Godfrey Ablewhite two checks. One, dated 
June 23d, for three hundred pounds. Another, 
dated a week on, for the remaining balance— 
seventeen hundred pounds. 

How the Moonstone was trusted to the keeping 
of Mr. Luker’s bankers, and how the Indians 
treated Mr. Luker and Mr. Godfrey (after that 
had been done) you know already. 

The next event in your cousin’s life refers 
again to Miss Verinder. He proposed marriage 
to her for the second time—and (after having 
been accepted) he consented, at her request, to 
consider the marriage as broken off. One of his 
reasons for making this concession has been pene- 
trated by Mr. Bruff. Miss Verinder had only a 
life-interest in her mother’s property—and there 
was no raising the missing twenty thousand 
pounds on that. 

But you will say, he might have saved the 
three thousand pounds to redeem the pledged 
Diamond, if he had married. He might have 
done so, certainly—supposing neither his wife, 
nor her guardians and trustees, objected to his 
anticipating more than half of the income at his 
disposal, for some unknown purpose, in the first 
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year of his marriage. But even if he got over 
this obstacle, there was another waiting for him 
in the background. The lady at the Villa had 
heard of his contemplated marriage. A superb 
woman, Mr. Blake, of the sort that are not to be 
trifled with—the sort with the light complexion 
and the Roman nose. She felt the utmost con- 
tempt for Mr. Godfrey Ablewhite. It would be 
silent contempt if he made a handsome provision 
for her. Otherwise, it would be contempt with 
a tongue to it. Miss Verinder’s life - interest 
allowed him no more hope of raising the ‘‘pro- 
vision’ than of raising the twenty thousand 
pounds. He couldn’t marry—he really couldn’t 
marry, under all the circumstances. 

How he tried his luck again with another 
lady, and how that marriage also broke down 
on the question of money, you know already. 
You also know of the legacy of five thousand 
pounds, left to him shortly afterward, by one of 
those many admirers among the soft sex whose 
good graces this fascinating man had contrived 
to win. That legacy (as the event has proved) 
led him to his death. 

I have ascertained that when he went abroad, 
on getting his five thousand pounds, he went to 
Amsterdam. There he made all the necessary 
arrangements for having the Diamond cut into 
separate stones. He came back (in disguise), 
and redeemed the Moonstone on the appointed 
day. A few days were allowed to elapse (as a 
precaution agreed to by both parties) before the 
jewel was actually taken out of the bank. If 
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he had got safe with it to Amsterdam, there 
would have been just time between July ’forty- 
nine and February ’fifty (when the young gen- 
tleman came of age) to cut the Diamond, and 
to make a marketable commodity (polished or 
unpolished) of the separate stones. Judge from 
this what motives he had to run the risk which 
he actually ran. It was ‘‘neck or nothing”’ with 
him—if ever it was ‘‘neck or nothing’’ with a 
man yet. i 

I have only to remind you, before closing this 
Report, that there is a chance of laying hands on 
the Indians, and of recovering the Moonstone yet. 

They are now (there is every reason to believe) 
on their passage to Bombay in an Kast India- 
man. The ship (barring accidents) will touch 
at no other port on her way out; and the au- 
thorities of Bombay (already communicated with 
by letter overland) will be prepared to board the 
vessel the moment she enters the harbor. 

I have the honor to remain, dear sir, your 
obedient servant, RicHARD CUFF (late sergeant 
in the Detective Force, Scotland Yard, London).* 


* NotrE.—Wherever the report touches on the events of 
the birthday, or of the three days that followed it, com- 
pare with Betteredge’s Narrative—Chapters VIII. to XIII. 
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Seventh Narrative. 


In a Letter from Mr. Candy. 


FRIZINGHALL, Wednesday, Sept. 26, 1849.— 
Dear Mr. Franklin Blake, you will anticipate the 
sad news I have to tell you, on finding your letter 
to Hzra Jennings returned to you, unopened, 
in thisinclosure. Hedied in my arms, at sunrise, 
on Wednesday last. ; 

I am not to blame for having failed to warn 
you that his end was at hand. He expressly for- 
bade me to write to you. ‘‘I am indebted to Mr. 
Franklin Blake,’’ he said, ‘‘for having seen some 
happy days. Don’t distress him, Mr. Candy— 
don’t distress him.”’ 

His sufferings, up to the last six hours of his 
life, were terrible to see. In the intervals of re- 
mission, when his mind was clear, I entreated 
him to tell me of any relatives of his to whom I 
might write. He asked to be forgiven for refus- 
ing anything to me. And then he said—not 
bitterly—that he would die as he had lived, for- 
gotten and unknown. He maintained that reso- 
lution to the last. There is no hope now of mak- 
ing any discoveries concerning him, His story 
is a blank. 

The day before he died he told me where to 
find all his papers. I brought them to him on 
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his bed. There was a little bundle of old letters 
which he put aside. There was his unfinished 
book. There was his Diary—in many locked 
volumes. He opened the volume for this year, 
and tore out, one by one, the pages relating to 
the time when you and he were together. ‘‘Give 
those,’? he said, ‘‘to Mr. Franklin Blake. In 
years to come he may feel an interest in look- 
ing back at what is written there.’? Then he 
clasped his hands, and prayed God fervently to 
bless you, and those dear to you. He said he 
should like to see you again. But the next mo- 
ment he altered his mind. ‘‘No,’’ he answered, 
when I offered to write—‘‘I won’t distress him! 
I won’t distress him! ”’ 

At his request I next collected the other papers 
—that is to say, the bundle of letters, the unfin- 
ished book, and the volumes of the Diary—and 
inclosed them all in one wrapper, sealed with my 
own seal. ‘‘Promise,’’ he said, ‘‘that you will 
put this into my coffin with your own hand; and 
that you will see that no other hand touches it 
afterward.”’ 

I gave him my promise. And the promise has 
been performed. 

He asked me to do one other thing for him, 
which it cost me a hard struggle to comply with. 
He said, ‘“‘Let my grave be forgotten. Give me 
your word of honor that you will allow no monu- 
ment of any sort—not even the commonest tomb- 
stone—to mark the place of my burial. Let me 
sleep, nameless. Let me rest, unknown.’? When 
I tried to plead with him to alter his resolution 
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he became for the first, and only time, violently 
agitated. I could not bear to see it; and I gave 
way. Nothing but a little grass mound marks 
the place of his rest. In time the tombstones 
will rise round it. And the people who come 
after us will look, and wonder, at the nameless 
grave. 

As I have told you, for six hours before his 
death his sufferings ceased. Hedozed alittle. I 
think he dreamed. Once or twice he smiled. A 
woman’s name, as I suppose—the name of ‘‘ Ella’’ 
—was often on his lips at this time. A few min- 
utes before the end came he asked me to lift him 
on his pillow, to see the sun rise through the 
window. He was very weak. His head fell on 
my shoulder, He whispered, “‘It’s coming!”’ 
Then he said, ‘‘Kiss me!’’ I kissed his fore- 
head. On a sudden he lifted his head. The 
sunlight touched his face. A beautiful expres- 
sion, an angelic expression, came over it. He 
cried out three times, ‘‘Peace! peace! peace!’’ 
His head sank back again on my shoulder, and 
the long trouble of his life was at an end. 

So he has gone from us. This was, as I think, 
a great man—though the world never knew him. 
He bore a hard life bravely. He had the sweet- 
est temper I have ever met with. The loss of 
him makes me feel very lonely. Perhaps I have 
never been quite myself again since my illness. 
Sometimes I think of giving up my practice and 
going away, and trying what some of the foreign 
baths and waters will do for me. 

It is reported here that you and Miss Verinder 
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are to be married next month. Please to accept 
my best congratulations. 

The pages of my poor friend’s Journal are wait- 
ing for you at my house—sealed up, with your 
name on the wrapper. Iwas afraid to trust them 
to the post. 

My best respects and good wishes attend Miss 
Verinder. I remain, dear Mr. Franklin Blake, 
truly yours, THomMas CANDY. 


Eighth Narrative. 
Contributed by Gabriel Betleredge. 


I am the person (as you remember, no doubt) 
who led the way in these pages, and opened the 
story. lam also the person who is left behind, 
as it were, to close the story up. 

Let nobody suppose that I have any last words 
to say here concerning the Indian Diamond. I 
hold that unlucky jewel in abhorrence; and I 
refer you to other authority than mine for such 
news of the Moonstone as you may, at the pres- 
ent time, be expecting to receive. My purpose, 
in this place, is to state a fact in the history of 
the family which has been passed over by every- 
body, and which I won’t allow to be disrespect- 
fully smothered up in that way. The fact to 
which I allude is—the marriage of Miss Rachei 
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and Mr. Franklin Blake. This interesting event 
took place at our house in Yorkshire, on Tues- 
day, October ninth, eighteen hundred and forty- 
nine. I had anew suit of clothes on the occa- 
sion. And the married couple went to spend the 
honeymoon in Scotland. 

Family festivals having been rare enough at 
our house, since my poor mistress’s death, I own 
—on this occasion of the wedding—to having 
(toward the latter part of the day) taken a drop 
too much on the strength of it. 

If you have ever done the same sort of thing 
yourself, you will understand and feel for me. 
If you have not, you will very likely say, ‘‘Dis- 
gusting old man! why does he tell us this?’’ 
The reason why is now to come. 

Having, then, taken my drop (bless you! you 
have got your favorite vice, too: only your vice 
isn’t mine, and mine isn’t yours), I next applied 
the one infallible remedy—that remedy being, 
as you know, ‘‘Robinson Crusoe.’’ Where I 
opened that unrivaled book I can’t say. Where 
the lines of print at last left off running into 
each other I know, however, perfectly well. It 
was at page three hundred:and eighteen—a domes- 
tic bit concerning Robinson lene marriage, 
as follows: 

‘‘With those Thoughts I considered my new 
Engagement, that I had a Wife’’—(Observe! so 
had Mr. Franklin!)—‘‘one Child born’’—(Ob- 
serve again! that might yet be Mr. Franklin’s 
case, too!)—‘‘and my Wife then—’’ What 
Robinson Crusoe’s wife did or did not do 
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‘“‘then,’’ I felt no desire to discover. I scored 
the bit about the Child with my pencil, and put 
a morsel of paper for a mark to keep the place: 
“Tie you there,’ I said, ‘till the marriage of 
Mr. Franklin and Miss Rachel is some months 
older—and then we’ll see!”’ 

The months passed (more than I had bargained 
for), and no occasion presented itself for disturb- 
ing that mark in the book. It was not till this 
present month of November, eighteen hundred 
and fifty, that Mr. Franklin came into my room, 
in high good spirits, and said, ‘‘Betteredge! I 
have got some news for you! Something is go- 
ing to happen in the house before we are many 
months older.”’ 

““Does it concern the family, sir?’’ I asked. 

“Tt decidedly concerns the family,’’ says Mr. 
Franklin. 

‘““Has your good lady anything to do with it, 
if you please, sir?”’ 

‘‘She has a great deal to do with it,”’ says Mr. 
Franklin, beginning to look a little surprised. 

‘You needn’t say a word more, sir,’? I an- 

swered. ‘‘God bless you both! I’m heartily 
glad to hear it.’’ 
_ Mr. Franklin stared like a person thunder- 
struck. ‘‘May I venture to inquire where you 
got your information?’’ he asked. ‘“‘I only got 
mine (imparted in the strictest secrecy) five 
minutes since.”’ ; 

Here was an opportunity of producing ‘‘ Robin- 
son Crusoe’’! Here was a chance of reading that 
domestic bit about the child, which I had marked 
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on the day of Mr. Franklin’s marriage! I read 
those miraculous words with an emphasis which 
did them justice—and then I looked him severely 
inthe face. ‘‘ Now, sir, do you believe in ‘Robin- 
son Crusoe’?’’ I asked, with a solemnity suitable 
to the occasion. 

“‘Betteredge!’’ says Mr. Franklin, with equal 
solemnity, ‘‘I’m convinced at last.’’ He shook 
hands with me—and I felt that I had converted 
him. 

With the relation of this extraordinary cir- 
cumstance, my re-appearance in these pages 
comes to an end. Let nobody laugh at the 
unique anecdote here related. You are wel- 
come to be as merry as you please over every- 
thing else I have written. But when I write 
of Robinson Crusoe, by the Lord, it’s serious— 
and I request you to take it accordingly ! 

When this is said, all is said. Ladies and 
gentlemen, I make my bow, and shut up the 
story. 
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EPILOGUE. 
THE FINDING OF THE DIAMOND. 


Is 
The Statement of Sergeant Cuff’s Man (1849). 


ON the twenty-seventh of June last I received 
instructions from Sergeant Cuff to follow three 
men, suspected of murder, and described as In- 
dians. They had been seen on the Tower Wharf 
that morning, embarking on board the steamer 
bound for Rotterdam. 

I left London by a steamer belonging to an- 
other company, which sailed on the morning of 
Thursday, the 28th. 

Arriving at Rotterdam, I succeeded in finding 
the commander of the Wednesday’s steamer. He 
informed me that the Indians had certainly been 
passengers on board his vessel—but as far as 
Gravesend only. Off that place, one of the 
three had inquired at what time they would 
reach Calais. On being informed that the 
steamer was bound to Rotterdam, the spokes- 
man of the party expressed the greatest surprise 
and distress at the mistake which he and his two 
friends had made. They were all willing (he 
said) to sacrifice their passage- money, if the 
commander of the steamer would only put them 
ashore. Commiserating their position, as for- 
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eigners in a strange land, and knowing no 
reason for detaining them, the commander sig- 
naled for a shore boat, and the three men left 
the vessel. 

This proceeding of the Indians hake been 
plainly resolved on beforehand, as a means of 
preventing their being traced, I lost no time in 
returning to England. I left the steamer at 
Gravesend, and discovered that the Indians had 
gone from that place to London. Thence I again 
traced’ them as having left for Plymouth. In- 
quiries made at Plymouth proved that they had 
sailed, forty-eight hours previously, in the Bew- 
ley Castle, East Indiaman, bound direct for 
Bombay. 

On receiving this intelligence, Sergeant Cuff 
caused the authorities at Bombay to be commu- 
nicated with overland—so that the vessel might 
be boarded by the police immediately on her en- 
tering the port. This step having been taken, - 
my connection with the matter came to an end. 
I have heard nothing more of it since that time. 


TI. 
The Statement of the Captain (1849). 


Iam requested by Sergeant Cuff to set in writ- 
ing certain facts, concerning three men (believed 
to be Hindoos) who were passengers, last sum- 
mer, in the ship Bewley Castle, bound for Bom- 
bay direct, under my command. 

The Hindoos joined us at Plymouth. On the 
passage out I heard no complaint of their con- 
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duct. They were berthed in the forward part 
of the vessel. I had but few occasions myself of 
personally noticing them. 

In the: latter part of the voyage we had the 
misfortune to be becalmed for three days and 
nights off the coast of India. I have not got 
the ship’s Journal to refer to, and I cannot now 
call to mind the latitude and longitude. As to 
our position, therefore, I am only able to state 
generally that the currents drifted us in toward 
the land, and that, when the wind found us 
again, we reached our port in twenty-four hours 
afterward. 

The discipline of a ship (as all sea-faring per- 
sons know) becomes relaxed inalong calm. The 
discipline of my ship became relaxed. Certain 
gentlemen among the passengers got some of the 
smaller boats lowered, and amused themselves 
by rowing about, and swimming, when the sun, 
at evening-time, was cool enough to let them 
divert themselves in that way. The boats, when 
done with, ought to have been slung up again 
in their places. Instead of this they were left 
moored to the ship’s side. What with the heat, 
and what with the vexation of the weather, 
neither officers nor men seemed to be in heart 
for their duty while the calm lasted. 

On the third night nothing unusual was heard 
or seen by the watch on deck. When the morn- 
ing came the smallest of the boats was missing 
--and the three Hindoos were next reported to 
be missing too. 

If these men had stolen the boat shortly after 
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dark (which I‘have no doubt they did), we were 
near enough to the land to make it vain to send 
in pursuit of them, when the discovery was made 
in the morning. I have no doubt they got ashore, 
in that calm weather (making all due allowance 
for fatigue and clumsy rowing), before daybreak. 

On reaching our port, I there learned, for the 
first time, the reason my three passengers had 
for seizing their opportunity of escaping from 
the ship. I could only make the same statement 
to the authorities which I have made here. They 
considered me to blame for allowing the disci- 
pline of the vessel to be relaxed. I have ex- 
pressed my regret on this score to them and to 
my owners. Since that time nothing has been 
heard, to my knowledge, of the three Hindoos. 
I have no more to add to what is here written. 


Il. 


The Statement of Mr. Murthwaite (1850). 


(IN A LETTER TO MR. BRUFF.) 


Have you any recollection, my dear sir, of a 
semi-savage person whom you met out at dinner, 
in London, in the autumn of ’forty-eight? Per- 
mit me to remind you that the person’s name , 
was Murthwaite, and that you and he had a 
long conversation together after dinner. The 
talk related to an Indian Diamond, called the 
Moonstone, and to a conspiracy then in exist- 
ence to get possession of the gem. 

Since that time I have been wandering in Cen- 
tral Asia. Thence, I have drifted back to the 
Vol. 7 u— 
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scene of some of my past adventures in the north 
and northwest of India. About a fortnight since 
I found myself in a certain district or province 
(but little known to Europeans) called Kattiawar. 

Here an adventure befell me, in which (in- 
credible as it may appear) you are personally 
interested. 

In the wild regions of Kattiawar (and how 
wild they are you will understand, when I teli 
you that even the husbandmen plow the land 
armed to the teeth) the population is fanatically 
devoted to the old Hindoo religion—to the an- 
cient worship of Bramah and Vishnu. The few 
Mohammedan families, thinly scattered about 
the villages in the interior, are afraid to taste 
meat of any kind. A Mohammedan even sus- 
pected of killing that sacred animal, the cow, is, 
as a matter of course, put to death without mercy 
in these parts, by the pious Hindoo neighbors 
who surround him. ‘To strengthen the religious 
enthusiasm of the people, two of the most famous 
shrines of Hindoo pilgrimage are contained with- 
in the boundaries of Kattiawar. One of them 
is Dwarka, the birthplace of the god Krishna. 
The other is the sacred city of Somnauth—sacked 
and destroyed, as long since as the eleventh cen- 
tury, by the Mohammedan conqueror, Mahmoud 
of Ghizni. 

Finding myself, for the second time, in these 
romantic regions, I resolved not to leave Kat- 
tiawar without looking once more on the mag- 
nificent desolation of Somnauth. At the place 
where I planned to do this, I was (as nearly ag 
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I could calculate it) some three days distant, 
journeying on foot, from the sacred city. 

I had not been long on the road before I no- 
ticed that other people—by twos and threes— 
' appeared to be traveling in the same direction 
as myself. 

To such of these as spoke to me I gave myself 
out as a Hindoo-Buddhist, from a distant prov- 
ince, bound on a pilgrimage. It is needless to 
say that my dress-was of the sort to carry out 
this description. Add, that I know the lan- 
guage as well as I know my own, and that I 
am lean enough and brown enough to make it 
no easy matter to detect my European origin— 
and you will understand that I passed muster 
with the people readily; not as one‘of them- 
selves, but as a stranger from a distant part of 
their own country. 

On the second day the number of Hindoos‘ 
traveling in my direction had increased to fifties 
and hundreds. On the third day the throng had 
swollen to thousands; all slowly converging to 
one point—the city of Somnauth. 

A trifling service which I was able to render 
to one of my fellow-pilgrims during the third 
day’s journey proved the means of introducing 
me to certain Hindoos of the higher caste. From 
these men I learned that the multitude was on 
its way to a great religious ceremony, which 
was to take place on a hill at a little distance 
from Somnauth. The ceremony was in honor of 
the god of the Moon; and it was to be held at night. 

The crowd detained us as we drew near to the 
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place of celebration. By the time we reached 
the hill the moon was high in the heavens. My 
Hindoo friends possessed some special privileges 
which enabled them to gain access to the shrine. 
They kindly allowed me to accompany them. 
When we arrived at the place we found the 
shrine hidden from our view by a curtain hung 
between two magnificent trees. Beneath the 
trees a flat projection of rock jutted out, and 
formed a species of natural platform. Below this 
I stood, in company with my Hindoo friends. 

Looking back down the hill, the view pre- 
sented the grandest spectacle of Nature and 
Man, in combination, that I have ever seen. 
The lower slope of the eminence melted im- 
perceptibly into a grassy plain, the place of 
the meeting of three rivers. On one side the 
graceful winding of the waters stretched away, 
now visible, now hidden by trees, as far as the 
eye could see. On the other the waveless ocean 
slept in the calm of the night. People this lovely 
scene with tens of thousands of human creatures, 
all dressed in white, stretching down the sides 
of the hill, overflowing into the plain, and fring- 
ing the nearer banks of the winding rivers. Light 
this halt of the pilgrims by the wild red flames 
of cressets and torches, streaming up at intervals 
from every part of the innumerable throng. Im- 
agine the moonlight of the Hast, pouring in un- 
clouded glory over all—and you will form some 
idea of the view that met me, when I looked 
forth from the summit of the hill. 

A strain of plaintive music, played on stringed 
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instruments and flutes, recalled my attention to 
the hidden shrine. 

I turned, and saw on the rocky platform the 
figures of three men. In the central figure of 
the three I recognized the man to whom I had 
spoken in England, when the Indians appeared 
on the terrace at Lady Verinder’s house. The 
other two, who had been his companions on that oc- 
casion, were no doubt his companions also on this. 

One of the Hindoos, near whom I was stand- 
ing, saw me start. In a whisper he explained 
to me the apparition of the three figures on the 
platform of rock, 

They were Brahmans (he said) who had for- 
feited their caste in the service of the god. The 
god had commanded that their purification should 
be the purification by pilgrimage. On that night 
the three men were to part. In three separate 
directions, they were to set forth as pilgrims to 
the shrines of India. Never more were they to 
look on each other’s faces. Never more were 
they to rest on their wanderings, from the day 
which witnessed their separation to the day 
which witnessed their death. 

As those words were whispered to me the 
plaintive music ceased. The three men pros- 
trated themselves on the rock, before the cur- 
tain which hid the shrine. They rose—they 
looked on one another—they embraced. Then 
they descended separately among the people. 
The people made way for them in dead silence. 
In three different directions I saw the crowd 
part at one and the same moment. Slowly the 
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grand, white mass of the people closed together 
again. The track of the doomed men through 
the ranks of their fellow-mortals was obliterated. 
We saw them no more. 

A new strain of music, loud and jubilant, rose 
from the hidden shrine. The crowd around me 
shuddered and pressed together. 

The curtain between the trees was drawn 
aside, and the shrine was disclosed to view. 

There, raised high on a throne, seated on his 
typical antelope, with his four arms stretching 
toward the four corners of the earth, there 
soared above us, dark and awful in the mystic 
light of heaven, the god of the Moon. And 
there, in the forehead of the deity, gleamed 
the yellow Diamond, whose splendor had last 
shone on me, in England, from the bosom of a 
woman’s dress! 

Yes; after the lapse of eight centuries the 
Moonstone looks forth once more over the walls 
of the sacred city in which its story first began. 
How it has found its way back to its wild native 
land—by what accident, or by what crime, the 
Indians regained possession of their sacred gem 
—may be in your knowledge, but is not in mine. 
You have lost sight of it in England, and (if I 
know anything of this people) you have lost 
sight of it forever. So the years pass, and 
repeat each other; so the same events revolve 
in the cycles of time. What will be the next 
adventures of the Moonstone? Who can tell? 


END OF ‘‘ THE MOONSTONE.”’ 


THE NEW MAGDALEN. 


TO THE MEMORY OF 
CHARLES ALLSTON COLLINS. 
(9th April, 1873.) 

FIRST SCENE. 
The Cottage on the Frontier. 


PREAMBLE. 


THE place is France. 

The time is autumn, in the year eighteen hun- 
dred and seventy—the year of the war between 
France and Germany. 

The persons are, Captain Arnault, of the French 
army; Surgeon Surville, of the French ambu- 
lance; Surgeon Wetzel, of the German army; 
Mercy Merrick, attached as nurse to the French 
ambulance; and Grace Roseberry, a traveling 
lady on her way to England. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE TWO WOMEN. 


It was a dark night. The rain was pouring 


in torrents. 
Late in the evening a skirmishing party of the 
(191) 
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French and a skirmishing party of the Germans 
had met, by accident, near the little village of 
Lagrange, close to the German frontier. In the 
struggle that followed, the French had (for once) 
got the better of the enemy. For the time, at 
least, a few hundreds out of the host of the in- 
vaders had been forced back over the frontier. 
It was a trifling affair, occurring not long after 
the great German victory of Weissenbourg, and 
the newspapers took little or no notice of it. 
Captain Arnault, commanding on the French 
side, sat alone in one of the cottages of the vil- 
lage, inhabited by the miller of the district. 
The Captain was reading, by the light of a 
solitary tallow-candle, some intercepted dis- 
patches taken from the Germans. He had suf- 
fered the wood fire, scattered over the large open 
grate, to burn low; the red embers only faintly 
illuminated a part of the room. On the floor be- 
hind him lay some of the miller’s empty sacks. 
Ina corner opposite to him was the miller’s solid 
walnut-wood bed. On the walls all around him 
were the miller’s colored prints, representing a 
happy mixture of devotional and domestic sub- 
jects. A door of communication leading into 
the kitchen of the cottage had been torn from 
its hinges, and used to carry the men wounded 
in the skirmish from the field. They were now 
comfortably laid at rest in the kitchen, under 
the care of the French surgeon and the English 
nurse attached to the ambulance. <A piece of 
coarse canvas screened the opening between the 
two rooms in place of the door. A second door, 
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leading from the bed-chamber into the yard, 
was locked; and the wooden shutter protecting 
the one window of the room was carefully 
barred. Sentinels, doubled in number, were 
placed at all the outposts. The French com- 
mander had neglected no precaution which could 
reasonably insure for himself and for his men 
a quiet and comfortable night. 

Still absorbed in his perusal of the dispatches, 
and now and then making notes of what he read 
by the help of writing materials placed at his 
side, Captain Arnault was interrupted by the 
appearance of an intruder in the room. Sur- 
geon Surville, entering from the kitchen, drew 
aside the canvas screen, and approached the 
little round table at which his superior officer 
was sitting. 

‘*What is it?’’ said the captain, sharply. 

“<A question to ask,’’ replied the surgeon. ‘‘ Are 
we safe for the night?”’ 

‘““Why do you want to know?’’ inquired the 
captain, suspiciously. 

The surgeon pointed to the kitchen, now the 
hospital devoted to the wounded men. 

‘‘The poor fellows are anxious about the next 
few hours,’’ he replied. ‘‘They dread a surprise, 
and they ask me if there is any reasonable hope 
of their having one night’s rest. What do you 
think of the chances?’’ 

The captain shrugged his shoulders. The 
surgeon persisted. 

‘‘Surely you ought to know?” he said. 

“‘T know that we are in possession of the vil- 
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lage for the present,’’ retorted Captain Arnault, 
‘‘and I know no more. Here are the papers of 
the enemy.’’ He held them up and shook them 
impatiently as he spoke. ‘‘They give me no in- 
formation that I can rely on. For all I can tell 
to the contrary, the main body of the Germans, 
outnumbering us ten to one, may be nearer this 
cottage than the main body of the French. Draw 
your own conclusions. I have nothing more to 
say.”’ 

Having answered in those discouraging terms, 
Captain Arnault got on his feet, drew the hood 
of his great-coat over his head, and lit a cigar 
at the candle. 

‘*Where are you going?’”’ asked the surgeon. 

**T’o visit the outposts.”’ 

**Do you want this room for a little while?’ 

**Not for some hours to come. Are you think- 
ing of moving any of your wounded men in here?”’ 

*T was thinking of the English lady,’’ an- 
swered the surgeon. ‘‘The kitchen is not quite 
the place for her. She would be more comfort- 
able here; and the English nurse might keep 
her company.”? 

Captain Arnault smiled, not very pleasantly. 
‘*They are two fine women,’’ he said, ‘‘and 
Surgeon Surville is a ladies’ man. Let them 
come in, if they are rash enough to trust them- 
selves here with you.’? He checked himself 
on the point of going out, and looked back dis- 
trustfully at the lighted candle. ‘‘Caution the 
women,” he said, ‘‘to limit the exercise of their 
curiosity to the inside of this room.’’ 
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“What do you mean?”’ 

The captain’s forefinger pointed significantly 
to the clésed window-shutter. 

““Did. you ever know a woman who could re- 
sist looking out of window?” he asked. ‘‘Dark 
as it is, sooner or later these ladies of yours will 
feel tempted to open that shutter. Tell them I 
don’t want the light of the candle to betray my 
headquarters to the German scouts. How is the 
weather? §till raining?’ 

Pouring? 

‘So much the better. The Germans won’t see 
us.’’? With that consolatory remark he unlocked 
the door leading into the yard, and walked out. 

The surgeon lifted the canvas screen and called 
into the kitchen: 

“‘Miss Merrick, have you time to, take a little 
rest?’’ 

**Plenty of time,’’ answered a soft voice with 
an underlying melancholy in it, plainly distin- 
guishable though it had only spoken three words. 

‘Come in, then,’’ continued the surgeon, ‘‘and 
bring the English lady with you. Here is a 
quiet room all to yourselves.”’ 

He held back the canvas, and the two women 
appeared. 

The nurse led the way—tall, lithe, graceful— 
attired in her uniform dress of neat black stuff, 
with plain linen collar and cuffs, and with the 
scarlet cross of the Geneva Convention embroid- 
ered on her left shoulder. Pale and sad, her ex- 
pression and manner both eloquently suggestive 
of suppressed suffering and sorrow, there was an 
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innate nobility in the carriage of this woman’s 
head, an innate grandeur in the gaze of her large 
gray eyes and in the lines of her finely propor- 
tioned face, which made her irresistibly strik- 
ing and beautiful, seen under any circumstances 
and clad in any dress. Her companion, darker 
in complexion and smaller in stature, possessed 
attractions which were quite marked enough to 
account for the surgeon’s polite anxiety to shelter 
her in the captain’s room. The common consent 
of mankind would have declared her to be an 
unusually pretty woman. She wore the large 
gray cloak that covered her from head to foot 
with a grace that lent its own attractions to 
a plain and even a shabby article of dress. The 
languor in her movements, and the uncertainty 
of tone in her voice as she thanked the surgeon, 
suggested that she was suffering from fatigue. 
Her dark eyes searched the dimly-lighted room 
timidly, and she held fast by the nurse’s arm 
with the air of a woman whose nerves had been 
severely shaken by some recent alarm. 

‘“You have one thing to remember, ladies,”’ 
said the surgeon. ‘‘Beware of opening the shut- 
ter, for fear of the light being seen through the 
window. For the rest, we are free to make 
ourselves as comfortable here as we can. Com- 
pose yourself, dear madam, and rely on the prov 
tection of a Frenchman who is devoted to you!’’ 
He gallantly emphasized his last words by rais- 
ing the hand of the English lady to his lips. At 
the moment when he kissed it the canvas screen 
was again drawn aside. A person in the service 
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of the ambulance appeared, announcing that a 
bandage had slipped, and that one of the wounded 
men was to all appearance bleeding to death. The 
surgeon, submitting to destiny with the worst 
possible grace, dropped the charming English- 
woman’s hand, and returned to his duties in the 
kitchen. The two ladies were left together in 
the room. 

‘*Will you take a chair, madam?” asked the 
nurse. 

**Don’t call me ‘madam,’ ’’ returned the young 
lady, cordially. ‘‘My name is Grace Roseberry. 
What is your name?”’ 

The nurse hesitated. ‘‘Nota pretty name, like 
yours,’’ she said, and hesitated again. ‘‘Call 
me ‘Mercy Merrick,’ ’’ she added, after a mo- 
ment’s consideration. 

Had she given an assumed name? Was there 
some unhappy celebrity attached to her-own 
name? Miss Roseberry did not wait to ask 
herself these questions. ‘‘How can I thank 
you,’’ she exclaimed, gratefully, ‘“‘for your 
sisterly kindness to a stranger like me?”’ 

“‘T have only done my duty,’ said Mercy 

Merrick, a little coldly. ‘“‘Don’t speak of it.”’ 
- “T must speak of it. What asituation you 
found me in when the French soldiers had 
driven the Germans away! My traveling-car- 
riage stopped; the horses seized; I myself in a 
_ strange country at-nightfall, robbed of my money 
and my luggage, and drenched to the skin by 
the pouring rain! I am indebted to you for 
shelter in this place—I am wearing your clothes 
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—I should have died of the fright and the ex- 
posure but for you. What return can I make 
for such services as these?”’ i 

Mercy placed a chair for her guest near the 
captain’s table, and seated herself, at some little 
distance, on an old chest in a corner of the room. 
‘*May I ask you a question?”’ she said, abruptly. 

‘‘A hundred questions,’’ cried Grace, ‘‘if you 
like.’? She looked at the expiring fire, and at 
the dimly visible figure of her companion seated 
in the obscurest corner of the room. ‘‘*That 
wretched candle hardly gives any light,’’ she 
said, impatiently. ‘‘It won’t last much longer. 
Can’t we make the place more cheerful? Come 
out of your corner. Call tor more wood and 
more lights.” 

Mercy remained in her corner and shook her 
head. ‘‘Candles and wood are scarce things 
here,’? she answered. ‘‘We must be patient, 
even if we are left in the dark. Tell me,’’ she 
went on, raising her quiet voice a little, ‘Show 
came you to risk crossing the frontier in war- 
time?’’ 

Grace’s voice dropped when she answered the 
question, Grace’s momentary gayety of manner 
suddenly left her. 

‘“‘T had urgent reasons,’’ she said, ‘‘for return: 
ing to England.”’ 

‘‘Alone?”’ rejoined the other. ‘Without any 
one to protect you?’’ 

Grace’s head sank on her bosom. ‘‘I have 
left my only protector—my father—in the En- 
glish burial-ground at Rome,’’ she answered, 
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simply. ‘‘My mother died, years since, in 
Canada.”’ 

The shadowy figure of the nurse suddenly 
changed its position on the chest. She had 
started as the last word passed Miss Bee 
berry’s lips. 

**Do you know Canada?’’ asked Grace. 

**Well,’? was the brief answer — reluctantly 
given, short as it was. 

‘“Were you ever near Port Logan?’’ 

*‘T once lived within a few miles of Port 
Logan.’’ 

‘*When?”’ 

*‘Some time since.’? With those words Mercy 
Merrick shrank back into her corner and changed 
the subject. ‘‘Your relatives in England must 
be very anxious about you,”’ she said. 

Grace sighed. ‘‘I have no relatives in En- 
gland. You can hardly imagine a person more 
friendless than I am. We went away from 
Canada, when my father’s health failed, to try 
the climate of Italy, by the doctor’s advice. His 
death has left me not only friendless but poor.’’ 
She paused, and took a leather letter-case from 
the pocket of the large gray cloak which the 
nurse had lent to her. ‘‘My prospects in life,’’ 
she resumed, ‘‘are all contained in this little 
case. Here is the one treasure I contrived to 
conceal when I was robbed of my other things.” 

Mercy could just see the letter-case as Grace 
held it up in the deepening obscurity of the 
room. ‘‘Have you got money in it?’’ she asked. 

‘“‘No; only a few family papers, and a letter 
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from my father, introducing me to an elderly 
lady in England—a connection of his by mar- 
riage, whom I have never seen. The lady has 
consented to receive me as her companion and 
reader. If I don’t return to England soon, some 
other person may get the place.” 

‘‘Have you no other resource?’’ 

‘“‘None. My education has been neglected— 
we led a wild life in the far West. Jam quite 
unfit to go out as a governess. I am absolutely 
dependent on this stranger, who receives me for 
my father’s sake.’’ She put the letter-case back 
in the pocket of her cloak, and ended her little 
narrative as unaffectedly as she had begun it. 
‘*Mine is a sad story, is it not?’’ she said. 

The voice of the nurse answered her suddenly 
and bitterly in these strange words: 

‘‘There are sadder stories than yours. There 
are thousands of miserable women who would 
ask for no greater blessing than to change places 
with you.”’ 

Grace started. ‘‘What can there possibly be 
to envy in such a lot as mine?”’ 

‘“Your unblemished character, and your pros- 
pect of being established honorably in a respect- 
able house.’’ 

Grace turned in her chair, and looked wonder- 
ingly into the dim corner of the room. 

‘How strangely you say that!’’ she exclaimed. 
There was no answer; the shadowy figure on the 
chest never moved. Grace rose impulsively, and 
drawing her chair after her, approached the nurse, 
‘*Is there some romance in your life?’’ she asked. 
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‘“Why have yousacrificed yourself to the terrible 
duties which I find you performing here? You 
interest me indescribably. Give me your hand.”’ 

Mercy shrank back, and refused the offered 
hand. . 

‘‘Are we not friends?’’ Grace asked, in as- 
tonishment. 

‘“We can never be friends.”’ 

‘Why not?”’ 

The nurse was dumb. Grace called to mind 
the hesitation that she had shown when she had 
mentioned her name, and drew a new conclu- 
sion fromit. ‘‘Should I be guessing right,’’ she 
asked, eagerly, ‘‘if I guessed you to be some 
great lady in disguise?”’ 

Mercy laughed to herself—low and bitterly. 
*“T a great lady!’ she said, contemptuously. 
‘‘Wor Heaven’s sake, let us talk of something 
else!”’ 

Grace’s curiosity was thoroughly roused. She 
persisted. ‘‘Once more,’’ she whispered, per- 
suasively, ‘‘let us be friends.’’ She gently laid 
her hand as she spoke on Mercy’s shoulder, 
Mercy roughly shook it off. There was a rude- 
ness in the action which would have offended 
the most patient woman living. Grace drew 
back indignantly. ‘‘Ah!”’ she cried, ‘“‘you are 
cruel.”’ 

“T am kind,’’ answered the nurse, speaking 
more sternly than ever. 

‘‘Ts it kind to keep me atadistance? I have 


told you my story.”’ 
The nurse’s voice rose excitedly. ‘‘Don’t 
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tempt me to speak out,’’ she said; ‘“‘you will 
regret it.”’ 

Grace declined to accept the warning. ‘‘I 
have placed confidence in you,’’ she went on. 
‘‘It is ungenerous to lay me under an obligation, 
and then to shut me out of your confidence in 
return.’ 

“Vou will have it??? said Mercy Merrick. 
“Vou shall haveit! Sitdownagain.’’ Grace’s 
heart began to quicken its beat in expectation of 
the disclosure that was to come. She drew her 
chair closer to the chest on which the nurse was 
sitting. With a firm hand Mercy put the chair 
back toa distance from her. ‘‘Notso near me!’’ 
she said, harshly. 

‘*Why not?”’ 

‘Not so near,’’ repeated the sternly resolute 
voice. ‘‘Wait till you have heard what I have 
to say.” 

Grace obeyed without a word more. There 
was a momentary silence. <A faint flash of light 
leaped up from the expiring candle, and showed 
Mercy crouching on the chest, with her elbows 
on her knees, and her face hidden in her hands. 
The next instant the room was buried in obscur- 
ity. As the darkness fell on the two women the 
nurse spoke. 


? 


CHAPTER II. 
MAGDALEN—IN MODERN TIMES. 


‘“WHEN your mother was alive were you ever 
out with her after nightfall in the streets of a 
great city?”’ 
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In those extraordinary terms Mercy Merrick 
opened the confidential interview which Grace 
Roseberry had forced on her. Grace answered, 
simply, ‘‘I don’t understand you.”’ 

“‘T will put it in another way,”’ said the nurse. 
Its unnatural hardness and sternness of tone 
passed away from her voice, and its native gen- 
tleness and sadness returned, as she made that 
reply. ‘‘You read the newspapers like the rest 
of the world,’’ she went on; ‘‘have you ever 
read of your unhappy fellow-creatures (the 
starving outcasts of the population) whom 
Want has driven into Sin?”’ 

Still wondering, Grace answered that she had 
read of such things often, in newspapers and in 
books. 

*‘Have you heard—when those starving and 
sinning fellow-creatures happened to be women 
—of Refuges established to protect and reclaim 
them ?”’ 

The wonder in Grace’s mind passed away, and 
a vague suspicion of something painful to come 
took its place. ‘‘These are extraordinary ques- 
tions,’’ she said, nervously. ‘‘What do you 
mean?”? — 

‘“‘Answer me,’’ the nurse insisted. ‘‘Have 
you heard of the Refuges? Have you heard 
of the Women?’’. 

bOViest 27 

“‘Move your chair a little further away from 
me.”? She paused. Her voice, without losing 
its steadiness, fell to its lowest tones. ‘‘Z was 
once of those women,”’’ she said, quietly. 
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Grace sprang to her feet with a faint cry. She 
stood petrified —incapable of uttering a word. 

‘“‘T have been in a Refuge,’’ pursued the 
sweet, sad voice of the other woman. ‘‘J have 
been in a Prison. Do you still wish to be my 
friend? Do you still insist on sitting close by 
me and taking my hand?’’ She waited for a 
reply, and no reply came. ‘‘You see you were 
wrong,’’ she went on, gently, ‘‘when you called 
me cruel—and I was right when I told you I 
was kind.”’ 

At that appeal Grace composed herself, and 
spoke. ‘‘I don’t wish to offend you—” she 
began, confusedly. 

Mercy Merrick stopped her there. 

‘You don’t offend me,’’ she said, without the 
faintest note of displeasure in her tone. ‘‘I am 
accustomed to stand in the pillory of my own 
past life. I sometimes ask myself if it was all 
my fault. I sometimes wonder if Society had 
no duties toward me when I was a child selling 
matches in the street-—when I was a hard-work- 
ing girl fainting at my needle for want of food.’’ 
Her voice faltered a little for the first time as it 
pronounced those words; she waited a moment, 
and recovered herself. ‘‘It’s too late to dwell 
on these things now,’ she said, resignedly. 
“Society can subscribe to reclaim me; but 
Society can’t take me back. You see me here 
in a place of trust—patiently, humbly, doing 
all the good I can. It doesn’t matter! Here, 
or elsewhere, what I am can never alter what 
I was. Yor three years past all that a sincerely 
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penitent woman can do I have done. It doesn’t 
matter! Once let my past story be known, and 
the shadow of it covers me; the kindest people 
shrink.”’ 

She waited again. Would a word of sym- 
pathy come to comfort her from the other wo- 
man’s lips? No! Miss Roseberry was shocked; 
Miss Roseberry was confused. ‘‘I am very sorry 
for you,”’ was all that Miss Roseberry could say. 

‘*Hiverybody is sorry for me,’’ answered the 
nurse, as patiently as ever; ‘‘everybody is kind 
tome. But the lost place is not to be regained. 
I can’t get back! I can’t get back?’’ she cried, 
with a passionate outburst of despair—checked 
instantly the moment it had escaped her. ‘‘Shall 
I tell you what my experience has been?’’ she 
resumed. ‘‘ Will you hear the story of Mag- 
dalen—in modern times?”’ 

Grace drew back a step; Mercy instantly un- 
derstood her. 

“*T am going to tell you nothing that you need 
shrink from hearing,’’ she said. ‘‘A lady in your 
position would not understand the trials and the 
struggles that I have passed through. My story 
shall begin at the Refuge. The matron sent me 
out to service with the character that I had hon- 
estly earned—the character of a reclaimed wo- 
man. I justified the confidence placed in me; I 
was a faithful servant. One day my mistress 
sent for me—a kind mistress, if ever there was 
one yet. ‘Mercy, I am sorry for you; it has 
come out that I took you from a Refuge; I shall 
lose every servant in the house; you must go.’ 
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I went back to the matron—another kind wo- 
man. She received me like a mother. ‘We will 
try again, Mercy; don’t be cast down.’ I told 
you I had been in Canada?”’ 

Grace began to feel interested in spite of her- 
self. She answered with something like warmth 
in her tone. She returned to her chair—placed 
at its safe and significant distance from the 
chest. 

The nurse went on: 

‘““My next place was in Canada, with an 
officer’s wife: gentlefolks who had emigrated. 
More kindness; and, this time, a pleasant, peace- 
ful life for me. I said to myself, ‘Is the lost 
place regained? Have 1 got back?’ My mis- 
tress died. New people came into our neighbor- 
hood. There was a young lady among them— 
my master began to think of another wife. I 
have the misfortune (in my situation) to be 
what is called a handsome woman; I rouse the 
curiosity of strangers. The new people asked 
questions about me; my master’s answers did 
not satisfy them. In a word, they found me 
out. The old story again! ‘Mercy, I am very 
sorry; scandal is busy with you and with me; 
we are innocent, but there is no help for it—we 
must part.’ I left the place; having gained 
one advantage during my stay in Canada, 
which I find of use to me here.’’ 

‘*What is it?” 

‘Our nearest neighbors were French-Cana- 
dians. I learned to speak the French lan- 
guage.’ 
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‘Did you return to London?”’ 

““Where else could I go, without a character?” 
said Mercy, sadly. ‘‘I went back again to the 
matron. Sickness had broken out in the Refuge; 
I made myself useful as a nurse. One of the 
doctors was struck with me—“‘fell in love’ with 
me, as the phrase is. He would have married 
me. The nurse, as an honest woman, was bound 
to tell him the truth. He never appeared again. 
The old story! I began to be weary of saying 
to myself, ‘I can’t get back! I can’t get back!’ 
Despair got hold of me, the despair that hardens 
the heart. I might have committed suicide; I 
~ might even have drifted back into my old life— 
but for one man.”’ 

At those last words her voice—quiet and even 
through the earlier part of her sad story—began 
to falter once more. She stopped, following si- 
lently the memories and associations roused in 
her by what she had just said. Had she for- 
gotten the presence of another person in the 
room? Grace’s curiosity left Grace no resource 
but to say a word on her side. 

‘“Who was the man?” she asked. ‘‘How did 
he befriend you?’’ 

‘‘Befriend me? He doesn’t even know that 
such a person as I am is in existence.” 

That strange answer, naturally enough, only 
strengthened the anxiety of Grace to hear more. 
“You said just now—’’ she began. 

“T said just now that he saved me. He did 
save me; you shall hear how. One Sunday our 
regular clergyman at the Refuge was not able 
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to officiate. His place was taken by a stranger, 
quite a young man. The matron told us the 
stranger’s name was Julian Gray. Isat in the 
back row of seats, under the shadow of the gal- 
lery, where I could see him without his seeing 
me. His text was from the words, ‘Joy shall 
be in heaven over one sinner that repenteth, 
more than over ninety and nine just persons, 
which need no repentance.’ What happier 
women might have thought of his sermon I 
cannot say; there was not a dry eye among 
us at the Refuge. As for me, he touched my 
heart as no man has touched it before or since. 
The hard despair melted in me at the sound of 
his voice; the weary round of my life showed 
its nobler side again while he spoke. From 
that time I have accepted my hard lot, I have 
been a patient woman. I might have been 
something more, I might have been a happy 
woman, if I could have prevailed on myself 
to speak to Julian Gray.”’ 

‘“What hindered you from speaking to him?”’’ 

**T was afraid.”’ 

‘* Afraid of what?”’ 

‘Afraid of making my hard life harder still.’’ 

A woman who could have sympathized with 
her would perhaps have guessed what those 
words meant. Grace was simply embarrassed 
by her; and Grace failed to guess. 

‘*T don’t understand you,’’ she said. 

There was no alternative for Mercy but to own 
the truth in plain words. She sighed, and said 
the words. ‘‘I was afraid I might interest him 
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in my asus and might set my heart on him 
in return.’’ The utter absence of any fellow- 
feeling with her on Grace’s side expressed ateolt 
unconsciously in the plainest terms. 

““You!”’ she exclaimed, in a tone of blank as- 
tonishment. 

The nurse rose slowly to her feet. Grace’s 
expression of surprise told her plainly—almost 
brutally —that her confession had gone far 
enough. 

“‘T astonish you?”’ she said. ‘‘Ah, my young 
lady, you don’t know what rough usage a wo- 
man’s heart can bear, and still beat truly! Be- 
fore I saw Julian Gray I only knew men as 
objects of horror to me. Let us drop the sub- 
ject. The preacher at the Refuge is nothing 
but a remembrance now—the one welcome re- 
membrance of my life! I have nothing more 
to tell you. You insisted on hearing my story 
—you have heard it.”’ 

“‘T have not heard how you found employment 
here,’’ said Grace, continuing the conversation 
with uneasy politeness, as she best might. 

Mercy crossed the room, and slowly raked 
together the last living embers of the fire. 

‘‘The matron has friends in France,’’ she an- 
swered, ‘‘who are connected with the military 
hospitals. It was not difficult to get me the 
place, under those circumstances. Society can 
find a use for me here. My hand is as light, 
my words of comfort are as welcome, among 
those suffering wretches’ (she pointed to the 
room in which the wounded men were lying) 
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“as if I was the most reputable woman breath- 
ing. And if a stray shot comes my way before 
the war is ovetespiei Society will be rid of me 
on easy terms.’ 

She stood looking thoughtfully into the ae 
of the fire—as if she saw in it the wreck of her 
own life. Common humanity made it an act of 
necessity to say something to her. Grace con- 
sidered—advanced a step toward her—stopped 
—and took refuge in the most trivial of all the 
common phrases which one human being can 
address to another. 

“‘Tf there is anything I can do for you—’’ she 
began. ‘The sentence, halting there, was never 
finished. Miss Roseberry was just merciful 
enough toward the lost woman who had res- 
cued and sheltered her to feel that it was need- 
less to say more. 

The nurse lifted her noble head and advanced 
slowly toward the canvas screen to return to her 
duties. ‘‘Miss Roseberry might have taken my 
hand!’’ she thought to herself, bitterly. No! 
Miss Roseberry stood there at a distance, at a 
loss what to say next. ‘‘What can you do for 
me?’’ Mercy asked, stung by the cold courtesy 
of her companion into a momentary outbreak 
of contempt. ‘‘Can you change my identity? 
Can you give me the name and the place of an 
innocent woman? If I only had your chance! 
If I only had your reputation and your pros- 
pects!” She laid one hand over her bosom, 
and controlled herself. ‘‘Stay here,’’ she re- 
sumed, ‘“‘while I go back to my work. I will 
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see that your clothes are dried. You shall wear 
my clothes as short a time as possible.” 

With those melancholy words —touchingly, 
not bitterly spoken—she moved to pass into 
the kitchen, when she noticed that the patter- 
ing sound of the rain against the window was 
audible no more. Dropping the canvas for the 
moment, she retraced her steps, and, unfasten- 
ing the wooden shutter, looked out. 

The moon was rising dimly in the nyatery 
sky; the rain had ceased; the friendly dark- 
ness which had hidden en French position 
from the German scouts was lessening every 
moment. In a few hours more (if nothing 
happened) the English lady might resume 
her journey. In a few hours more the morn- 
ing would dawn. 

_ Mercy lifted her hand to close the shutter. 
Before she could fasten it the report of a rifle- 
shot reached the cottage from one of the dis- 
tant posts. It was followed almost instantly 
by a second report, nearer and louder than the 
first. Mercy paused, with the shutter in her 
hand, and listened intently for the next sound. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE GERMAN SHELL. 


A THIRD rifle-shot rang through the night 
air, close to the cottage. Grace started and 
approached the window in alarm. 

“‘What does that firing mean?’ she asked. 
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‘‘Sionals from the outposts,”’ the nurse quietly 
replied. 

‘Is there any danger? Haye the Germans 
come back?” 

Surgeon Surville answered the question. He 
lifted the canvas screen, and looked into the room 
as Miss Roseberry spoke. 

‘‘The Germans are advancing on us,”’ he said. 
‘Their vanguard is in sight.”’ 

Grace sank on the chair near her, trembling 
from head to foot. Mercy advanced to the sur- 
geon, and put the decisive question to him. 

‘‘Do we defend the position?’’ she inquired. 

Surgeon Surville ominously shook his head. 

‘Impossible! We are outnumbered as usual 
—ten to one.”’ 

The shrill roll of the French drums was heard 
outside. 

‘“There is the retreat sounded!”’ said the sur- 
geon. ‘‘The captain is not a man to think twice 
about what he does. We are left to take care of 
ourselves. In five minutes we must be out of 
this place.”’ 

A volley of rifle-shots rang out as he spoke. 
The German vanguard was attacking the French 
at the outposts. Grace caught the surgeon en- 
treatingly by the arm. ‘‘Take me with you,”’ 
she cried. ‘‘Oh, sir, I have suffered from the 
Germans already! Don’t forsake me, if they 
come back!’’ The surgeon was equal to the 
occasion; he placed the hand of the pretty 
Englishwoman on his breast. ‘‘Fear nothing, 
madam,’’ he said, looking as if he could have 
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annihilated the whole German force with his 
own invincible arm. ‘‘A Frenchman’s heart 
beats under your hand. A Frenchman’s devo- 
tion protects you.’? Grace’s head sank on his 
shoulder. Monsieur Surville felt that he had 
asserted himself; he looked round invitingly 
at Mercy. She, too, was an attractive woman. 
The Frenchman had another shoulder at her 
service. Unhappily the room was dark — the 
look was lost on Mercy. She was thinking of 
the helpless men in the inner chamber, and she 
quietly recalled the surgeon to a sense of his 
professional duties. 

‘*W hat is to become of the sick and wounded ?’’ 
she asked. 

Monsieur Surville shrugged one shoulder—the 
shoulder that was free. 

“The strongest among them we can take away 
with us,’’ he said. ‘‘The others must be left 
here. Fear nothing for yourself, dear lady. 
There will be a place for you in the baggage- 
wagon.”’ 

‘‘And for me, too?’’ Grace pleaded, eagerly. 

The surgeon’s invincible arm stole round the 
young lady’s waist, and answered mutely with 
a squeeze. 

“Take her with you,’’ said Mercy. ‘‘My place 
is with the men whom you leave behind.’’ 

Grace listened in amazement. ‘‘Think what 
you risk,’’ she said ‘‘if you stop here.” 

Mercy pointed to her left shoulder. 

“Don’t alarm yourself on my account,’’ she 
answered; ‘‘the red cross will protect me.”’ 
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Another roll of the drum warned the suscep- 
tible surgeon to take his place as director-gen- 
eral of the ambulance without any further delay. 
He conducted Grace to a chair, and placed both 
her hands on his heart this time, to reconcile her 
to the misfortune of his absence. ‘‘Wait here 
till I return for you,’? he whispered. ‘‘Fear 
nothing, my charming friend. Say to your- 
self, ‘Surville is the soul of honor! Surville is 
devoted to me!’’’ He struck his breast; he 
again forgot the obscurity in the room, and 
cast one look of unutterable homage at his 
charming friend. ‘‘A bientot!’’ he cried, 
and kissed his hand and disappeared. 

As the canvas screen fell over him the sharp 
report of the rifle- firing was suddenly and 
grandly dominated by the roar of cannon. 
The instant after a shell exploded in the gar- 
den outside, within a few yards of the win- 
dow. 

Grace sank on her knees with a shriek of ter- 
ror. Mercy, without losing her self-possession, 
advanced to the window and looked out. 

‘The moon has risen,’’ she said. ‘*‘The Ger- 
mans are shelling the village.’’ 

Grace rose, and ran to her for protection. 

‘‘Take me away!’’ she cried. ‘‘We shall be ° 
killed if we stay here.’? She stopped, looking 
in astonishment at the tall black figure of the 
nurse, standing immovably by the window. 
“‘Are you made of iron?’’? she exclaimed. 
“Will nothing frighten you?” 

Mercy smiled sadly. ‘‘Why should I be 
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GRACE THREW HER ARMS ROUND THE NURSE. 
—The New Magdalen, Vol. Seven, page 215. 
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afraid of losing my life?’’ she answered. ‘‘I 
have nothing worth living for!’’ 

The roar of the cannon shook the cottage for 
the second time. A second shell exploded in the 
courtyard, on the opposite side of the building. 

Bewildered by the noise, panic-stricken as the 
danger from the shells threatened the cottage 
more and more nearly, Grace threw her arms 
round the nurse, and clung, in the abject famil- 
iarity of terror, to the woman whose hand she 
had shrunk from touching not five minutes since. 
‘“Where is it safest?’’ she cried. ‘‘Where can I 
hide myself?’’ 

“‘How can I tell where the next shell will fall?”’ 
Mercy answered, quietly. 

The steady composure of the one woman 
seemed to madden the other. Releasing the 
nurse, Grace looked wildly round for a way 
of escape from the cottage. Making first for 
the kitchen, she was driven back by the clamor 
and confusion attending the removal of those 
among the wounded who were strong enough to 
be placed in the wagon. A second look round 
showed her the door leading into the yard. She 
rushed to it with a cry of relief. She had just 
laid her hand on the lock when the third report 
of cannon burst over the place. 

Starting back a step, Grace lifted her hands 
mechanically to her ears. At the same moment 
the third shell burst through the roof of the cot- 
tage, and exploded in the room, just inside the 
door. Mercy sprang forward, unhurt, from her 
place at the window. The burning fragments 
Vol. 7 = 
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of the shell were already firing the dry wooden 
floor, and in the midst of them, dimly seen 
through the smoke, lay the insensible body of 
her companion in the room. Even at that 
dreadful moment the nurse’s presence of mind 
did not fail her. Hurrying back to the place 
that she had just left, near which she had al- 
ready noticed the miller’s empty sacks lying in 
a heap, she seized two of them, and, throwing 
them on the smoldering floor, trampled out 
the fire. That done, she knelt by the senseless 
woman, and lifted her head. 

Was she wounded? or dead? 

Mercy raised one helpless hand, and laid her 
fingers on the wrist. While she was still vainly 
trying to feel for the beating of the pulse, Sur- 
geon Surville (alarmed for the ladies) hurried in 
to inquire if any harm had been done. 

Mercy called to him to approach. ‘‘I am afraid 
the shell has struck her,’’ she said, yielding her 
place to him. ‘‘See if she is badly hurt.”’ 

The surgeon’s anxiety for his charming patient 
expressed itself briefly in an oath, with a pro- 
digious emphasis laid on one of the letters in it 
—the letter R. ‘‘Take off her cloak,” he cried, 
raising his hand toherneck. ‘‘Poorangel! She 
has turned in falling; the string is twisted round 
her throat.”’ 

Mercy removed the cloak. It dropped on the 
floor as the surgeon lifted Grace in his arms. 
“Get a candle,’ he said, impatiently; ‘‘they 
will give you one in the kitchen.’? He tried 
to feel the pulse: his hand trembled, the noise 
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and confusion in the kitchen bewildered him. 
‘Just Heaven!’ he exclaimed. ‘‘My emotions 
overpower me!”’ Mercy approached him with 
the candle. The light disclosed the frightful in- 
jury which a fragment of the shell had inflicted 
on the Englishwoman’s head. Surgeon Sur- 
ville’s manner altered on the instant. The ex- 
pression of anxiety left his face; its professional 
composure covered it suddenly likea mask. What 
was the object of his admiration now? An inert 
burden in his arms—nothing more. 

The change in his face was not lost on Mercy. 
Her large gray eyes watched him attentively. 
‘*Ts the lady seriously wounded?’’ she asked. 

**Don’t trouble yourself to hold the light any 
longer,’’ was the cool reply. ‘‘It’s all over—I 
can do nothing for her.”’ 

**Dead?”’ 

Surgeon Surville nodded and shook his fist in 
the direction of the outposts. ‘‘Accursed Ger- 
mans!’’ he cried, and looked down at the dead 
face on his arm, and shrugged his shoulders 
resignedly. ‘‘The fortune of war!’ he said, 
as he lifted the body and placed it on the bed 
in one corner of the room. ‘‘Next time, nurse, 
it may be youor me. Who knows? Bah! the 
problem of human destiny disgusts me.’’ He 
turned from the bed, and illustrated his disgust 
by spitting on the fragments of the exploded 
shell. ‘‘We must leave her there,’’ he resumed. 
“‘She was once a charming persoa—she is noth- 
ing now. Come away, Miss Mercy, before it 


is too late.”’ 
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He offered his arm to the nurse; the creaking 
of the baggage-wagon, starting on its journey, 
was heard outside, and the shrill roll of the 
drums was renewed in the distance. The re- 
treat had begun. 

Mercy drew aside the canvas, and saw the 
badly wounded men, left helpless at the mercy 
of the enemy, on their straw beds. She refused 
the offer of Monsieur Surville’s arm. 

‘‘T have already told you that I shall stay 
here,’’ she answered. 

Monsieur Surville lifted his hands in polite 
remonstrance. Mercy held back the curtain, 
and pointed to the cottage door. 

‘*Go,’’? she said. ‘‘My mind is made up.”’ 

Even at that final moment the Frenchman 
asserted himself. He made his exit with un- 
impaired grace and dignity. ‘‘Madam,’’ he 
said, ‘‘you are sublime!’? With that parting 
compliment the man of gallantry—true to the 
last to his admiration of the sex—bowed, with 
his hand on his heart, and left the cottage. 

Mercy dropped the canvas over the doorway. 
She was alone with the dead woman. 

The last tramp of footsteps, the last rumbling 
of the wagon wheels, died away in the distance. 
No renewal of firing from the position occupied 
by the enemy disturbed the silence that followed. 
The Germans knew that the French were in re- 
treat. A few minutes more and they would take 
possession of the abandoned village: the tumult 
of their approach would become audible at the 
cottage. In the meantime the stillness was ter- 
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rible. Even the wounded wretches who were 
left in the kitchen waited their fate in silence. 

Alone in the room, Mercy’s first look was 
directed to the bed. 

The two women had met in the confusion of 
the first skirmish at the close of twilight. Sepa- 
rated, on their arrival at the cottage, by the duties 
required of the nurse, they had only met again 
in the captain’s room. The acquaintance be- 
tween them had been a short one; and it had 
given no promise of ripening into friendship. 
But the fatal accident had roused Mercy’s inter- 
est in the stranger. She took the candle, and 
approached the corpse of the woman who had 
been literally killed at her side. 

She stood by the bed, looking down in-the 
silence of the night at the stillness of the dead 
face. 

It was a striking face—once seen (in life or 
in death) not to be forgotten afterward. The 
forehead was unusually low and broad; the eyes 
unusually far apart; the mouth and chin re- 
markably small. With tender hands Mercy 
smoothed the disheveled hair and arranged 
the crumpled dress. ‘‘Not five minutes since,”’ 
she thought to herself, ‘“‘I was longing to change 
places with you!’ She turned from the bed 
with a sigh. ‘‘I wish I could change places 
now!’ 

The silence began to oppress her. She walked 
slowly to the other end of the room. 

The cloak on the floor—her own cloak, which 
she had lent to Miss Roseberry—attracted her 
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attention as she passed it. She picked it up and 
brushed the dust from it, and laid it across a 
chair. This done, she put the light back on the 
table, and going to the window, listened for the 
first sounds of the German advance. The faint 
passage of the wind through some trees near at 
hand was the only sound that caught her ears. 
She turned from the window, and seated herself 
at the table, thinking. Was there any duty still 
left undone that Christian charity owed to the 
dead? Was there any further service that pressed 
for performance in the interval before the Ger- 
mans appeared? 

Mercy recalied the conversation that had passed 
between her ill-fated companion and herself. Miss 
Roseberry had spoken of her object in returning 
to England. She had mentioned a lady—a con- 
nection by marriage, to whom she was personally 
a stranger—who was waiting to receive her. 
Some one capable of stating how the poor creat- 
ure had met with her death ought to write to 
her only friend. Who was to doit? There was 
nobody to do it but the one witness of the catas- 
trophe now left in the cottage—Mercy herself. 

She lifted the cloak from the chair on which 
she had placed it, and took from the pocket the 
leather letter-case which Grace had shown to her. 
The only way of discovering the address to write 
to in England was to open the case and examine 
the papers inside. Mercy opened the case—and 
stopped, feeling a strange reluctance to carry the 
investigation any further. 

A moment’s consideration satisfied her that 
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her scruples were misplaced. If she respected 
the case as inviolable, the Germans would cer- 
tainly not hesitate to examine it, and the Ger- 
mans would hardly trouble themselves to write 
to England. Which were the fittest eyes to in- 
spect the papers of the deceased lady—the eyes 
of men and foreigners, or the eyes of her own 
countrywoman? Mercy’s hesitation left her. 
She emptied the contents of the case on the 
table. 

That trifling action decided the whole future 
course of her life. . 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE TEMPTATION. 


Some letters, tied together with a ribbon, at- 
tracted Mercy’s attention first. Theinkin which 
the addresses were written had faded with age. 
The letters, directed alternately to Colonel Rose- 
berry and to the Honorable Mrs. Roseberry, con- 
tained a correspondence between the husband and 
wife ata time when the Colonel’s military duties 
had obliged him to be absent from home. Mercy 
tied the letters up again, and passed on to the 
papers that lay next in order under her hand. 

‘ These consisted of a few leaves pinned together, 
and headed (in a woman’s handwriting), ‘“‘My 
Journalat Rome.’’ A brief examination showed 
that the journal had been written by Miss Rose- 
berry, and that it was mainly devoted to a record 
of the last days of her father’s life. 
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After replacing the journal and the correspond- 
ence in the case, the one paper left on the table 
was a letter. The envelope, which was un- 
closed, bore this address: ‘‘Lady Janet Roy, 
Mablethorpe House, Kensington, London.” 
Mercy took the inclosure from the open en- 
velope. The first lines she read informed her 
that she had found the Colonel’s letter of in- 
troduction, presenting his daughter to her pro- 
tectress on her arrival in England. 

Mercy read the letter through. It was de- 
scribed by the writer as the last efforts of a 
dying man. Colonel Roseberry wrote affec- 
tionately of his daughter’s merits, and regret- 
fully of her neglected education—ascribing the 
latter to the pecuniary losses which had forced 
him to emigrate to Canada in the character of 
a poor man. Fervent expressions of gratitude 
followed, addressed to Lady Janet. ‘‘I owe it 
to you,”’ the letter concluded, ‘‘that I am dying 
with my mind at ease about the future of my 
darling girl. To your generous protection I 
commit the one treasure I have left to me on 
earth. Through your long lifetime you bave 
nobly used your high rank and your great 
fortune as a means of doing good. I believe 
it will not be counted among the least of your 
virtues hereafter that you comforted the last: 
hours of an old soldier by opening your heart 
and your home to his friendless child.” 

So the letter ended. Mercy laid it down with 
a heavy heart. Whatachance the poor girl had 
lost! A woman of rank and fortune waiting to 
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receive her—a woman so merciful and so gen- 
erous that the father’s mind had been easy about 
the daughter on his deathbed—and there the 
daughter lay, beyond the reach of Lady Janet’s 
kindness, beyond the need of Lady Janet’s help! 

The French captain’s writing-materials were 
left on the table. Mercy turned the letter over 
so that she might write the news of Miss Rose- 
berry’s death on the blank page at the end. She 
was still considering what expressions she should 
use, when the sound of complaining voices from 
the next room caught her ear. The wounded 
men left behind were moaning for help—the 
deserted soldiers were losing their fortitude at 
last. 

She entered the kitchen. A cry of delight 
welcomed her appearance—the mere sight of her 
composed the men. From one straw bed to an- 
other she passed with comforting words that 
gave them hope, with skilled and tender hands 
that soothed their pain. They kissed the hem 
of her black dress, they called her their guardian 
angel, as the beautiful creature moved among 
them, and bent over their hard pillows her gen- 
tle, compassionate face. ‘I will be with you 
when the Germans come,”’ she said, as she 
left them to return to her unwritten letter. 
“Courage, my poor fellows! you are not de- 
serted by your nurse.” 

‘“Courage, madam!”’ the men replied; ‘‘and 
God bless you!”’ 

If the firing had been resumed at that moment 
—if a shell had struck her dead in the act of suc- 
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coring the afflicted, what Christian judgment 
would have hesitated to declare that there was 
a place for this woman in heaven? But if the 
war ended and left her still living, where was 
the place for her on earth? Where were her 
prospects? Where was her home? 

She returned to the letter. Instead, however, 
of seating herself to write, she stood by the table, 
absently looking down at the morsel of paper. 

A strange fancy had sprung to life in her 
mind on re-entering the room; she herself smiled 
faintly at the extravagance of it. What if she 
were to ask Lady Janet Roy to let her supply 
Miss Roseberry’s place? She had met with Miss 
Roseberry under critical circumstances, and she 
had done for her all that one woman could do to 
help another. There was in this circumstance 
some little claim to notice, perhaps, if Lady 
Janet had no other companion and reader in 
view. Suppose she ventured to plead her own 
cause—what would the noble and merciful lady 
do? She would write back, and say, ‘‘Send me 
references to your character, and I will see what 
can be done.’’ Her character! Her references! 
Mercy laughed bitterly, and sat down to write 
in the fewest words all that was needed from 
her—a plain statement of the facts. 

No! Not a line could she put on the paper. 
That fancy of hers was not to be dismissed at 
will. Her mind was perversely busy now with 
an imaginative picture of the beauty of Mable- 
thorpe House and the comfort and elegance of 
the life that was led there. Once more she 
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thought of the chance which Miss Roseberry - 
had lost. Unhappy creature! what a home 
would have been open to her if the shell had 
only fallen on the side of the window, instead 
of on the side of the yard! 

Mercy pushed the letter away from her, and 
walked impatiently to and fro in the room. 

The perversity in her thoughts was not to be 
mastered in that way. Her mind only aban- 
doned one useless train of reflection to occupy 
itself with another. She was now looking by: 
anticipation at her own future. What were her 
prospects (if she lived through it) when the war 
was over? The experience of the past delineated 
with pitiless fidelity the dreary scene. Go where 
she might, do what she might, it would always 
end in the same way. Curiosity and admiration 
excited by her beauty; inquiries made about her; 
the story of the past discovered; Society chari-- 
tably sorry for her; Society generously sub- 
scribing for her; and still, through all the years 
of her life, the same result in the end — the 
shadow of the old disgrace surrounding her as 
with a pestilence, isolating her among other 
women, branding her, even when she had 
earned her pardon in the sight of God, with 
the mark of an indelible disgrace in the sight 
of man: there was the prospect! And she was 
only five-and-twenty last birthday; she was in the 
prime of her health and her strength; she might 
live, in the course of nature, fifty years more! 

She stopped again at the bedside; she looked 
again at the face of the corpse. 
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To what end had the shell struck the woman 
who had some hope in her life, and spared the 
woman who had none? The words she had her- 
self spoken to Grace Roseberry came back to her 
asshethoughtofit. ‘‘If only had your chance! 
If I only had your reputation and your prospects !”’ 
And there was the chance wasted! there were the 
enviable prospects thrown away! It was almost 
maddening to contemplate that result, feeling 
her own position as she felt it. In the bitter 
mockery of despair she bent over the lifeless 
figure, and spoke to it as if it had ears to hear 
her. ‘‘Oh!’’ she said, longingly, ‘‘if you could 
be Mercy Merrick, and if I could be Grace Rose- 
berry, now !/”? — 

The instant the words passed her lips she 
started into an erect position. She stood by 
the bed, with her eyes staring wildly into 
empty space; with her brain in a flame; with 
her heart beating as if it would stifle her. ‘‘If 
you could be Merey Merrick, and if I could be 
Grace Roseberry, now!’ In one breathless mo- 
ment the thought assumed a new development in 
her mind. In one breathless moment the con- 
viction struck her like an ‘electric shock. She 
might be Grace Roseberry tf she dared! There 
was absolutely nothing to stop her from present- 
ing herself to Lady Janet Roy under Grace’s 
name and in Grace’s place! 

What were the risks? Where was the weak 
point in the scheme? 

Grace had said it herself in so many words— 
she and Lady Janet had never seen each other. 
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Her friends were in Canada; her relations in 
England were dead. Mercy knew the place 
in which she had lived—the place called Port 
Logan—as well as she had known it herself. 
Mercy had only to read the manuscript journal 
to be able to answer any questions relating to 
the visit to Rome and to Colonel Roseberry’s 
death. She had no accomplished lady to per- 
sonate: Grace had spoken herself—her father’s 
letter spoke also in the plainest terms—of her 
neglected education. Everything, literally every- 
thing, was in the lost woman’s favor. The peo- 
ple with whom she had been connected in the 
ambulance had gone, to return no more. Her 
own clothes were on Miss Roseberry at that mo- 
ment—marked with her own name. Miss Rose- 
berry’s clothes, marked with her name, were dry- 
ing, at Mercy’s disposal, in the next room. The 
way of escape from the unendurable humiliation 
of her present life lay open before her at last. 
What a prospect it was! A new identity, which 
she might own anywhere! a new name, which 
was beyond reproach! a new past life, into 
which all the world might search, and be wel- 
come! Her color rose, her eyes sparkled; she 
had never been so irresistibly beautiful as she 
looked at the moment when the new future dis- 
closed itself, radiant with new hope. 

She waited a minute, until she could look at 
her own daring project from another point of 
view. Where was the harm of it? what did 


her conscience say? 
As to Grace, in the first place. What injury 
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was she doing to a woman who was dead? The 
question answered itself. No injury to the wo- 
man. Noinjury toher relations. Her relations 
were dead also. 

As to Lady Janet, in the second place. If she 
served her new mistress faithfully, if she filled 
her new sphere honorably, if she was diligent 
under instruction and grateful for kindness—if, 
in one word, she was all that she might be and 
would be in the heavenly peace and security of 
that new life—what injury was she doing to 
Lady Janet? Once more the question answered 
itself. She might, and would, give Lady Janet 
cause to bless the day when she first entered the 
house. 

She snatched up Colonel Roseberry’s letter, 
and put it into the case with the other papers. 
The opportunity was before her; the chances 
were all in her favor; her conscience said noth- 
ing against trying the daring scheme. She 
decided then and there—‘‘I’ll do it!’ 

Something jarred on her finer sense, some- 
thing offended her better nature, as she put the 
case into the pocket of her dress. She had de- 
cided, and yet she was not at ease; she was not 
quite sure of having fairly questioned her con- 
science yet. What if she laid the letter-case 
on the table again, and waited until her excite- 
ment had all cooled down. and then put the con- 
templated project soberly on its trial before her 
own sense of right and wrong? 

She thought once—and hesitated. Before she 
could think twice, the distant tramp of marching 
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footsteps and the distant clatter of horses’ hoofs 
were wafted to her on the night air. The Ger- 
mans were entering the village! In afew min- 
utes more they would appear in the cottage; they 
would summon her to give an account of herself. 
There was no time for waiting until she was com- 
posed again. Which should it be—the new life, 
as Grace Roseberry? or the old life, as Mercy 
Merrick? 

She looked for the last time at the bed. Grace’s 
course wasrun; Grace’s future wasat her disposal. 
Her resolute nature, forced to a choice on the in- 
stant, held by the daring alternative. She per- 
sisted in the determination to take Grace’s place. 


The tramping footsteps of the Germans came 
nearer and nearer. The voices of the officers 
were audible, giving the words of command’ 

She seated herself at the table, waiting stead- 
ily for what was to come. 

The ineradicable instinct of the sex directed 
her eyes to her dress, before the Germans ap- 
peared. Looking it over to see that it was in 
perfect order, her eyes fell upon the red cross on 
her left shoulder. In a moment it struck her 
that her nurse’s costume might involve her in 
a needless risk. It associated her with a public 
position; it might lead to inquiries at a later 
time, and those inquiries might betray her. 

She looked round. The gray cloak which she 
had lent to Grace attracted her attention. She 
took it up, and covered herself with it from head 


to foot. 
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The cloak was just arranged round her when 
she heard the outer door thrust open, and voices 
speaking in a strange tongue, and arms grounded 
in the room behind her. Should she wait to be 
discovered? or should she show herself of her 
own accord? It was less trying to such a nature 
as hers to show herself than to wait. She ad- 
vanced to enter the kitchen. The canvas cur- 
tain, as she stretched out her hand to it, was 
suddenly drawn back from the other side, and 
three men confronted her in the open doorway. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE GERMAN SURGEON. 


THE youngest of the three strangers—judging 
by features, complexion, and manner—was ap- 
parently an Englishman. He wore a military 
cap and military boots, but was otherwise dressed 
as a civilian. Next to him stood an officer in 
Prussian uniform, and next to the officer was 
the third and the oldest of the party. He also 
was dressed in uniform, but his appearance was 
far from being suggestive of the appearance of a 
militaryman. He halted on one foot, he stooped 
at the shoulders, and instead of a sword at his 
side he carried a stick in his hand. After look- 
ing sharply through a large pair of tortoise-shell 
spectacles, first at Mercy, then at the bed, then 
all round the room, he turned with a cynical 
composure of manner to the Prussian officer, and 
broke the silence in these words: 
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**A woman ill on the bed; another woman in 
attendance on her, and no one else in the room. 
Any necessity, major, for setting a guard here?”’ 

“No necessity,’? answered the major. He 
wheeled round on his heel and returned to the 
kitchen. The German surgeon advanced a lit- 
tle, led by his professional instinct, in the direc- 
tion of the bedside. The young Englishman, 
whose eyes had remained riveted in admiration 
on Mercy, drew the canvas screen over the door- 
way, and respectfully addressed her in the French 
language. 

‘‘May I ask if I am speaking’ to a French 
lady?’’ he said. 

“‘T am an Englishwoman,’’ Mercy replied. 

The surgeon heard the answer. Stopping short 
on his way to the bed, he pointed to the recum- 
bent figure on it, and said to Mercy, in good En- 
glish, spoken with a strong German accent. 

*‘Can I be of any use there?’’ 

His manner was ironically courteous, his harsh 
voice was pitched in one sardonic monotony of 
tone. Mercy took an instantaneous dislike to 
this hobbling, ugly old man, staring at her 
rudely through his great tortoise- shell spec- 
tacles. 

‘““You can be of no use, sir,”’ she said, shortly. 
‘‘The lady was killed when your troops shelled 
this cottage.”’ 

The Englishman started, and looked compas- 
sionately toward the bed. The German refreshed 
himself with a pinch of snuff, and put another 


question. 
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“Has the body been examined by a medical 
man?”’ he asked. 

Mercy ungraciously limited her reply to the 
one necessary word “‘ Yes.”’ 

The present surgeon was not a man to be 
daunted by a lady’s disapproval of him. He 
went on with his questions. 

‘‘Who has examined the body?’’ he inquired 
next. 

Mercy answered, ‘‘The doctor attached to the 
French ambulance.”’ 

The German grunted in contemptuous disap- 
proval of all Frenchmen, and all French institu- 
tions. The Englishman seized his first opportu- 
nity of addressing himself to Mercy once more. 

‘Ts the lady a countrywoman of ours?’’ he 
asked, gently. 

Mercy considered before she answered him. 
With the object she had in view, there might 
be serious reasons for speaking with extreme 
caution when she spoke of Grace. 

“‘T believe so,’’ she said. ‘‘We met here by 
accident. I know nothing of her.’’ 

‘‘Not even her name?’’ inquired the German 
surgeon. 

Mercy’s resolution was hardly equal yet to 
giving her own name openly as the name of 
Grace. She took refuge in flat denial. 

‘‘Not even her name,’’ she repeated obstinately. 

The old man stared at her more rudely than 
ever, considered with himself, and took the can- 
dle from the table. He hobbled back to the bed 
and examined the figure laid on it in silence. 
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The Englishman continued the conversation, no 
longer concealing the interest that he felt in the 
beautiful woman who stood before him. 

““Pardon me,”’ he said, ‘‘you are very young 
to be alone in war-time in such a place as this.”’ 

The sudden outbreak of a disturbance in the 
kitchen relieved Mercy from any immediate 
necessity for answering him. She heard the 
voices of the wounded men raised in feeble re- 
monstrance, and the harsh command of the for- 
eign officers bidding them be silent. The gen- 
erous instincts of the woman instantly prevailed 
over every personal consideration imposed on 
her by the position which she had assumed. 
Reckless whether she betrayed herself or not 
as nurse in the French ambulance, she instantly 
drew aside the canvas to enter the kitchen. A 
German sentinel barred the way to her, and an- 
nounced, in his own language, that no strangers 
were admitted. The Englishman politely inter- 
posing, asked if she had any special object in 
wishing to enter the room. 

“The poor Frenchmen!’’ she said, earnestly, 
her heart upbraiding her for having forgotten 
them. ‘‘The poor wounded Frenchmen! ”’ 

The German surgeon advanced from the bed- 
side, and took the matter up before the English- 
man could say a word more. 

‘“‘You have nothing to do with the wounded 
Frenchmen,”’ he croaked, in the harshest notes 
of his voice. ‘‘The wounded Frenchmen are 
my business, and not yours. They are our 
prisoners, and they are being moved to our 
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ambulance. I am Ingatius Wetzel, chief of 
the medical staff—and I tell you this. Hold 
your tongue.’? He turned to the sentinel, and 
added in German, ‘‘Draw the curtain again; 
and if the woman persists, put her back into 
this room with your own hand.” 

Mercy attempted to remonstrate. The En- 
glishman respectfully took her arm, and drew 
her out of the sentinel’s reach. 

“‘Tt is useless to resist,’? he said. ‘‘The Ger- 
man discipline never gives way. There is not 
the least need to be uneasy about the French- 
men. The ambulance under Surgeon Wetzel is 
admirably administered. I answer for it, the 
men will be well treated.’? He saw the tears in 
her eyes as he spoke; his admiration for her rose 
higher and higher. ‘‘Kindas wellas beautiful,”’ 
he thought. ‘‘What a charming creature! ”’ 

‘“Well!’’? said Ignatius Wetzel, eying Mercy 
sternly through his spectacles. ‘‘Are you satis- 
fied? And will you hold your tongue?’’ 

She yielded: it was plainly useless to resist. 
But for the surgeon’s resistance, her devotion 
to the wounded men might have stopped her on 
the downward way that she was going. If she 
could only have been absorbed again, mind and 
body, in her good work as a nurse, the tempta- 
tion might even yet have found her strong enough 
to resist it. The fatal severity of the German 
discipline had snapped asunder the last tie that 
bound her to her better self. Her face hard- 
ened as she walked away proudly from Surgeon 
Wetzel, and took a chair. 
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The Englishman followed her, and reverted 
to the question of her present situation in the 


cottage. 
““Don’t suppose that I want to alarm you,’’ he 
said. ‘‘There is, I repeat, no need to be anxious 


about the Frenchmen, but there is serious reason 
for anxiety on your own account. The action 
will be renewed round this village by daylight; 
you ought really to be ina place of safety. I 
am an officer in the English army—my name is 
Horace Holmcroft. I shall be délighted to be 
of use to you, and I can be of use, if you will 
let me. May I ask if you are traveling?”’ 

Mercy gathered the cloak which concealed her 
nurse’s dress more closely round her, and com- 
mitted herself silently to her first overt act of 
deception. She bowed her head in the affirma- 
tive. 

‘‘ Are you on your way to England?’’ 

§6Vieg.?? 

“In that case I can pass you through the 
German lines, and forward you at once on 
your journey.” 

Mercy looked at him in unconcealed surprise. 
His strongly-felt interest in her was restrained 
within the strictest limits of good-breeding: he 
was unmistakably a gentleman. Did he really 
mean what he had just said? 

‘“You can pass me through the German lines?”’ 
she repeated. ‘‘You must possess extraordinary 
influence, sir, to be able to do that.”’ 

Mr. Horace Holmcroft smiled. 

“IT possess the influence that no one can re- 
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sist,’’? he answered—‘‘the influence of the Press. 
I am serving here as war correspondent of one 
of our great English newspapers. If I ask 
him, the commanding officer will grant you a 
pass. He is close to this cottage. What do you 
say?”’ 

She summoned her resolution—not without 
difficulty, even now—and took him at his word. 

“I gratefully accept your offer, sir.”’ 

He advanced a step toward the kitchen, and 
stopped. 

‘It may be well to make the application as 
privately as possible,’? he said. ‘‘I shall be 
questioned if I pass through that room.’ Is 
there no other way out of the cottage?”’ 

Mercy showed him the door leading into the 
yard. He bowed—and left her. 

She looked furtively toward the German sur- 
geon. Ignatius Wetzel was still at the bed, 
bending over the body, and apparently absorbed 
in examining the wound which had been in- 
flicted by the shell. Mercy’s instinctive aver- 
sion to the old man increased tenfold, now that 
she was left alone with him. She withdrew 
uneasily to the window, and looked out at the 
moonlight. 

Had she committed herself to the fraud? 
Hardly, yet. She had committed herself to 
returning to England—nothing more. There 
was no necessity, thus far, which forced her 
to present herself at Mablethorpe House, in 
Grace’s place. There was still time to recon- 
sider her resolution —still time to write the 
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account of the accident, as she had proposed, 
and to send it with the letter-case to Lady 
Janet Roy. Suppose she finally decided on 
taking this course, what was to become of 
her when she found herself in England again? 
There was no alternative open but to apply 
once more to her friend the matron. There 
was nothing for her to do but to return to the 
Refuge! 

The Refuge! The matron! What past asso- 
ciation with these two was now presenting itself 
uninvited, and taking the foremost place in her 
mind? Of whom was she now thinking, in that 
strange place, and at that crisis in her life? Of 
the man whose words had found their way to 
her heart, whose influence had strengthened 
and comforted her, in the chapel of the Refuge. 
One of the finest passages in his sermon had 
been especially devoted by Julian Gray to warn- 
ing the congregation whom he addressed against 
the degrading influences of falsehood and deceit. 
The terms in which he had appealed to the mis- 
erable women round him—terms of sympathy 
and encouragement never addressed to them 
before—came back to Mercy Merrick as if she 
had heard them an hour since. She turned 
deadly pale as they now pleaded with her once 
more. ‘‘Oh!’’ she whispered to herself, as she 
thought of what she had proposed and planned, 
“‘what have I done? what have I done?’’ 

She turned from the window with some vague 
idea in her mind of following Mr. Holmcroft and 
calling him back. As she faced the bed again 
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she also confronted Ignatius Wetzel. He was 
just stepping forward to speak to her, with a 
white handkerchief —the handkerchief which 
she had lent to Grace—held up in his hand. 

‘“‘T have found this in her pocket,’ he said. 
‘‘Here is her name written on it. She must be 
a countrywoman of yours.’’ He read the letters 
marked on the handkerchief with some difficulty. 
‘‘Her name is—Mercy Merrick.”’ 

His lips had said it—not hers! He had given 
her the name. 

** “Mercy Merrick’ is an English name?’’ pur- 
sued Ignatius Wetzel, with his eyes steadily fixed 
on her. ‘‘Is it not so?”’ 

The hold on her mind of the past association 
with Julian Gray began to relax. One present 
and pressing question now possessed itself of the 
foremost place in her thoughts. Should she cor- 
rect the error into which the German had fallen? 
The time had come—to speak, and assert her own 
identity; or to be silent, and commit herself to 
the fraud. 

Horace Holmcroft entered the room again at 
the moment when Surgeon Wetzel’s staring eyes 
were still fastened on her, waiting for her reply. 

‘“‘T have not overrated my interest,’’ he said, 
pointing to a little slip of paper in his hand. 
‘Here is the pass. Have you got pen and ink? 
I must fill up the form.’’ 

Mercy pointed to the writing materials on the 
table. Horace seated himself, and dipped the 
pen in the ink. 

‘‘Pray don’t think that I wish to intrude my- 
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self into your affairs,’’ he said. ‘‘I am obliged 
to ask you one or two plain questions. What 
is your name?”’ 

A sudden trembling seized her. She sup- 
ported herself against the foot of the bed. Her 
whole future existence depended on her answer. 
She was incapable of uttering a word. 

Ignatius Wetzel stood her friend for once. 
His croaking voice filled the empty gap of si- 
lence exactly at the right time. He doggedly 
held the handkerchief under her eyes. He ob- 
stinately repeated: ‘‘Mercy Merrick is an En- 
glish name. Is it not sv?”’ 

Horace Holmcroft looked up from the table. 
“Mercy Merrick?’’ he said. ‘‘Who is Mercy 
Merrick?”’ 

Surgeon Wetzel pointed to the corpse on the 
bed. 

‘‘T have found the name on the handkerchief,’’ 


he said. ‘‘This lady, it seems, had not curiosity 
enough to look for the name of her own country- 
woman.’’ He made that mocking allusion to 


Mercy with a tone which was almost a tone of 
suspicion, and a look which was almost a look 
of contempt. Her quick temper instantly re- 
sented the discourtesy of which she had beep 
made the object. The irritation of the moment 
—so often do the most trifling motives deter- 
mine the most serious human actions—decided 
her on the course that she should pursue. She 
turned her back scornfully on the rude old man, 
and left him in the delusion that he had discov- 
ered the dead woman’s name. 
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Horace returned to the business of filling up 
the form. 

‘“‘Pardon me for pressing the question,’’ he 
said. ‘‘You know what German discipline is 
by this time. What is your name?”’ 

She answered him recklessly, defiantly, with- 
out fairly realizing what she was doing until it 
was done. 

‘‘Grace Roseberry,’’ she said. 

The words were hardly out of her mouth be- 
fore she would have given everything she pos- 
sessed in the world to recall them. 

‘*Miss?”’ asked Horace, smiling. 

She could only answer him by bowing her head. 

He wrote: ‘‘Miss Grace Roseberry’’—reflected 
for a moment—and then added, interrogatively, 
‘*Returning to her friends in England?’’ Her 
friends in England? Mercy’s heart swelled: 
she silently replied by another sign. He wrote 
the words after the name, and shook the sand- 
box over the wet ink. ‘‘That will be enough,”’ 
he said, rising and presenting the pass to Mercy; 
“*T will see you through the lines myself, and 
arrange for your being sent on by the railway. 
Where is your luggage?”’ 

Mercy pointed toward the front door of the 
building. ‘‘In a shed outside the cottage,’’ she 
answered. ‘“‘It is not much; I can do every- 
thing for myself if the sentinel will let me pass 
through the kitchen.”’ 

Horace pointed to the paper in her hand. 
‘“You can go where you like now,’’ he: said. 
“Shall I wait for you here or outside?’’ 
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Mercy glanced distrustfully at Ignatius Wet- 
zel. He was again absorbed in his endless ex- 
amination of the body on the bed. If she left 
him alone with Mr. Holmcroft, there was no 
knowing what the hateful old man might not 
say of her. She answered: 

“Wait for me outside, if you please.”’ 

The sentinel drew back with a military salute 
at the sight of the pass. All the French pris- 
oners had been removed; there were not more 
than half-a-dozen Germans in the kitchen, and 
the greater part of them were asleep. Mercy 
took Grace Roseberry’s clothes from the corner 
in which they had been left to dry, and made 
for the shed—a rough structure of wood, built 
out from the cottage wall. At the front door 
she encountered a second sentinel, and showed 
her pass for the second time. She spoke to this 
man, asking him if he understood French. He 
answered that he understood a little. Mercy gave 
him a piece of money, and said: “I am going 
to pack up my luggage in the shed. Be kind 
enough to see that nobody disturbs me.’’ The 
sentinel saluted, in token that he understood. 
Mercy disappeared in the dark interior of the 
shed. 

Left alone with Surgeon Wetzel, Horace no- 
ticed the strange old man still bending intently 
over the English lady who had been killed by 
the shell. is by, 

‘‘Anything remarkable,’’ he asked, ‘‘in the 
manner of that poor creature’s death?”’ 

“Nothing to put in a newspaper,’ retorted 
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the cynic, pursuing his investigations as atten- 
tively as ever. 

‘Interesting to a doctor—eh?’’ said Horace. 

“Yes. Interesting to a doctor,” was the gruff 
reply. 

Horace good-humoredly accepted the hint im- 
plied in those words. He quitted the room by 
the door leading into the yard, and waited for 
the charming Englishwoman, as he had been 
instructed, outside the cottage. 

Left by himself, Ignatius Wetzel, after a first 
cautious look all round him, opened the upper 
part of Grace’s dress, and laid his left hand on 
her heart. Taking a little steel instrument from 
his waistcoat pocket with the other hand, he 
applied it carefully to the wound, raised a morsel 
of the broken and depressed bone of the skull, 
and waited for the result. ‘‘Aha!’’ he cried, 
addressing with a terrible gayety the senseless 
creature under his hands. ‘‘The Frenchman 
says you are dead, my dear—does he? The 
Frenchman is a Quack! The Frenchman is 
an Ass!’’ He lifted his head, and called into 
the kitchen. ‘‘Max!’’ <A sleepy young Ger- 
man, covered with a dresser’s apron from his 
chin to his feet, drew the curtain, and waited 
for his instructions. ‘‘Bring me my black bag,”’ 
said Ignatius Wetzel. Having given that order, 
he rubbed his hands cheerfully, and shook him- 
self like a dog. ‘‘Now I am quite happy,”’ 
croaked the terrible old man, with his fierce 
eyes leering sidelong at the bed. ‘‘My dear, dead 
Englishwoman, I would not have missed this 
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meeting with you for all the money I have in 
the world. Ha! you infernal French Quack, 
you call it death, do you? I call it suspended 
animation from pressure on the brain! ”’ 

Max appeared with the black bag. _ 

Ignatius Wetzel selected two fearful instru- 
ments, bright and new, and hugged them to 
his bosom. ‘‘My little boys,’’ he said, tenderly, 
as if they were his children; ‘‘my blessed little 
boys, come to work!’ He turned to the assist- 
ant. ‘‘Do you remember the battle of Sol- 
ferino, Max—and the Austrian soldier I operated 
on for a wound on the head?’’ 

The assistant’s sleepy eyes opened wide; he 
was evidently interested. ‘‘I remember,’’ he 
said. ‘‘I held the candle.”’ 

The master led the way to the bed. 

“‘T am not satisfied with the result of that 
operation at Solferino,’’ he said; ‘‘I have wanted 
to try again ever since. It’s true that I saved 
the man’s life, but I failed to give him back his 
reason along with it. It might have been some- 
thing wrong in the operation, or it might have 
been something wrong in the man. Whichever 
it was, he will live and die mad. Now look 
here, my little Max, at this dear young lady on 
the bed. She gives me just what I wanted; 
here is the case at Solferino once more. You 
shall hold the candle again, my good boy; stand 
there, and look with all your eyes. I am going 
to try if I can save the life and the reason too 


this time.”’ 
He tucked up the cuffs of his coat and be- 
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gan the operation. As his fearful instruments 
touched Grace’s head, the voice of the sentinel 
at the nearest outpost was heard, giving the 
word in German which permitted Mercy to take 
the first step on her journey to England: 

‘‘Pass the English lady!”’ 

The operation proceeded. The voice of the 
sentinel at the next post was heard more faintly, 
in its turn: ‘‘Pass the English lady!”’ 

The operation ended. Ignatius Wetzel held 
‘up his hand for silence and put his ear close to 
the patient’s mouth. 

The first trembling breath of returning life 
fluttered over Grace Roseberry’s lips and touched 
the old man’s wrinkled cheek. ‘‘Aha!’’ he cried. 
‘‘Good girl! you breathe—you live!’’ As he 
spoke, the voice of the sentinel at the final limit 
of the German lines (barely audible in the dis- 
tance) gave the word for the last time: 

‘*Pass the English lady!”’ 


SECOND SCENE. 
Mablethorpe House. 


PREAMBLE. 


THE place is England. 

The time is winter, in the year eighteen hun- 
dred and seventy. 

The persons are, Julian Cae Horace Holm- 
croft, Lady Janet Roy, Grace Roseberry, and 
Mercy Merrick. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
LADY JANET’S COMPANION. 


It is a glorious winter’s day. The sky is 
clear, the frost is hard, the ice bears for skating. 

The dining-room of the ancient mansion called 
Mablethorpe House, situated in the London sub- 
urb of Kensington, is famous among artists and 
other persons of taste for the carved wood-work, 
of Italian origin, which covers the walls on three 
sides. On the fourth side the march of modern 
improvement has broken in, and has varied and 
brightened the scene by means of a conservatory, 
forming an entrance to the room through a win- 
ter-garden of rare plants and flowers. On your 
right hand, as you stand fronting the conserva- 
tory, the monotony of the paneled wall is relieved 
by a quaintly patterned door of old inlaid wood, 
leading into the library, and thence, across the 
great hall, to the other reception-rooms of the 
house. A corresponding door on the left hand 
gives access to the billiard-room, to the smok- 
ing-room next to it, and to a smaller hall com- 
manding one of the secondary entrances to the 
building. On the left side also is the ample fire- 
place, surmounted by its marble mantelpiece, 
carved in the profusely and confusedly ornate 
style of eighty years since. To the educated 
eye the dining-room, with its modern furniture 
and conservatory, its ancient walls and doors, 
and its lofty mantelpiece (neither very old nor 
very new), presents a startling, almost a revo- 
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lutionary, mixture of the decorative workman- 
ship of widely differing schools. To the igno- 
rant eye the one result produced is an impression 
of perfect luxury and comfort, united in the 
friendliest combination, and developed on the 
largest scale. 

The clock has just struck two. The table is 
spread for luncheon. 

The persons seated at the table are three in 
number. First, Lady Janet Roy. Second, a 
young lady who is her reader and companion. 
Third, a guest staying in the house, who has al- 
ready appeared in these pages under the name 
of Horace Holmcroft—attached to the German 
army as war correspondent of an English news- 
paper. 

Lady Janet Roy needs but little introduction. 
Everybody with the slightest pretension to ex- 
perience in London society knows Lady Janet 
Roy. 

Who has not heard of her old lace and her 
priceless rubies? Who has not admired her 
commanding figure, her beautifully dressed 
white hair, her wonderful black eyes, which 
still preserve their youthful brightness, after 
first opening on the world seventy years since? 
Who has not felt the charm of her frank, easily 
flowing talk, her inexhaustible spirits, her good- 
humored, gracious sociability of manner? Where 
is the modern hermit who is not familiarly ac- 
quainted, by hearsay at least, with the fantastic 
novelty and humor of her opinions; with her 
generous encouragement of rising merit of any 
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sort, in all ranks, high or low; with her chari- 
ties, which know no distinction between abroad 
and at home; with her large indulgence, which 
no ingratitude can discourage, and no servility 
pervert? Kverybody has heard of the popular 
old lady—the childless widow of a long-forgotten 
lord. Everybody knows Lady Janet Roy. 

But who knows the handsome young woman 
sitting on her right hand, playing with her 
luncheon instead of eating it? Nobody really 
knows her. 

She is prettily dressed in gray poplin, trimmed 
with gray velvet, and set off by a ribbon of deep 
red tied in a bow at the throat. She is nearly 
as tall as Lady Janet herself, and possesses a 
grace and beauty of figure not always seen in 
women who rise above the medium height. 
Judging by a certain innate grandeur in the 
carriage of her head and in the expression of 
her large melancholy gray eyes, believers in 
blood and breeding will be apt to guess that 
this is another noble lady. Alas! she is noth- 
ing but Lady Janet’s companion and reader. 
Her head, crowned with its lovely light brown 
hair, bends with a gentle respect when Lady 
Janet speaks. Her fine firm hand is easily and 
incessantly watchful to supply Lady Janet’s 
slightest wants. The old lady —affectionately 
familiar with her—speaks tc her as she might 
speak to an adopted child. But the gratitude 
of the beautiful companion has always the same 
restraint in its acknowledgment of kindness; the 


smile of the beautiful companion has always 
Vol. 7 jae 
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the same underlying sadness when it responds 
to Lady Janet’s hearty laugh. Is there some- 
thing wrong here, under the surface? Is she 
suffering in mind, or suffering in body? What 
is the matter with her? 

The matter with her is secret remorse. This 
delicate and beautiful creature pines under the 
slow torment of constant self-reproach. 

To the mistress of the house, and to all who 
inhabit it or enter it, she is known as Grace 
Roseberry, the orphan relative by marriage of 
Lady Janet Roy. To herself alone she is known 
as the outcast of the London streets; the inmate 
of the London Refuge; the lost woman who has 
stolen her way back—after vainly trying to fight 
her way back—to Home and Name. There she 
sits in the grim shadow of her own terrible 
secret, disguised in another person’s identity, 
and established in another person’s place. Merey 
Merrick had only to dare, and to become Grace 
Roseberry if she pleased. She has dared, and 
she has been Grace Roseberry for nearly four 
months past. 

At this moment, while Lady Janet is talking 
to Horace Holmcroft, something that has passed 
between them has set her thinking of the day 
when she took the first fatal step which com- 
mitted her to the fraud. 

How marvelously easy of accomplishment the 
act of personation had been! At first sight Lady 
Janet had yielded to the fascination of the noble 
and interesting face. No need to present the 
stolen letter; no need to repeat the ready-made 
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story. The old lady had put the letter aside 
unopened, and had stopped the story at the first 
words. ‘“‘Your face is your introduction, my 
dear; your father can say nothing for you which 
you have not already said for yourself.’’ There 
was the welcome which established her firmly in 
her false identity at the outset. Thanks to her 
own experience, and thanks to the ‘‘Journal’’ 
of events at Rome, questions about her life in 
Canada and questions about Colonel Roseberry’s 
illness found her ready with answers which (even 
if suspicion had existed) would have disarmed 
suspicion on the spot. While the true Grace 
was slowly and painfully winning her way back 
to life on her bed in a German hospital, the false 
Grace was presented to Lady Janet’s friends as 
the relative by marriage of the Mistress of Mable- 
thorpe House. From that time forward nothing 
had happened to rouse in her the faintest sus- 
picion that Grace Roseberry was other than a 
dead-and-buried woman. So far as she now 
knew—so far as any one now knew—she might 
live out her life in perfect security (if her con- 
science would let her), respected, distinguished, 
- and beloved, in the position which she had 


usurped. ‘ 


She rose abruptly from the table. The effort 
of her life was to shake herself free of the re- 
membrances which haunted her perpetually ag 
they were haunting her now. Her memory was 
her worst enemy; her one refuge from it was in 
change of occupation and change of scene. 
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‘‘May I go into the conservatory, Lady Janet?”’ 
she asked. 

‘‘Certainly, my dear.”’ 

She bent her head to her protectress, looked 
for a moment with a steady, compassionate at- 
tention at Horace Holmcroft, and, slowly cross- 
ing the room, entered the winter-garden. The 
eyes of Horace followed her, as long as she was 
in view, with a curious contradictory expression 
of admiration and disapproval. When she had 
passed out of sight the admiration vanished, but 
the disapproval remained. The face of the young 
man contracted into a frown: he sat silent, with 
his fork in his hand, playing absently with the 
fragments on his plate. 

‘Take some French pie, Horace,’’ said Lady 
Janet. 

**No, thank you.’’ 

‘‘Some more chicken, then?’’ 

**No more chicken.”’ 

**Will nothing tempt you?’’ 

**T will take some more wine, if you will allow 
me.’’ 

He filled his glass (for the fifth or sixth time) 
with claret, and emptied it sullenly at a draught. - 
Lady Janet’s bright eyes watched him with sar- 
donic attention; Lady Janet’s ready tongue spoke 
out as freely as usual what was passing in her 
mind at the time. 

“The air of Kensington doesn’t seem to suit 
you, my young friend,”’ she said. ‘‘The longer 
you have been my guest, the oftener you fill 
your glass and empty your cigar-case. Those 
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are bad signs ina young man. When you first 
came here you arrived invalided bya wound. In 
your place, I should not have exposed myself to 
be shot, with no other object in view than de- 
scribing a battle in a newspaper. I suppose 
tastes differ. Are you ill? Does your wound 
still plague you?”’ 

‘Not in the least.’’ 

““Are you out of spirits?’’ 

Horace Holmcroft dropped his fork, rested his 
elbows on the table, and answered: 

“‘Awfully.”’ 

Even Lady Janet’s large toleration had its 
limits. It embraced every human offense ex- 
cept a breach of good manners. She snatched 
up the nearest weapon of correction at hand— 
a tablespoon—and rapped her young friend 
smartly with it on the arm that was nearest 
to her. 

“*My table is not the club table,’’ said the old 
lady. ‘‘Hold up your head. Don’t look at your 
fork—look at me. I allow nobody to be out of 
spirits in My house. I consider it to be a reflec- 
tion on Me. If our quiet life here doesn’t suit 
you, say so plainly, and find something else to 
do. There is employment to be had, I suppose 
—if you choose to apply for it? You needn’t 
smile. I don’t want to see your teeth—I want 
an answer.”’ 

Horace admitted, with all needful gravity, 
that there was employment to be had. The 
war between France and Germany, he re- 
marked, was still going on: the newspaper 
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had offered to employ him again in the ca 
pacity of correspondent. 

“Don’t speak of the newspapers and the 
war!’’ cried Lady Janet, with a sudden ex- 
plosion of anger, which was genuine anger 
this time. ‘‘I detest the newspapers! I won’t 
allow the newspapers to enter this house. I 
lay the whole blame of the blood shed between 
France and Germany at their door.”’ 

Horace’s eyes opened wide in amazement. 
The old lady was evidently in earnest. ‘‘ What 
can you possibly mean?’’ he asked. ‘‘Are the 
newspapers responsible for the war?”’ 

‘*Hintirely responsible,’? answered Lady Janet. 
‘“Why, you don’t understand the age you live 
in! Does anybody do anything nowadays (fight- 
ing included) without wishing to see it in the 
newspapers? J subscribe to a charity; thow art 
presented with a testimonial; he preaches a ser- 
mon; we suffer a grievance; you make a dis- 
covery; they go to church and get married. 
And I, thou, he; we, you, they, all want one 
and the same thing—we want to see it in the 
papers. Are kings, soldiers, and diplomatists 
exceptions to the general rule of humanity? 
Not they! I tell you seriously, if the news- 
papers of HKurope had one and all decided not 
to take the smallest notice in print of the war 
between France and Germany, it is my firm 
conviction the war would have come to an end 
for want of encouragement long since. Let the 
pen cease to advertise the sword, and I, for one, 
can see the result. No report—no fighting.” 
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“‘Your views have the merit of perfect nov- 
elty, ma’am,’’ said Horace. ‘‘Would you object 
to see them in the newspapers?”’ 

Lady Janet worsted her young friend with 
his own weapons. 

““Don’t I live in the latter part of the nine- 
teenth century?’’ she asked. ‘‘In the newspa- 
pers, did you say? In large type, Horace, if 
you love me!”’ 

Horace changed the subject. 

““You blame me for being out of spirits,’’ he 
said; ‘‘and you seem to think it is because I 
am tired of my pleasant life at Mablethorpe 
House. I am not in the least tired, Lady 
Janet.’’ He looked toward the conservatory: 
the frown showed itself on his face once more. 
‘‘The truth is,’’ he resumed, ‘‘I am not satisfied 
with Grace Roseberry.”’ 

‘*What has Grace done?”’ 

“She persists in prolonging our engagement. 
Nothing will persuade her to fix the day for 
our marriage.”’ 

It was true! Mercy had been mad enough to 
listen to him, and to love him. But Mercy was 
not vile enough to marry him under her false 
character, and in her false name. Between 
three and four months had elapsed since Horace 
had been sent home from the war, wounded, 
and had found the beautiful Englishwoman 
whom he had befriended in France established 
at Mablethorpe House. Invited to become Lady 
Janet’s guest (he had passed his holidays as a 
school-boy under Lady Janet’s roof) —free to 
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spend the idle time of his convalescence from 
morning to night in Mercy’s society—the im- 
pression originally produced on him in a French 
cottage soon strengthened into love. Before the 
month was out Horace had declared himself, and 
had discovered that he spoke to willing ears. 
From that moment it was only a question of 
persisting long enough in the resolution to gain 
his point. The marriage engagement was rati- 
fied—most reluctantly on the lady’s side—and 
there the further progress of Horace Holmcroft’s 
suit came to an end. Try as he might, he failed 
to persuade his betrothed wife to fix the day for 
the marriage. There were no obstacles in her 
way. She had no near relations of her own to 
consult. As a connection of Lady Janet’s by 
marriage, Horace’s mother and sisters were 
ready to receive her with all the honors due 
to anew member of the family. No pecuniary 
considerations made it necessary, in this case, 
to wait for a favorable time. Horace was an 
only son; and he had succeeded to his father’s 
estate with an ample income to support it. On 
both sides alike there was absolutely nothing to 
prevent the two young people from being mar- 
ried as soon as the settlements could be drawn. 
And yet, to all appearance, here was a long en- 
gagement in prospect, with no better reason than 
the lady’s incomprehensible perversity to explain 
the delay. ‘‘Can you account for Grace’s con- 
duct?” asked Lady Janet. Her manner changed 
as she put the question. She looked and spoke 
like a person who was perplexed and annoyed. 
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*‘T hardly like to own it,’’ Horace answered, 
‘‘but I am afraid she has some motive for de- 
ferring our marriage which she cannot confide 
either to you or to me.’’ 

Lady Janet started. 

‘““What makes you think that?’’ she asked. 

‘“‘I have once or twice caught her in tears. 
Every now and then—sometimes when she is 
talking quite gayly—she suddenly changes color 
and becomes silent and depressed. Just now, 
when she left the table (didn’t you notice it?), 
she looked at me in the strangest way—almost 
as if she was sorry for me. What do these things 
mean ?”’ 

Horace’s reply, instead of increasing Lady 
Janet’s anxiety, seemed to relieve it. He had 
observed nothing which she had not noticed 
herself. ‘‘You foolish boy!’ she said, ‘‘the 
meaning is plain enough. - Grace has been out 
of health for some time past. The doctor recom- 
mends change of air. I shall take heraway with 
me.” : t 

“Tt would be more to the purpose,’’ Horace 
rejoined, ‘‘if I took her away with me. She 
might consent, if you would only use your in- 
fluence. Is it asking too much to ask you to 
persuade her? My mother and my sisters have 
written to her, and have produced no effect. Do 
me the greatest of all kindnesses—speak to her 
to-day!’’ He paused, and possessing himself of 
Lady Janet’s hand, pressed it entreatingly. 
“You have always been so good to me,”’ he 
said, softly, and pressed it again. 
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The old lady looked at him. It was impos- 
sible to dispute that there were attractions in 
Horace Holmcroft’s face which made it well 
worth looking at. Many a woman might have 
envied him his clear complexion, his bright blue 
eyes, and the warm amber tint in his light Saxon 
hair. Men—especially men skilled in observing 
physiognomy—might have noticed in the shape 
of his forehead and in the line of his upper lip 
the signs indicative of a moral nature deficient 
in largeness and breadth—of a mind easily ac- 
cessible to strong prejudices, and obstinate in 
maintaining those prejudices in the face of con- 
viction itself. 

’'To the observation of women these remote 
defects were too far below the surface to be 
visible. He charmed the sex in general by his 
rare personal advantages, and by the graceful 
deference of his manner. To Lady Janet he 
was endeared, not by his own merits only, but 
by old associations that were connected with 
him. His father had been one of her many 
admirers in her young days. Circumstances 
had parted them. Her marriage to another 
man had been a childless marriage. In past 
times, when the boy Horace had come to her 
from school, she had cherished a secret fancy 
(too absurd to be communicated to any living 
creature) that he ought to have been her gon, 
and might have been her son, if she had mar- 
ried his father! She smiled charmingly, old as 
she was—she yielded as his mother might have 
yielded—when the young man took her hand 
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and entreated her to interest herself in his mar- 
riage. ‘‘Must I really speak to Grace?’’ she 
asked, with a gentleness of tone and manner 
far from characteristic, on ordinary occasions, 
of the lady of Mablethorpe House. Horace 
saw that he had gained his point. He sprang 
to his feet; his eyes turned eagerly in the di- 
rection of the conservatory; his handsome face 
was radiant with hope. Lady Janet (with her 
mind full of his father) stole a last look at him, 
sighed as she thought of the vanished days, and 
recovered herself. 

“‘Go to the smoking-room,”’ she said, giving 
him a push toward thedoor. ‘‘ Away with you, 
and cultivate the favorite vice of the nineteenth 
century.’’ Horace attempted to express his 
gratitude. ‘‘Go and smoke!’’ was all she said, 
pushing him out. ‘‘Go and smoke!”’ 

Left by herself, Lady Janet took a turn in the 
room, and considered a little. 

Horace’s discontent was not unreasonable. 
There was really no excuse for the delay of 
which he complained. Whether the young lady 
had a special motive for hanging back, or 
whether she was merely fretting because she 
did not know her own mind, it was, in either 
case, necessary to come to a distinct understand- 
ing, sooner or later, on the serious question of 
the marriage. The difficulty was, how to ap- 
proach the subject without giving offense. ‘I 
don’t understand the young women of the pres- 
ent generation,”’ thought Lady Janet. ‘‘In my 
time, when we were fond of a man, we were 
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ready to marry him at a moment’s notice. And 
this is an age of progress! They ought to be 
readier still.” 

Arriving, by her own process of induction, at 
this inevitable conclusion, she decided to try 
what her influence could accomplish, and to 
trust to the inspiration of the moment for ex- 
erting it in the right way. ‘‘Grace!’’ she called 
out, approaching the conservatory door. The 
tall, lithe figure in its gray dress glided into 
view, and stood relieved against the green back- 
ground of the winter-garden. 

‘*Did your ladyship call me?”’ 

“Yes; I want to speak to you. Come and sit 
down by me.”’ 

With those words Lady Janet led the way to 
a sofa, and placed her companion by her side. 


—————— 


CHAPTER VIL. 
THE MAN IS COMING. 


**You look very pale this morning, my child.”’ 

Mercy sighed wearily. ‘‘I am not well,’ she 
answered. ‘‘The slightest noises startleme. I 
feel tired if I only walk across the room.”’ 

Lady Janet patted her kindly on the shoulder. 
““We must try what a change will do for you. 
Which shall it be? the Continent or the sea: 
side?”’ 

**Your ladyship is too kind to me.” 

“Tt is impossible to be too kind to you.” 
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Mercy started. The color flowed charmingly 
over her pale face. ‘‘Oh!’’ she exclaimed, im- 
pulsively. ‘‘Say that again!”’ 

“Say it again?’’ repeated Lady Janet, with 
a look of surprise. 

**Yes! Don’t think me presuming; only think 
me vain. I can’t hear you say too often that 
you have learned to like me. Is it really a pleas- 
ure to you to have me in the house? Have I 
always behaved well since I have been with 
you?”’ 

(The one excuse for the act of personation—if 
excuse there could be—lay in the affirmative 
answer to those questions. It would be some- 
thing, surely, to say of the false Grace that the 
true Grace could not have been worthier of her 
welcome, if the true Grace had been received at 
Mablethorpe House!) 

Lady Janet was partly touched, partly amused, 
by the extraordinary earnestness of the appeal 
that had been made to her. 

‘‘Have you behaved well?’’ she repeated. ‘‘My 
dear, you talk as if you were a child!”’ She laid 
her hand caressingly on Mercy’s arm, and con- 
tinued, in a graver tone: “‘It is hardly too much 
to say, Grace, that I bless the day when you first 
came to me. I do believe I could be hardly 
fonder of you if you were my own daughter.’’ 

Mercy suddenly turned her head aside, so as 
to hide her face. Lady Janet, still touching her 
arm, felt it tremble. ‘‘What is the matter with 
you?’’ she asked, in her abrupt, downright 


manner. 
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“T am only very grateful to your ladyship— 
that is all.”’ 

The words were spoken faintly, in broken 
tones. The face was still averted from Lady 
Janet’s view. ‘‘What have I said to provoke 
this?’? wondered the old lady. ‘‘Is she in the 
melting mood to-day? If she is, now is the 
time to say a word for Horace!’ Keeping that 
excellent object in view, Lady Janet approached 
the delicate topic with all needful caution at 
starting. 

‘“‘We have got on so well together,’’ she re- 
sumed, ‘‘that it will not be easy for either of 
us to feel reconciled to a change in our lives. 
At my age, it will fall hardest on me. What 
shall I do, Grace, when the day comes for part- 
ing with my adopted daughter?”’ 

Mercy started, and showed her face again. 
The traces of tears wereinhereyes. ‘‘Why should 
I leave you?”’ she asked, in a tone of alarm. 

‘Surely you know!” exclaimed Lady Janet. 

‘Indeed I don’t. Tell me why.’’ 

“*Ask Horace to tell you.”’ 

The last allusion was too plain to be misun- 
derstood. Mercy’s head drooped. She began 
to tremble again. Lady Janet looked at her 
in blank amazement. 

“Ts there anything wrong between Horace 
and you?’’ she asked. 

SONG? 

‘You know your own heart, my dear child? 
You have surely not encouraged Horace without 
loving him?”’ 
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**Oh no!”? 

© And yet—”’ 

For the first time in their experience of each 
other Mercy ventured to interrupt her benefac- 
tress. ‘“‘Dear Lady Janet,’’ she interposed, gen- 
tly, “‘I am in no hurry to be married. There 
will be plenty-of time in the future to talk of 
that. You had something you wished to say to 
me. What is it?’’ 

It was no easy matter to disconcert Lady 
Janet Roy. But that last question fairly re- 
duced her to silence. After all that had passed, 
there sat her young companion, innocent of the 
faintest suspicion of the subject that was to be 
discussed between them! ‘‘What are the young 
women of the present time made of?’’ thought 
the old lady, utterly at a loss to know what to 
say next. Mercy waited, on her side, with an 
impenetrable patience which only aggravated the 
difficulties of the position. The silence was fast | 
threatening to bring the interview to a sudden 
and untimely end, when the door from the li- 
brary opened, and a man-servant, bearing a little 
silver salver, entered the room. 

Lady Janet’s rising sense of annoyance in- 
stantly seized on the servant as a victim. 
‘“What do you want?’’ she asked, sharply. 
“‘T never rang for you.” 

“*A letter, my lady. The messenger waits 
for an answer.” 

The man presented his salver with the letter 
on it, and withdrew. 

Lady Janet recognized the handwriting on 
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the address with a look of surprise. ‘‘Excuse 
me, my dear,’’ she said, pausing, with her old- 
fashioned courtesy, before she opened the en- 
velope. Mercy made the necessary acknowledg- 
ment, and moved away to the other end of the 
room, little thinking that the arrival of the letter 
marked a crisis in her life. Lady Janet put on 
her spectacles. ‘‘Odd that he should have come 
back already!’’ she said to herself, as she threw 
the empty envelope on the table. 

The letter contained these lines, the writer of 
them being no other than the man who had 
preached in the chapel of the Refuge: 


“DEAR AUNT—I am back again in London 
before my time. My friend the rector has 
shortened his holiday, and has resumed his 
duties in the country. I am afraid you will 
blame me when you hear of the reasons which 
have hastened his return. The sooner I make 
my confession, the easier I shall feel. Besides, 
I have a special object in wishing to see you 
as soon as possible. May I follow my letter to 
Mablethorpe House? And may I present a lady 
to you—a perfect stranger—in whom I am in- 
terested? Pray say Yes, by the bearer, and 
oblige your affectionate nephew, 

“JULIAN GRayY.” 


Lady Janet referred again suspiciously to the 
sentence in the letter which alluded to the “‘lady.”’ 
Julian Gray was her only surviving nephew, 
the son of a favorite sister whom she had lost. 
He would have held no very exalted position in 
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the estimation of his aunt—who regarded his 
views in politics and religion with the strongest 
aversion—but for his marked resemblance to his 
mother. This pleaded for him with the old lady, 
aided as it was by the pride that she secretly 
felt in the early celebrity which the young clergy- 
man had achieved as a writer and a preacher. 
Thanks to these mitigating circumstances, and 
to Julian’s inexhaustible good-humor, the aunt 
and the nephew generally met on friendly terms. 
Apart from what she called ‘‘his detestable opin- 
ions,’’ Lady Janet was sufficiently interested in 
Julian to feel some curiosity about the mysteri- 
ous ‘“‘lady’’? mentioned in the letter. Had he 
determined to settle in life? Was his choice 
already made? And if so, would it prove to 
be a choice acceptable to the family? Lady 
Janet’s bright face showed signs of doubt as 
she asked herself that last question. Julian’s 
liberal views were capable of leading him to 
dangerous extremes. His aunt shook her head 
ominously as she rose from the sofa and ad- 
vanced to the library door. 

‘‘Grace,’’ she said, pausing and turning round, 
‘‘T have a note to write to my nephew. I shall 
be back directly.” 

Mercy approached her, from the opposite ex- 
tremity of the room, with an exclamation of 
surprise. 

““Your nephew?”’ she repeated. ‘‘Your lady- 
ship never told me you had a nephew.”’ 

Lady Janet laughed. ‘‘I must have had it 
on the tip of my tongue to tell you, over and 
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over again,’’ she said. ‘‘But we have had so 
many things to talk about—and, to own the 
truth, my nephew is not one of my favorite 
subjects of conversation. I don’t mean that I 
dislike him; I detest his principles, my dear, 
that’s all. However, you shall form your own 
opinion of him; he is coming to see me to-day. 
Wait here till I return; I have something more 
to say about Horace.”’ 

Mercy opened the library door for her, closed 
it again, and walked slowly to and fro alone in 
the room, thinking. 

Was her mind running on Lady Janet’s 
nephew? No. Lady Janet’s brief allusion to 
her relative had not led her into alluding to 
him by his name. Mercy was still as ignorant 
as ever that the preacher at the Refuge and the 
nephew of her benefactress were one and the 
same man. Her memory was busy now with 
the tribute which Lady Janet had paid to her 
at the outset of the interview between them: 
“Tt is hardly too much to say, Grace, that I 
bless the day when you first came to me.’’? For 
the moment there was balm for her wounded 
spirit in the remembrance of those words. Grace 
Roseberry herself could surely have earned no 
sweeter praise than the praise that she had won. 
The next instant she was seized with a sudden 
horror of her own successful fraud. The sense 
of her degradation had never been so bitterly 
present to her as at that moment. If she could 
only confess the truth—if she could innocently 
enjoy her harmless life at Mablethorpe House 
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—what a grateful, happy woman she might be! 
Was it possible (if she made the confession) to 
trust to her own good conduct to plead her ex- 
cuse? No! Her calmer sense warned her that 
it was hopeless. The place she had won—hon- 
estly won—in Lady Janet’s estimation had been 
obtained bya trick. Nothing could alter, noth- 
ing could excuse, that. She took out her hand- 
kerchief and dashed away the useless tears that 
had gathered in her eyes, and tried to turn her 
thoughts some other way. What was it Lady 
Janet had said on going into the library? She 
had said she was coming back to speak about 
Horace. Mercy guessed what the object was; 
she knew but too well what Horace wanted of 
her. How was she to meet the emergency? In 
the name of Heaven, what wastobedone? Could 
she let the man who loved her—the man whom 
she loved — drift blindfold into marriage with 
such a@ woman as she had been? No! it was 
her duty to warn him. How? Could she break 
his heart, could she lay his life waste by speak- 
ing the cruel words which might part them for- 
ever? ‘‘I can’t tell him! I won’t tell him!”’ 
she burst out, passionately. ‘‘The disgrace of 
it would kill me!’’ Her varying mood changed 
as the words escaped her. A reckless defiance 
of her own better nature—that saddest of all the 
forms in which a woman’s misery can express 
itself—filled her heart with its poisoning bitter- 
ness. She sat down again on the sofa with eyes 
that glittered and cheeks suffused with an angry 
red. ‘‘I am no worse than another woman!”’ 
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she thought. ‘‘Another woman might have 
married him for his money.’’ ‘The next mo- 
ment the miserable insufficiency of her own 
excuse for deceiving him showed its hollow- 
ness, self-exposed. She covered her face with 
her hands, and found refuge—where she had 
often found refuge before—in the helpless resig- 
nation of despair. ‘‘Oh, that I had died before 
IT entered this house! Oh, that I could die and 
have done with it at this moment!’’ So the 
struggle had ended with her hundreds of times 
already. So it ended now. 


The door leading into the billiard-room opened 
softly. Horace Holmcroft had waited to hear 
the result of Lady Janet’s interference in his 
favor until he could wait no longer. 

He looked in cautiously, ready to withdraw 
again unnoticed if the two were still talking 
together. The absence of Lady Janet suggested 
that the interview had come to an end. Was 
his betrothed wife waiting alone to speak to him 
on his return to the room? He advanced a few 
steps. She never moved; she sat heedless, ab- 
sorbed in her thoughts. Were they thoughts of 
him? He advanced a little nearer, and called 
to her. 

‘**Grace!”’ 

She sprang to her feet, with a faint cry. ‘“‘I 
wish you wouldn’t startle me,’’ she said, irri- 
tably, sinking back on the sofa. ‘‘Any sudden 
alarm sets my heart beating as if it would choke 
me.’’ 
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Horace pleaded for pardon with a lover’s 
humility. In her present state of nervous irri- 
tation she was not to be appeased. She looked 
away from him in silence. Entirely ignorant of 
the paroxysm of mental suffering through which 
she had just passed, he seated himself by her 
side, and asked her gently if she had seen Lady 
Janet. She made an affirmative answer with 
an unreasonable impatience of tone and manner 
which would have warned an older and more 
experienced man to give her time before he 
spoke again. Horace was young, and weary 
of the suspense that he had endured in the 
other room. He unwisely pressed her with 
another question. 

“‘Has Lady Janet said anything to you—’’ 

She turned on him angrily before he could 
finish the sentence. ‘‘You have tried to make 
her hurry me into marrying you,’’ she burst 
out. ‘‘I see it in your face!”’ 

Plain as the warning was this time, Horace 
still failed to interpret it in the right way. 
‘“‘Don’t be angry!’’ he said, good-humoredly. 
“Ts it so very inexcusable to ask Lady Janet 
to intercede for me? I have tried to persuade 
you in vain. My mother and my sisters have 
pleaded for me, and you turn a deaf ear—”’ 

She’ could endure it no longer. She stamped 
her foot on the floor with hysterical vehemence. 
“‘T am weary of hearing of your mother and your 
sisters!’’ she broke in violently. ‘‘You talk of 
nothing else.”’ 

It was just possible to make one more mis- 
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take in dealing with her—and Horace made it. 
He took offense, on his side, and rose from the 
sofa. His mother and sisters were high authori- 
ties in his estimation; they variously represented 
his ideal of perfection in women. He withdrew 
to the opposite extremity of the room, and ad- 
ministered the severest reproof that he could 
think of on the spur of the moment. 

“Tt would be well, Grace, if you followed the 
example set you by my mother and my sisters,”’ 
hesaid. ‘‘7'hey are not in the habit of speaking 
cruelly to those who love them.”’ 

To all appearance the rebuke failed to produce 
the slightest effect. She seemed to be as indiffer- 
ent to itas if it had not reached herears. There 
was a spirit in her—a-miserable spirit, born of 
her own bitter experience—which rose in revolt 
against Horace’s habitual glorification of the 
ladies of his family. ‘‘It sickens me,’’ she 
thought to herself, ‘“‘to hear of the virtues of 
women who have never been tempted! Where 
is the merit of living reputably, when your life 
is one course of prosperity and enjoyment? Has 
his mother known starvation? Have his sisters 
been left forsaken in the street??? It hardened 
her heart—it almost reconciled her to deceiving 
him—when he set his relatives up as patterns for 
her. Would he never understand that women 
detested having other women exhibited as ex- 
amples to them? She looked round at him with 
a sense of impatient wonder. He was sitting at 
the luncheon-table, with his back turned on her, 
and his head resting on his hand. If he had at- 
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tempted to rejoin her, she would have repelled 
him; if he had spoken, she would have met him 
withasharpreply. He sat apart from her, with- 
out uttering a word. In a man’s hands silence 
is the most terrible of all protests to the woman 
wholoveshim. Violenceshecanendure. Words 
she is always ready to meet by words on her side. 
Silence conquers her. After a moment’s hesita- 
tion, Mercy left the sofa and advanced submis- 
sively toward the table. She had offended him 
—and she alone was in fault. How should he 
know it, poor fellow, when he innocently morti- 
fied her? Step by step she drew closer and closer. 
He never looked round; he never moved. She 
laid her hand timidly on his shoulder. ‘‘For- 
give me, Horace,’’ she whispered in his ear. ‘‘I 
am suffering this morning; I am not myself. I 
didn’t mean what I said. Pray forgive me.’’ 
There was no resisting the caressing tenderness 
of voice and manner which accompanied those 
words. He looked up; he took her hand. She 
bent over him, and touched his forehead with 
her lips. ‘‘Am I forgiven?’’ she asked. 

“Oh, my darling,’”’ he said, ‘‘if you only 
knew how I loved you!’’ 

“‘T do know it,’’ she answered, gently, twin- 
ing his hair round her finger, and arranging it 
over his forehead where his hand had ruffled it. 

They were completely absorbed in éach other, 
or they must, at that moment, have heard the 
library door open at the other end of the room. 

Lady Janet had written the necessary reply to 
her nephew, and had returned, faithful to her 
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engagement, to plead the cause of Horace. The 
first object that met her view was her client 
pleading, with conspicuous success, for himself! 
“T am not wanted, evidently,’’ thought the old 
lady. She noiselessly closed the door again and 
left the lovers by themselves. 

Horace returned, with unwise persistency, to 
the question of the deferred marriage. At the 
first words that he spoke she drew back directly 
—sadly, not angrily. 

‘*Don’t press me to-day,’’ she said; ‘‘I am not 
well to-day.”’ 

He rose and looked at her anxiously. ‘‘May 
I speak about it to-morrow?”’ 

‘*Yes, to-morrow.’’ She returned to the sofa, 
and changed the subject. ‘‘What a time Lady 
Janet is away!’’ she said. ‘‘What can be keep- 
ing her so long?” 

Horace did his best to appear interested in the 
question of Lady Janet’s prolonged absence. 
‘““What made her leave you?’ he asked, stand- 
ing at the back of the sofa and leaning over her. 

‘‘She went into the library to write a note to 
her nephew. By-the-by, who is her nephew?” 

“Ts it possible you don’t know?”’ 

**TIndeed, I don’t.’’ 

‘You have heard of him, no doubt,” said 
Horace. ‘‘Lady Janet’s nephew is a celebrated 
man.’’ He paused, and stooping nearer to her, 
lifted a love-lock that lay over her shoulder and 
pressed it to his lips. ‘‘Lady Janet’s nephew,” 
he resumed, ‘‘is Julian Gray.’’ 

She started off her seat, and looked round at 
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him in blank, bewildered terror, as if she doubted 
the evidence of her own senses. 

Horace was completely taken by surprise. 
*“My dear Grace!’’ he exclaimed; ‘‘what have 
I said or done to startle you this time?”’ 

She held up her hand for silence. ‘‘Lady 
Janet’s nephew is Julian Gray,’’ she repeated; 
‘‘and I only know it now!’ 

Horace’s perplexity increased. ‘‘My darling, 
now you do know it, what is there to alarm 
you?’’ he asked. 

(There was enough to alarm the boldest wo- 
man living—in such a position, and with such 
a temperament as hers. To her mind the per- 
sonation of Grace Roseberry had suddenly as- 
sumed a new aspect: the aspect of a fatality. 
It had led her blindfold to the house in which 
she and the preacher at the Refuge were to 
meet. He was coming—the man who had 
reached her inmost heart, who had influenced 
her whole life! Was the day of reckoning 
coming with him?) 

‘‘Don’t notice me,’’ she said, faintly. ‘‘I 
have been ill all the morning. You saw it 
yourself when you came in here; even the 
sound of your voice alarmed me. I shall be 
better directly. I am afraid I startled you?”’ 

““My dear Grace, it almost looked as if you 
were terrified at the sound of Julian’s name! 
He is a public celebrity, I know; and I have 
seen ladies start and stare at him when he 
entered a room. But you looked perfectly 


panic-stricken.”’ 
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She rallied her courage by a desperate effort; 
she laughed —a harsh, uneasy laugh — and 
stopped him by putting her hand over his 
mouth. ‘‘Absurd!’’ she said, lightly. ‘“‘As 
if Mr. Julian Gray had anything to do with 
my looks! I am better already. See for your- 
self!’? She looked round at him again with 
a ghastly gayety; and returned, with a des- 
perate assumption of indifference, to the sub- 
ject of Lady Janet’s nephew. ‘‘Of course I 
have heard of him,’’ she said. ‘‘Do you know 
that he is expected here to-day? Don’t stand 
there behind me—it’s so hard to talk to you. 
Come and sit down.”’ 

He ,obeyed—but she had not quite satisfied 
him yet. His face had not lost its expression 
of anxiety and surprise. She persisted in play- 
ing her part, determined to set at rest in him 
any possible suspicion that she had reasons of 
her own for being afraid of Julian Gray. ‘‘Tell 
me about this famous man of yours,” she said, 
putting her arm familiarly through his arm. 
‘*What is he like?”’ 

The caressing action and the easy tone had 
their effect on Horace. His face began to 
clear; he answered her lightly on his side. 

“*Prepare yourself to meet the most unclerical 
of clergymen,’’ he said. ‘‘Julian is a lost sheep 
among the parsons, and a thorn in the side of 
his bishop. Preaches, if they ask him, in Dis- 
senters’ chapels. Declines to set up any pre- 
tensions to priestly authority and priestly power. 
Goes about doing good on a plan of his own. 
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Is quite resigned never to rise to the high places 
in his profession. Says it’s rising high enough 
for him to be the Archdeacon of the afflicted, 
the Dean of the hungry, and the Bishop of the 
poor. With all his oddities, as good a fellow as 
ever lived. Immensely popular with the women. 
They all go to him for advice. I wish you would 


go, too.”’ 
Mercy changed color. ‘‘What do you mean?”’ 
she asked, sharply. 


‘Julian is famous for his powers of persua- 
sion,’’ said Horace, smiling. ‘“‘If he spoke to 
you, Grace, he would prevail on you to fix the 
day. Suppose I ask Julian to plead for me?”’’ 

He made the proposal in jest. Mercy’s un- 
quiet mind accepted it as addressed to her in 
earnest. ‘‘He will do it,’ she thought, with 
a sense of indescribable terror, ‘‘if I don’t stop 
him!’ There is but one chance for her. The 
only certain way to prevent Horace from ap- 
pealing to his friend was to grant what Horace 
wished for before his friend entered the house. 
She laid her hand on his shoulder; she hid the ter- 
rible anxieties that were devouring her under an 
assumption of coquetry painful and pitiable to see. 

“Don’t talk nonsense!’’ she said, gayly. 
‘“What were we saying just now—before we 
began to speak of Mr. Julian Gray?” 

‘‘We were wondering what had become of 
Lady Janet,’? Horace replied. 

She tapped him impatiently on the shoulder. 
“No! no! It was something you said before 
that.”’ 
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Her eyes completed what her words had left 
unsaid. Horace’s arm stole round her waist. 

“‘T was saying that Iloved you,’’ he answered, 
in a whisper. 

“Only that?”’ 

‘* Are you tired of hearing it?”’ 

She smiled charmingly. ‘‘Are you so very 
much in earnest about—about—’’ She stopped, 
and looked away from him. 

» * About our marriage?”’ 

CO Viage42. 

‘Tt is the one dearest wish of my life.”’ 

**Really ?”’ 

**Really.”’ 

There was a pause. Mercy’s fingers toyed 
nervously with the trinkets at her watch-chain, 
‘*When would you like it to be?’’ she said, very 
softly, with her whole attention fixed on the 
watch-chain. 

She had never spoken, she had never looked, 
as she spoke and looked now. Horace was 
afraid to believe in his own good fortune. ‘‘Oh, 
Grace!’’ he exclaimed, “‘you are not trifling 
with me?”’ 

““What makes you think I am trifling with 
you?’’ 

Horace was innocent enough to answer her 
seriously. ‘You would not even let me speak 
of our marriage just now,”’ he said. 

‘‘Never mind what I did just now,’’ she 
retorted, petulantly. ‘‘They say women are 
changeable. It is one of the defects of the 
sex.”’ 
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‘‘Heaven be praised for the defects of the 
sex!’’ cried Horace, with devout sincerity. 
*“Do you really leave me to decide?”’ 

“*If you insist on it.’’ 

Horace considered for a moment—the subject 
being the law of marriage. ‘‘We may be mar- 
ried by license in a fortnight,’’ he said. ‘‘I fix 
this day fortnight.”’ 

She held up her hands in protest. 

‘““Why not? My lawyer is ready. There are 
no preparations to make. You said when you 
accepted me that it was to be a private marriage.”’ 

Mercy was obliged to own that she had cer- 
tainly said that. 

‘“We might be married at once—if the law 
would only let us. This day fortnight! Say— 
Yes!’ He drew her closer to him. There was a 
pause. The mask of coquetry—badly worn from 
the first—dropped from her. Hersad gray eyes 
rested compassionately on his eager face. ‘‘Don’t 
look so serious!’’ he said. ‘‘Only one little 
word, Grace! Only Yes.” 

She sighed, and said it. He kissed her pas- 
sionately. It was only by a resolute effort that 
she released herself. 

‘‘Teave me!” she said, faintly. ‘‘Pray leave 
me by myself!”’ 

She was in earnest—strangely in earnest. She 
was trembling from head to foot. Horace rose 
to leave her. ‘‘I will find Lady Janet,’’ he 
said; ‘“‘I long to show the dear old lady that 
I have recovered my spirits, and to tell her 
why.’’ He turned round at the library door. 
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“You won’t go away? You will let me see 
you again when you are more composed?’ 

‘“‘T will wait here,’’ said Mercy. 

Satisfied with that reply, he left the room. 

Her hands dropped on her lap; her head sank 
back wearily on the cushions at the head of the 
sofa. There was a dazed sensation in her: her 
mind felt stunned. She wondered vacantly 
whether she was awake or dreaming. Had 
she really said the word which pledged her 
to marry Horace Holmcroft in a fortnight? A 
fortnight! Something might happen in that 
time to prevent it: she might find her way in 
a fortnight out of the terrible position in which 
she stood. Anyway, come what might of it, 
she had chosen the preferable alternative to a 
private interview with Julian Gray. She raised 
herself from her recumbent position with a start, 
as the idea of the interview—dismissed for the 
last few minutes—possessed itself again of her 
mind. Her excited imagination figured Julian 
Gray as present in the room at that moment, 
speaking to her as Horace had proposed. She 
saw him seated close at her side—this man who 
had shaken her to the soul when he was in the 
pulpit, and when she was listening to him (un- 
seen) at the other end of the chapel—she saw him 
close by her, looking her searchingly in the face; 
seeing her shameful secret in her eyes; hearing 
it in her voice; feeling it in her trembling hands; 
forcing it out of her word by word, till she fell 
prostrate at his feet with the confession of the 
fraud. Her head dropped again on the cushions; ° 
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she hid her face in horror of the scene which her 
excited fancy had conjured up. Even now, 
when she had made that dreaded interview 
needless, could she feel sure (meeting him only 
on the most distant terms) of not betraying her- 
self? She could noé¢ feel sure. Something in 
her shuddered and shrank at the bare idea of 
finding herself in the same room with him. 
She felt it, she knew it: her guilty conscience 
owned and feared its master in Julian Gray! 

The minutes passed. The violence of her 
agitation began to tell physically on her weak- 
ened frame. 

She found herself crying silently without 
knowing why. A weight was on her head, 
a weariness was in all her limbs. She sank 
lower on the cushions—her eyes closed —the 
monotonous ticking of the clock on the mantel- 
piece grew drowsily fainter and fainter on her 
ear. Little by little she dropped into slumber 
—slumber so light that she started when a 
morsel of coal fell into the grate, or when the 
birds chirped and twittered in their aviary in the 
winter-garden. 

Lady Janet and Horace came in. She was 
faintly conscious of persons in the room. After 
an interval she opened her eyes, and half rose 
to speak to them. The room was empty again. 
They had stolen out softly and left her to repose. 
Her eyes closed once more. She dropped back 
into slumber, and from slumber, in the favoring 
warmth and quiet of the place, into deep and 


dreamless sleep. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
THE MAN APPEARS. 


AFTER an interval of rest Mercy was aroused 
by the shutting of a glass door at the far end of 
the conservatory. This door, leading into the 
garden, was used only by the inmates of the 
house, or by old friends privileged to enter 
the reception-rooms by that way. Assuming 
that either Horace or Lady Janet was return- 
ing to the dining-room, Mercy raised herself a 
little on the sofa and listened. 

The voice of one of the men-servants caught 
her ear. It was answered by another voice, 
which instantly set her trembling in every 
limb. 

She started up, and listened again in speech- 
less terror. Yes! there was no mistaking it. 
The voice that was answering the servant was 
the unforgotten voice which she had heard at 
the Refuge. The visitor who had come in by 
the glass door was—Julian Gray! 

His rapid footsteps advanced nearer and nearer 
to the dining-room. She recovered herself suffi- 
ciently to hurry to the library door. Her hand 
shook so that she failed at first to open it. She 
had just succeeded when she heard him again— 
speaking to her. 

“Pray don’t run away! I am nothing very 
formidable. Only Lady Janet’s nephew—Julian 
Gray.” 
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She turned slowly, spell-bound by his voice, 
and confronted him in silence. 

He was standing, hat in hand, at the entrance 
to the conservatory, dressed in black, and wear- 
ing a white cravat, but with a studious avoid- 
ance of anything specially clerical in the make 
and form of his clothes. Young as he was, there 
were marks of care already on his face, and the 
hair was prematurely thin and scanty over his 
forehead. His slight, active figure was of no 
more than the middle height, His complexion 
was pale. The lower part of his face, without 
beard or whiskers, was in no way remarkable, 
An average observer would have passed him by 
without notice—but for his eyes. These alone 
made a marked man of him. The unusual size 
of the orbits in which they were set was enough 
of itself to attract attention; it gave a grandeur 
to his head, which the head, broad and firm as it 
was, did not possess. As to the eyes themselves, 
the soft, lustrous brightness of them defied anal- 
ysis, No two people could agree about their 
color; divided opinion declaring alternately that 
they were dark gray or black. Painters had tried 
to reproduce them, and had given up the effort, 
in despair of seizing any one expression in the 
bewildering variety of expressions which they 
presented to view. They were eyes that could 
charm at one moment and terrify at another; 
eyes that could set people laughing or crying 
almost at will. In action and in repose they 
were irresistible alike. When they first descried 
Mercy running to the door, they brightened 
Vol. 7 4 
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gayly with the merriment of a child. When 
she turned and faced him, they changed in- 
stantly, softening and glowing as they mutely 
owned the interest and the admiration which the 
first sight of her had roused in him. His tone 
and manner altered at the same time. He ad- 
dressed her with the deepest respect when he 
spoke his next words. 

“‘Let me entreat you to favor me by resuming 
your seat,’? he said. ‘‘And let me ask your 
pardon if I have thoughtlessly intruded on you.”” 

He paused, waiting for her reply before he ad- 
vanced into the room. Still spell-bound by his 
voice, she recovered self-control enough to bow 
to him and to resume her place on the sofa.- It 
was impossible to leave him now. After look- 
ing at her for a moment, he entered the room 
without speaking to her again. She was begin- 
ning to perplex as well as to interest him. ‘‘No 
common sorrow,’’ he thought, ‘‘has set its mark 
on that woman’s face; no common heart beats 
in that woman’s breast. Who can she be?’’ 

Mercy rallied her courage, and forced herself 
to speak to him. 

‘Lady Janet is in the library, I believe,’’ she 
said, timidly. ‘‘Shall I tell her you are here?’’ 

‘‘Don’t disturb Lady Janet, and don’t disturb 
yourself.’” With that answer he approached the 
luncheon-table, delicately giving her time to feel 
more at her ease. He took up what Horace had 
left of the bottle of claret, and poured it into a 
glass. ‘‘My aunt’s claret shall represent my aunt 
for the present,’’ he said, smiling, as he turned 
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toward her once more. ‘‘I have’had along walk, 
and I may venture to help myself in this house 
without invitation. Is it useless to offer you 
anything ?”’ 

Mercy made the necessary reply. She was be-. 
ginning already, after her remarkable experience 
of him, to wonder at his easy manners and his 
light way of talking. 

He emptied his glass with the air of a man 
who thoroughly understood and enjoyed good 
wine. ‘‘My aunt’s claret is worthy of my 
aunt,’ he said, with comic gravity, as he set 
down the glass. ‘‘Both are the genuine prod- 
ucts of Nature.’’ He seated himself at the table 
and looked critically at the different dishes left 
on it. One dish especially attracted his atten- 
tion. ‘‘What is this??? hewenton. ‘‘A French 
pie! Itseems grossly unfair to taste French wine 
and to pass over French pie without notice.’’ He 
took up a knife and fork, and enjoyed the pie as 
critically as he had enjoyed the wine. ‘‘ Worthy 
of the Great Nation!’’ he exclaimed, with en- 
thusiasm. ‘‘ Vive la France!”’ 

Mercy listened and looked, in inexpressible 
astonishment. He was utterly unlike the pict- 
ure which her fancy had drawn of him in every- 
day life. Take off his white cravat, and nobody 
would have discovered that this famous preacher 
was a clergyman! 

He helped himself to another plateful of the 
pie, and spoke more directly to Mercy, alternately 
eating and talking as composedly and pleasantly _ 
as if they had known each other for years. 
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‘“‘T came here by way of Kensington Gardens,”’ 
he said. ‘‘For some time past I have been liv- 
ing in a flat, ugly, barren, agricultural district. 
You can’t think how pleasant I found the picture 
presented by the Gardens, as a contrast. The 
ladies in their rich winter dresses, the smart 
nursery maids, the lovely children, the ever- 
moving crowd skating on the ice of the Round 
Pond; it was all so exhilarating after what I 
have been used to, that I actually caught myself 
whistling as | walked through the brilliant scene! 
(In my time boys used always to whistle when 
they were in good spirits, and I have not got 
over the habit yet.) Who do you think I met 
when I was in full song?”’ 

As wellas her amazement would let her, Mercy 
excused herself from guessing. She had never 
in all her life before spoken to any living being . 
so confusedly and so unintelligently as she now 
spoke to Julian Gray! 

He went on more gayly than ever, without 
appearing to notice the effect that he had pro- 
duced on her. 

‘““Whom did I meet,’’? he repeated, ‘‘when I 
was in full song? My bishop! If-I had been 
whistling a sacred melody, his lordship might 
perhaps have excused my vulgarity out of con- 
sideration for my music. Unfortunately, the 
composition I was executing at the moment (I 
am one of the loudest of living whistlers) was 
by Verdi—‘La Donna e Mobile’’—familiar, no 
doubt, to his lordship on the street organs. He 
recognized the tune, poor man, and when I took 
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off my hat to him he looked the other way, 
Strange, in a world that is bursting with sin 
and sorrow, to treat such a trifle seriously as 
a cheerful clergyman whistling a tune!’ He 
pushed away his plate as he said the last words, 
and went on simply and earnestly in an altered 
tone. ‘‘I have never been able,’ he said, ‘‘to 
see why we should assert ourselves among other 
men as belonging toa particular caste, and as 
being forbidden, in any harmless thing, to do 
as other people do. The disciples of old set us 
no such example; they were wiser and better 
than weare. I venture to say that one of the 
worst obstacles in the way of our doing good 
among our fellow - creatures is raised by the 
mere assumption of the clerical manner and the 
clerical voice. For my part, I set up no claim 
to be more sacred and more reverend than any 
other Christian man who does what good he can.”’ 
He glanced brightly at Mercy, looking at him in 
helpless perplexity. The spirit of fun took pos- 
session of him again. ‘‘Are you a Radical?’’ 
he asked, with a humorous twinkle in his large 
lustrous eyes. ‘‘I am!’’ 

Mercy tried hard to understand him, and tried 
in vain. Could this be the preacher whose words 
had charmed, purified, ennobled her? Was this 
the man whose sermon had drawn tears from 
women about her whom she knew to be shame- 
less and hardened in crime? Yes! The eyes 
that now rested on her humorously were the 
beautiful eyes which had once looked into her 
soul. The voice that had just addressed a jest- 
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ing question to her was the deep and mellow 
voice which had once thrilled her to the heart. 
In the pulpit he was an angel of mercy; out of 
the pulpit he was a boy let loose from school. 

“Don’t let me startle you,’’ he said, good- 
naturedly, noticing her confusion. ‘‘Public 
opinion has called me by harder names than 
the name of ‘Radical.’ I have been spending 
my time lately—as I told you just now—in an 
agricultural district. My business there was to 
perform the duty for the rector of the place, who 
wanted a holiday. How do you think the ex- 
periment has ended? The Squire of the parish 
calls me a Communist; the farmers denounce 
me as an Incendiary; my friend the rector 
has been recalled in a hurry, and I have now 
the honor of speaking to you in the character 
of a banished man who has made a respectable 
neighborhood too hot to hold him.”’ 

With that frank avowal he left the luncheon- 
table, and took a chair near Mercy. 

‘*You will naturally be anxious,’’ he went on, 
“to know what my offense was. Do you under- 
stand Political Economy and the Laws of Supply 
and Demand?”’ 

Mercy owned that she did not understand them. 

‘‘No more do I—in a Christian country,’’ he 
said. ‘‘That was my offense. You shall hear 
my confession (just as my aunt will hear it) in 
two words.’’? He paused for a little while; his 
variable manner changed again. Mercy, shyly 
looking at him, saw a new expression in his eyes 
—an expression which recalled her first remem- 
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brance of him as nothing had recalled it yet. ‘‘I 
had no idea,’’ he resumed, ‘‘of what the life of 
a farm-laborer really was, in some parts of En- 
gland, until I undertook the rector’s duties. 
Never before had I seen such dire wretched- 
ness as I saw in the cottages. Never before 
had I met with such noble patience under suf- 
fering as I found among the people. The mar- 
tyrs of old could endure, and die. Iasked myself 
if they could endure, and live, like the martyrs 
whom I saw round me?—live, week after week, 
month after month, year after year, on the brink 
of starvation; live, and see their pining children 
growing up round them, to work and want in 
their turn; live, with the poor man’s parish- 
prison to look to as the end, when hunger and 
labor have done their worst! Was God’s beauti- 
ful earth made to hold such misery as this? I 
can hardly think of it, I can hardly speak of it, 
even now, with dry eyes!”’ 

His head sank on his breast. He waited— 
mastering his emotion before he spoke again. 
Now, at last, she knew him once more. Now 
he was the man, indeed, whom she had ex- 
pected to see. Unconsciously she sat listen- 
ing, with her eyes fixed on his face, with her 
heart hanging on his words, in the very attitude 
of the by-gone day when she had heard him for 
the first time! 

“T did all I could to plead for the helpless 
ones,’’? he resumed. ‘‘I went round among the 
holders of the land to say a word for the tillers 
of the land. ‘These patient people don’t want 
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much’ (I said); ‘in the name of Christ, give 
them enough to live on!’ Political Economy 
shrieked at the horrid proposal; the Laws of 
Supply and Demand veiled their majestic faces 
in dismay. Starvation wages were the right 
wages, I was. told. And why? Because the 
laborer was obliged to accept them! I deter- 
mined, so far as one man could do it, that the 
laborer should not be obliged to accept them. 
I collected my own resources—I wrote to my 
friends—and I removed some of the poor fellows 
to parts of England where their work was better 
paid. Such was the conduct which made the 
neighborhood too hot to hold me. So let it be! 
I mean to go on. I am known in London; I 
can raise subscriptions. The vile Laws of Sup- 
ply and Demand shall find labor scarce in that 
agricultural district; and pitiless Political Econ- 
omy shall spend a few extra shillings on the poor, 
as certainly as I am that Radical, Communist, 
and Incendiary—Julian Gray!”’ 

He rose-—making a little gesture of apology 
for the warmth with which he had spoken— 
and took a turn in the room. Fired by his en- 
thusiasm, Mercy followed him. Her purse was 
in her hand, when he turned and faced her. 

‘*Pray let me offer my little tribute—such as 
it is!’ she said, eagerly. 

A momentary flush spread over his pale cheeks 
as he looked at the beautiful compassionate face 
pleading with him. 

‘‘No! no!” he said, smiling; ‘“‘though I am 
a parson, I don’t carry the begging-box every- 
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where.’’ Mercy attempted to press the purse > 
on him. The quaint humor began to twinkle 
again in his eyes as he abruptly drew back from 
it. ‘‘Don’t tempt me!”’ he said. ‘‘The frailest 
of all human creatures is a clergyman tempted 
by a subscription.’? Mercy persisted, and con- 
quered; she made him prove the truth of his 
own profound observation of clerical human 
nature by taking a piece of money from the 
purse. “If I must take it—I must!’ he re- 
marked. ‘‘Thank you for setting the good ex- 
ample! thank you for giving the timely help! 
What name shall I put down on my list?” 

Mercy’s eyes looked confusedly away from 
him. ‘‘No name,’’ she said, in a low voice. 
“‘My subscription is anonymous.”’ 

As she replied, the library door opened. To 
her infinite relief—to Julian’s secret disappoint- 
ment—Lady Janet Roy and Horace Holmcroft 
entered the room together. 

“Julian!” exclaimed Lady Janet, holding up 
her hands in astonishment. 

He kissed his auntonthe cheek. ‘‘ Your lady- 
ship is looking charmingly.”’ He gave his hand 
to Horace. Horace took it, and passed on to 
Mercy. They walked away together slowly to the 
other end of the room. Julian seized on the chance 
which left him free to speak privately to his aunt. 

“‘T came in through the conservatory,”’ he said. 
“And I found that young lady in the room. Who 
is she?”’ 

*< Are you very much interested in her?’’ asked 
Lady Janet, in her gravely ironical way. 
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Julian answered in one expressive word. ‘‘In- 
describably !’’ 

Lady Janet called to Mercy to join her. 

‘My dear,’’ she said, ‘‘let me formally present 
my nephew to you. Julian, this is Miss Grace 
Roseberry—’’? She suddenly checked herself. 
The instant she pronounced the name, Julian 
started as if it was a surprise to him. ‘What 
is it?’’ she asked, sharply. 

‘‘Nothing,’? he answered, bowing to Mercy, 
with a marked absence of his former ease of 
manner. She returned the courtesy a little re- 
strainedly on her side. She, too, had seen him 
start when Lady Janet mentioned the name by 
which she was known. The start meant some- 
thing. What could it be? Why did he turn 
aside, after bowing to her, and address himself 
to Horace, with an absent look in his face, as 
if his thoughts were far away from his words? 
A complete change had come over him; and it 
dated from the moment when his aunt had pro- 
nounced the name that was not her name—the 
name that she had stolen! 

Lady Janet claimed Julian’s attention, and 
left Horace free to return to Mercy. ‘‘Your 
room is ready for you,’’ she said. ‘‘You will 
stay here, of course?’’ Julian accepted the in- 
vitation—still with the air of a man whose mind 
was preoccupied. Instead of looking at his aunt 
when he made his reply, he looked round at 
Mercy with a troubled curiosity in his face, 
very strange to see. Lady Janet tapped him 
impatiently on the shoulder. ‘‘I expect people 
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to look -at me when people speak to me,’’ she 
said. ‘‘What are you staring at my adopted 
daughter for?’’ j 

‘“Your adopted daughter?’’ Julian repeated— 
looking at his aunt this time, and looking very 
earnestly. 

““Certainly! As Colonel Roseberry’s daughter, 
she is connected with me by marriage already. 
Did you think I had picked up a foundling?”’ 

Julian’s face cleared; he looked relieved. ‘‘I 
had forgotten the Colonel,’’ he answered. ‘‘Of 
course the young lady is related to us, as you 
say.” 

‘‘Charmed, I am sure, to have satisfied you 
that Grace is not an impostor,’’ said Lady Janet, 
with satirical humility. She took Julian’s arm 
and drew him out of hearing of Horace and Mercy. 
“‘About that letter of yours?’’ she proceeded. 
‘‘There is one line in it that rouses my curiosity. 
Who is the mysterious ‘lady’ whom you wish to 
present to me?’’ 

Julian started, and changed color. 

“‘T can’t tell you now,”’ he said, in a whisper. 

‘“Why not?”’ 

. To Lady Janet’s unutterable astonishment, in- 
stead of replying, Julian looked round at her 
adopted daughter once more. 

‘“‘What has she got to do with it?’’ asked the 
old lady, out of all patience with him. 

‘“‘It is impossible for me to tell you,’’ he an- 
swered, gravely, ‘‘while Miss Roseberry is in 


the room.’’ 
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CHAPTER IX. 
NEWS FROM MANNHEIM. 


Lapy JANET’S curiosity was by this time 
thoroughly aroused. Summoned to explain 
who the nameless lady mentioned in his let- 
ter could possibly be, Julian had looked at 
her adopted daughter. Asked next to explain 
what her adopted daughter had got to do with 
it, he had declared that he could not answer 
while Miss Roseberry was in the room. 

What did he mean? Lady Janet determined 
to find out. 

“‘T hate all mysteries,’? she said to Julian. 
‘*And as for secrets, | consider them to be one 
of the forms of ill-breeding. People in our rank 
of life ought to be above whispering in corners. 
If you must have your mystery, I can offer you 
a corner in the library. Come with me.’’ 

Julian followed his aunt very reluctantly. 
Whatever the mystery might be, he was plain- 
ly embarrassed by being called upon to reveal 
it at a moment’s notice. Lady Janet settled 
herself in her chair, prepared to question and 
cross - question her nephew, when an obstacle 
appeared at the other end of the library, in the 
shape of a man-servant with a message. One of 
Lady Janet’s neighbors had called by appoint- 
ment to take her to the meeting of a certain 
committee which assembled that day. The 
servant announced that the neighbor —an 
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elderly lady —was then waiting in her car- 
riage at the door. 

Lady Janet’s ready invention set the obstacle 
aside without a moment’s delay. She directed 
the servant to show her visitor into the drawing- 
room, and to say that she was unexpectedly en- 
gaged, but that Miss Roseberry would see the 
lady immediately. She then turned to Julian, 
and said, with her most satirical emphasis of 
tone and manner: ‘‘Would it be an additional 
convenience if Miss Roseberry was not only 
out of the room before you disclose your secret, 
but out of the house?”’’ 

Julian gravely answered: ‘‘It may possibly be 
quite as well if Miss Roseberry is out of the 
house.”’ 

Lady Janet led the way back to the dining- 
room. 

‘““My dear Grace,’ she said, ‘‘you looked 
flushed and feverish when I saw you asleep 
on the sofa a little while since. It will do 
you no harm to have a drive in the fresh air. 
Our friend has called to take me to the com- 
mittee meeting. I have sent to tell her that I 
am. engaged—and I shall be much obliged if 
you will go in my place.”’ 

Mercy looked a little alarmed. ‘Does your 
ladyship mean the committee meeting of the 
Samaritan Convalescent Home? The members, 
as I understand it, are to decide to-day which 
of the plans for the new building they are to 
adopt. I cannot surely presume to vote in your 
place?”’ 
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“You can vote, my dear child, just as well 
as I can,’”’ replied the old lady. ‘‘ Architecture 
is one of the lost arts. You know nothing about 
it; I know nothing about it; the architects them- 
selves know nothing about it. One plan is, no 
doubt, just as bad as the other. Vote, as I should 
vote, with the majority. Or as poor dear Dr. 
Johnson said, ‘Shout with the loudest mob.’ 
Away with you—and don’t keep the committee 
waiting.”’ 

Horace hastened to open the door for Mercy. 

‘How long shall you be away?’’ he whispered, 
confidentially. ‘‘I had a thousand things to say 
to you, and they have interrupted us.”’ 

‘*T shall be back in an hour.’’ 

‘*We shall have the room to ourselves by that 
time. Come here when you return. You will 
‘find me waiting for you.”’ 

Mercy pressed his hand significantly and went 
out. Lady Janet turned to Julian, who had thus 
far remained in the background, still, to all ap- 
pearance, as unwilling as ever to enlighten his 
aunt. 

“Well?” she said. ‘‘Whatis tying your tongue 
now? Grace is out of the room; why don’t you 
begin? Is Horace in the way?”’ 

‘Not in the least. Iam only a little uneasy—’’ 

‘“Uneasy about what?’’ 

“IT am afraid you have put that charming 
creature to some inconvenience in sending her 
away just at this time.’’ 

Horace looked up suddenly, with a flush on 
his face. 
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‘“When you say ‘that charming creature,’ ”’ 
he asked, sharply, ‘‘I suppose you mean Miss 
Roseberry ?”’ 

“‘Certainly,’? answered Julian. ‘‘Why not?’’ 

Lady Janet interposed. ‘‘Gently, Julian,’’ she 
said. ‘‘Grace has only been introduced to you hith- 
erto in the character of my adopted daughter—”’ 

‘‘And it seems to be high time,’’ Horace added, 
haughtily, ‘‘that I should present her next in the 
character of my engaged wife.”’ 

Julian looked at Horace as if he could hardly 
credit the evidence of his own ears. ‘‘Your 
wife!’’ he exclaimed, with an irrepressible out- 
burst of disappointment and surprise. 

““Yes. My wife,’’ returned Horace. ‘‘We 
are to be married in a fortnight. May I ask,’’ 
he added, with angry humility, ‘“‘if you disap- 
prove of the marriage?”’ 

Lady Janet interposed once more. ‘‘ Nonsense, 
Horace,”’ she said. ‘‘Julian congratulates you, 
of course.”’ 

Julian coldly and absently echoed the words. 
“Oh, yes! I congratulate you, of course.”’ 

Lady Janet returned to the main object of 
the interview. 

“‘Now we thoroughly understand one another,”’ 
she said, ‘‘let us speak of a lady who has dropped 
out of the conversation for the last minute or two. 
I mean, Julian, the mysterious lady of your let- 
ter. We are alone, as you desired. Lift the veil, 
my reverend nephew, which hides her from mor- 
tal eyes! Blush, if you like—and can. Is she 
the future Mrs. Julian Gray?”’ 
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“She is a perfect stranger to me,”’ Julian an- 
swered, quietly. 

‘“A perfect stranger! You wrote me word you 
were interested in her.”’ 

‘‘T am interested in her. And, what is more, 
you are interested in her, too.”’ 

Lady Janet’s fingers drummed impatiently on 
the table. ‘“‘Have I not warned you, Julian, 
that I hate mysteries? Will you, or will you 
not, explain yourself?’’ 

Before it was possible to answer, Horace rose 
from his chair. ‘‘Perhaps I am in the way?”’ 
he said. 

Julian signed to him to sit down again. 

“‘T have already told Lady Janet that you are 
not in the way,’’ he answered. ‘‘I now tell you 
—as Miss Roseberry’s future husband—that you, 
too, have an interest in hearing what I have to 
say.” 

Horace resumed his seat with an air of sus- 
picious surprise. Julian addressed himself to 
Lady Janet. 

‘“You have often heard me speak,’’ he began, 
“fof my old friend and school-fellow, John Cres- 
singham?”’ 

“Yes. The English consul at Mannheim?’’ 

“‘The same. When I returned from the coun- 
try [found among my other letters a long letter 
from the consul. I have brought it with me, 
and I propose to read certain passages from it, 
which tell a very strange story more plainly and 
more credibly than I can tell it in my own 
words. ”’ 
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**Will it be very long?’’ inquired Lady Janet, 
looking with some alarm at the closely written 
sheets of paper which her nephew eins open 
before him. 

Horace followed with a question on his side. 

““You are sure I am interested in it?’’ he 
asked. ‘‘The consul at Mannheim is a total 
stranger to me.”’ 

“‘T answer for it,’’ replied Julian, gravely, 
“neither my aunt’s patience nor yours, Horace, 
will be thrown away if you will favor me by 
listening attentively to what I am about to 
read.’’ 

With those words he began his first extract 
from the consul’s letter. 

* * * <¢ “My memory is a bad one for dates. 
But full three months must have passed since 
information was sent to me of an English pa- 
tient, received at the hospital here, whose case 
I, as English consul, might feel an interest in 
investigating. 

‘**T went the same day to the hospital, and 
was taken to the bedside. 

«<The patient was a woman— young, and 
(when in health), I should think, very pretty. 
When I first saw her she looked, to my unin- 
structed eye, like a dead woman. I noticed 
that her head had a bandage over it, and I 
asked what was the nature of the injury that 
she had received. The answer informed me 
that the poor creature had been present, nobody 
knew why or wherefore, at a skirmish or night 
attack between the Germans and the French, 
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and that the injury to her head had been in- 
flicted by a fragment of a German shell.’ ”’ 

Horace—thus far leaning back carelessly in his 
chair—suddenly raised himself and exclaimed, 
“‘Good heavens! can this be the woman I saw 
laid out for dead in the French cottage?”’ 

“It is impossible for me to say,’’ replied 
Julian. ‘‘Listen to the rest of it. The con- 
sul’s letter may answer your question.’’ 

He went on with his reading: 

‘*<The wounded woman had been reported 
dead, and had been left by the French in their 
retreat, at the time when the German forces took 
possession of the enemy’s position. She was 
found ona bed in a cottage by the director of 
the German ambulance—’’ 

‘‘Tonatius Wetzel?’’ cried Horace. 

‘“‘Tonatius Wetzel,’’? repeated Julian, looking 
at the letter. 

‘“‘It asthe same!’’ said Horace. ‘‘Lady Janet, 
we are really interested in this. You remember 
my telling you how I first met with Grace? And 
you have heard more about it since, no doubt, 
from Grace herself?”’ 

“She has a horror of referring to that part of 
her journey home,’’ replied Lady Janet. ‘‘She 
mentioned her having been stopped on the fron- 
tier, and her finding herself accidentally in the 
company of another Englishwoman, a perfect 
stranger to her. I naturally asked questions 
on my side, and was shocked to hear that she 
had seen the woman killed by a German shell 
almost close at her side. Neither she nor I 
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have had any relish for returning to the sub- 
ject since. You were quite right, Julian, to 
avoid speaking of it while she was in the room. 
I understand it all now. Grace, I suppose, men- 
tioned my name to her fellow- traveler. The 
woman is, no doubt, in want of assistance, and 
she applies to me through you. I will help her; 
but she must not come here until I have prepared 
Grace for seeing her again, aliving woman. For 
the present there is no reason why they should 
meet.’’ 

‘‘T am not sure about that,’ said Julian, in 
low tones, without looking up at his aunt. 

‘“What do you mean? Is the mystery not at 
an end yet?’’ 

“The mystery has not even begun yet. Let 
my friend the consul proceed.”’ 

Julian returned for the second time to his ex- 
tract from the letter: 

“« « After a careful examination of the supposed 
corpse, the German surgeon arrived at the con- 
clusion that a case of suspended animation had ~ 
(in the hurry of the French retreat) been mis- 
taken for a case of death. Feeling a professional 
interest in the subject, he decided on putting his 
opinion to the test. He operated on the patient 
with complete success. After performing the 
operation he kept her for some days under his 
own care, and then transferred her to the nearest 
hospital—the hospital at Mannheim. He was 
obliged to return to his duties as army surgeon, 
and he left his patient in the condition in which 
I saw her, insensible on the bed. Neither he nor 
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the hospital authorities knew anything whatever 
about the woman. No papers were found on her. 
All the doctors could do, when I asked them for 
information with a view to communicating with 
her friends, was to show me her linen marked 
with her name. I left the hospital after tak- 
ing down the name in my pocket-book. It was 
““Mercy Merrick.” ’ ”’ 

Lady Janet produced her pocket-book. ‘‘ Let 
me take the name down too,”’ she said. ‘‘I 
never heard it before, and I might otherwise 
forget it. Go on, Julian.” 

Julian advanced to his second extract from 
the consul’s letter: 

‘**Under these circumstances, I could only 
wait to hear from the hospital when the patient 
was sufficiently recovered to be able to speak to 
me. Some weeks passed without my receiving 
any communication from the doctors. On call- 
ing to make inquiries 1 was informed that fever 
had set in, and that the poor creature’s condition 
now alternated between exhaustion and delirium. 
In her delirious moments the name of your aunt, 
Lady Janet Roy, frequently escaped her. Other- 
wise her wanderings were for the most part quite 
unintelligible to the people at her bedside. I 
thought once or twice of writing to you, and of 
begging you to speak to Lady Janet. But as 
the doctors informed me that the chances of life 
or death were at this time almost equally bal- 
anced, I decided to wait until time should deter- 
mine whether it was necessary to trouble you or 
not.’ ”’ 
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**You know best, Julian,’ said Lady Janet. 
“But I own I don’t quite see in what way I 
am interested in this part of the story.’’ 

“Just what I was going to say,’’ added 
Horace. ‘‘It is very sad, no doubt. But what 
have we to do with it?’’ 

“‘Let me read my third extract,’’ Julian an- 
swered, ‘‘and you will see.”’ 

He turned to the third extract, and read as 
follows: 

** * At last I received a message from the hos- 
pital informing me that Mercy Merrick was out 
of danger, and that she was capable (though still 
very weak) of answering any questions which I 
might think it desirable to put to her. On reach- 
ing the hospital, I was requested, rather to my 
surprise, to pay my first visit to the head physi- 
cian in his private room. ‘‘I think it right,” 
said this gentleman, ‘‘to warn you, before you 
see the patient, to be very careful how you speak 
to her, and not to irritate her by showing any 
surprise or expressing any doubts if she talks to 
you in an extravagant manner. We differ in 
opinion about her here. Some of us (myself 
among the number) doubt whether the recovery 
of her mind has accompanied the recovery of her 
bodily powers. Without pronouncing her to be 
mad—she is perfectly gentle and harmless—we 
are nevertheless of opinion that she is suffering 
under a species of insane delusion. Bear in mind 
the caution which I have given you—and now 
go and judge for yourself.’ I obeyed, in some 
little perplexity and surprise. The sufferer, 
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when I approached her bed, looked sadly weak 
and worn; but, so far as I could judge, seemed 
to be in full possession of herself. Her tone and 
manner were unquestionably the tone and man- 
ner of alady. After briefly introducing myself, 
I assured her that I should be glad, both officially 
and personally, if I could be of any assistance to 
her. In saying these trifling words I happened 
to address her by the name I had seen marked 
on her clothes. The instant the words ‘‘Miss 
Merrick”? passed my lips a wild, vindictive ex- 
pression appeared in her eyes. She exclaimed 
angrily, ‘‘Don’t call me by that hateful name! 
It’s not my name. All the people here persecute 
me by calling me Mercy Merrick. And when 
IT am angry with them they show me the clothes. 
Say what I may, they persist in believing they 
are my clothes. Don’t you do the same, if you 
want to be friends with me.’? Remembering 
what the physician had said to me, I made the : 
necessary excuses and succeeded in soothing her. 
Without reverting to the irritating topic of the 
name, I merely inquired what her plans were, 
and assured her that she might command my 
services if she required them. ‘‘Why do you 
want to know what my plans are?’’ she asked, 
suspiciously. I reminded her in reply that I 
held the position of English consul, and that my 
object was, if possible, to be of some assistance 
to her. ‘‘You can be of the greatest assistance 
to me,’’ she said, eagerly. ‘‘Find Mercy Mer- 
rick!’’ I saw the vindictive look come back into 
her eyes, and an angry flush rising on her white 
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cheeks. Abstaining from showing any surprise, 
I asked her who Mercy Merrick was. ‘‘A vile 
woman, by her own confession,’’ was the quick 
reply. ‘‘How am I to find her?’’ I inquired 
next. ‘‘Look for a woman in a black dress, 
with the Red Geneva Cross on her shoulder; 
she is a nurse in the French ambulance.’’ 
‘‘What has she done??? “I have lost my > 
papers; I have lost my own clothes; Mercy 
Merrick has taken them.’”? ‘‘How do you 
know that Mercy Merrick has taken them?’’ 
‘‘Nobody else could have taken them — that’s 
how I know it. Do you believe me or not?’’ 
She was beginning to excite herself again; I 
assured her that I would at once send to make 
inquiries after Mercy Merrick. She turned 
round contented on the pillow. ‘‘There’s a 
good man!’’ she said. ‘‘Come back and tell 
me when you have caught her.’’ Such was. 
my first interview with the English patient at 
the hospital at Mannheim. It is needless to 
say that I doubted the existence of the absent 
person described as a nurse. However, it was 
possible to make inquiries by applying to the 
surgeon, Ignatius Wetzel, whose whereabouts 
was known to his friends in Mannheim. I 
wrote to him, and received his answer in due 
time. After the night attack of the Germans 
had made them masters of the French position, 
he had entered the cottage occupied by the French 
ambulance. He had found the wounded French- 
men left behind, but had seen no such person in 
attendance on them as the nurse in the black 
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dress with the red cross on her shoulder. The 
only living woman in the place was a young 
English lady, in a gray traveling cloak, who 
had been stopped on the frontier, and who was 
forwarded on her way home by the war corre- 
spondent of an English journal.’ ”’ 

“That was Grace,’’ said Lady Janet. 

‘And I was the war correspondent,’’ added 
Horace. 

‘* A few words more,’’ said Julian, ‘‘and you will 
understand my object in claiming your attention.”’ 

He returned to the letter for the last time, and 
concluded his extracts from it as follows: 

“* “Instead of attending at the hospital myself, 
I communicated by letter the failure of my at- 
tempt to discover the missing nurse. For some 
little time afterward I heard no more of the sick 
woman, whom I shall still call Mercy Merrick. 
It was only yesterday that I received another 
summons to visit the patient. She had by this 
time sufficiently recovered to claim her discharge, 
and she had announced her intention of return- 
ing forthwith to England. The head physician, 
feeling a sense of responsibility, had sent for 
me. It was impossible to detain her on the 
ground that she was not fit to be trusted by 
herself at large, in consequence of the difference 
of opinion among the doctors on the case. All 
that could be done was to give me due notice, 
and to leave the matter in my hands. On see- 
ing her for the second time, I found her sullen 
and reserved. She openly attributed my inabil- 
ity to find the nurse to want of zeal for her inter- 
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ests on my part. I had, on my side, no author- 
ity whatever to detain her. I could only inquire 
whether she had money enough to pay her travel- 
ing expenses. Her reply informed me that the 
chaplain of the hospital had mentioned her for- 
lorn situation in the town, and that the English 
residents had subscribed a small sum of money 
to enable her to return to her own country. Satis- 
fied on this head, I asked next if she had friends 
to go toin England. ‘‘I have one friend,’’ she 
answered, ‘‘who is a host in herself—Lady Janet 
Roy.’? You may imagine my surprise when I 
heard this. I found it quite useless to make any 
further inquiries as to how she came to know your 
aunt, whether your aunt expected her, and so on. 
My questions evidently offended her; they were 
received in sulky silence. Under these circum- 
stances, well knowing that I can trust implic- 
itly to your humane sympathy for misfortune, I 
have decided (after careful reflection) to insure 
the poor creature’s safety when she arrives in 
London by giving her a letter to you. You 
will hear what she says, and you will be better 
able to discover than I am whether she really 
has any claim on Lady Janet Roy. One last 
word of information, which it may be necessary 
to add, and I shall close this inordinately long 
letter. At my first interview with her I ab- 
stained, as I have already told you, from irri- 
tating her by any inquiries on the subject of her 
name. On this second occasion, however, I de- 
cided on putting the question.’ ”’ 

As he read those last words, Julian became 
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aware of a sudden movement on the part of his 
aunt. Lady Janet had risen softly from her 
chair and had passed behind him with the pur- 
pose of reading the consul’s letter for herself 
over her nephew’s shoulder. Julian detected 
the action just in time to frustrate Lady Janet’s 
intention by placing his hand over the last two 
lines of the letter. 

‘“What do you do that for?”’ inquired his aunt, 
sharply. 

““You are welcome, Lady Janet, to read the 
close of the letter for yourself,’’ Julian replied. 
‘‘But before you do so lam anxious to prepare 
you for a very great surprise. Compose your- 
self and let me read on slowly, with your eye 
on me, until I uncover the last two words which 
close my friend’s letter.’’ 

He read the end of the letter, as he had pro- 
posed, in these terms: 

‘* *T looked the woman straight in the face, and 
I said to her, ‘‘You have denied that the name 
marked on the clothes which you wore when you 
came here was your name. If you are not Mercy 
Merrick, who are you?’’ She answered, instant- 
ly, ‘‘My name is—’’’ ”’ 

Julian removed his hand from the page. Lady 
Janet looked at the next two words, and started 
back with a loud cry of astonishment, which 
brought Horace instantly to his feet. 

‘“Tell me, one of you!”’ he cried. ‘‘What 
name did she give?”’ 

Julian told him. 

“GRACE ROSEBERRY.” 


“ELL ME, ONE OF YoU!” HE ORIED, “* WHAT NAME DID SHE GIVE ps 
—The New Magdalen, Vol. Seven, page 304. 
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CHAPTER X. 
A COUNCIL OF THREE. 


For a moment Horace stood thunderstruck, 
looking in blank astonishment at Lady Janet. 
His first words; as soon as he had recovered 
himself, were addressed to Julian. 

“Is this a joke?’’ he asked, sternly. ‘‘If it 
is, I for one don’t see the humor of it.”’ 

Julian pointed to the closely written pages of 
the consul’s letter. ‘‘A man writes in earnest,’’ 
he said, ‘‘when he writes at such length as this. 
The woman seriously gave the name of Grace 
Roseberry, and when she left Mannheim she 
traveled to England for the express purpose of 
presenting herself to Lady Janet Roy.’’ He 
turned to his aunt. ‘‘You saw me start,’’ he 
went on, ‘‘when you first mentioned Miss Rose- 
berry’s name in my hearing. Now you know 
why.’’ He addressed himself once more to 
Horace. ‘‘You heard me say that you, as 
Miss Roseberry’s future husband, had an in- 
terest in being present at my interview with 
Lady Janet. Now you know why.” 

“The woman is plainly mad,”’ said Lady 
Janet. ‘‘But it is certainly a startling form 
of madness when one first hears of it. Of 
course we must keep the matter, for the pres- 
ent at least, a secret from Grace.”’ 

“There can be no doubt,’’ Horace agreed, 
“that Grace must be kept in the dark, in her 
present state of health. The servants had bet- 
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ter be warned beforehand, in case of this ad- 
venturess or madwoman, whichever she may be, 
attempting to make her way into the house.” 

‘Tt shall be done immediately,’’ said Lady 
Janet. ‘‘What surprises me, Julian (ring the 
bell, if you please), is that you should describe 
yourself in your letter as feeling an interest in 
this person.”’ 

Julian answered—without ringing the bell. 

‘“‘.T am more interested than ever,’’ he said, 
*‘now I find that Miss Roseberry herself is your 
guest at Mablethorpe House.”’ 

**You were always perverse, Julian, asa child, 
in your likings and dislikings,’’? Lady Janet re- 
joined. ‘‘Why don’t you ring the bell?”’ 

‘**For one good reason, my dear aunt. I don’t 
wish to hear you tell your servants to close the 
door on this friendless creature.”’ 

Lady Janet cast a look at her nephew which 
plainly expressed that she thought he had taken 
a liberty with her. 

*“You don’t expect me to see the woman?’’ she 
asked, in a tone of cold surprise. 

‘*T hope you will not refuse to see her,’’ Julian 
answered, quietly. ‘‘I was out when she called. 
I must hear what she has to say—and I should 
infinitely prefer hearing it in your presence. 
When I got your reply to my letter, permitting 
me to present her to you, I wrote to her imme- 
diately, appointing a meeting here.”’ 

Lady Janet lifted her bright black eyes in 
mute expostulation to the carved Cupids and 
wreaths on the dining-room ceiling. 
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‘“When am I to have the honor of the lady’s 
visit?’’ she inquired, with ironical resignation. 

““To-day,’’ answered her nephew, with im- 
penetrable patience. 

** At what hour?’’ 

Julian composedly consulted his watch. ‘‘She 
is ten minutes after her time,’’ he said, and put 
his watch back in his pocket again. 

At the same moment the servant appeared, 
and advanced to Julian, carrying a visiting- 
ecard on his little silver tray. 

‘A lady to see you, sir.” 

Julian took the card, and, bowing, handed 
it to his aunt. 

‘*Here she is,’’ he said, just as quietly as ever. 

Lady Janet looked at the card, and tossed it 
indignantly back to her nephew. ‘‘Miss Rose- 
berry!’’ she exclaimed. ‘‘Printed — actually 
printed on her card! Julian, even My patience 
has its limits. I refuse to see her!’’ 

The servant was still waiting—not like a 
human being who took an interest in the pro- 
ceedings, but (as became a perfectly bred foot- 
man) like an article of furniture artfully con- 
structed to come and go atthe word of command. 
Julian gave the word of command, addressing 
the admirably constructed automaton by the 
name of ‘‘James.”’ 

‘‘Where is the lady now?”’ he asked. 

“Tn the breakfast-room, sir.”’ 

‘‘Leave her there, if you please, and wait out- 
side within hearing of the bell.”’ 

The legs of the furniture-footman acted, and 
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took him noiselessly out of the room. Julian 
turned to his aunt. 

‘Forgive me,’’ he said, ‘‘for venturing to 
give the man his orders in your presence. I 
am very anxious that you should not decide 
hastily. Surely we ought to hear what this 
lady has to say?’’ 

Horace dissented widely from his friend’s 
opinion. ‘‘It’s an insult to Grace,’’? he broke 
out, warmly, ‘‘to hear what she has to say!”’ 

Lady Janet nodded her head in high approval. 
“*T think so, too,’’ said her ladyship, crossing her 
handsome old hands resolutely on her lap. 

Julian applied himself to answering Horace 
first. 

‘‘Pardon me,’’ he said. ‘‘I have no intention 
of presuming to reflect on Miss Roseberry, or 
of bringing her into the matter at all_—The con- 
sul’s letter,’? he went on, speaking to his aunt, 
‘mentions, if you remember, that the medical 
authorities of Mannheim were divided in opinion 
on their patient’s case. Some of them —the 
physician-in-chief being among the number— 
believe that the recovery of her mind has not 
accompanied the recovery of her body.’ 

‘In other words,’’? Lady Janet remarked, ‘‘a 
madwoman is in my house, and,I am expected 
to receive her!’ 

‘Don’t let us exaggerate,’? said Julian, 
gently. “It can serve no good interest, in 
this serious matter, to exaggerate anything. 
The consul assures us, on the authority of the 
doctor, that she is perfectly gentle and harm- 
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less. If she is really the victim of a mental 
delusion, the poor creature is surely an object 
of compassion, and she ought to be placed under 
proper care. Ask your own kind heart, my dear 
aunt, if it would not be downright cruelty to 
turn this forlorn woman adrift in the world 
without making some inquiry first.’’ 

Lady Janet’s inbred sense of justice admitted 
—not over willingly—the reasonableness as well 
as the humanity of the view expressed in those 
words. ‘‘There is some truth in that, Julian,”’ 
she said, shifting her position uneasily in her 
chair, and looking at Horace. ‘‘Don’t you 
think so, too?’’ she added. 

“‘T can’t say I do,’’ answered Horace, in the 
positive tone of a man whose obstinacy is proof 
against every form of appeal that can be ad- 
dressed to him. 

The patience of Julian was firm enough to be 
a match for the obstinacy of Horace. ‘‘At any 
vate,’? he resumed, with undiminished good 
temper, ‘‘we are all three equally interested in 
setting this matter at rest. I put it to you, 
Lady Janet, if we are not favored, at this 
lucky moment, with the very opportunity that 
we want? Miss Roseberry is not only out of 
the room, but out of the house. If we let this 
chance slip, who can say what awkward acci- 
dent may not happen in the course of the next 
few days?”’ 

“Tet the woman come in,”’ cried Lady Janet, 
deciding headlong, with her customary impa- 


tience of all delay. ‘‘At once, Julian—before 
Vol. 7 K— 
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Grace can come back. Will you ring the bell 
this time?”’ 

This time Julian rang it. ‘‘May I give the 
man his orders?’’ he respectfully inquired of his 
aunt. 

‘“‘Give him anything you like, and have done 
with it!’ retorted the irritable old lady, getting 
briskly on her feet, and taking a turn in the 
room to compose herself. 

The servant withdrew, with orders to show 
the visitor in. 

Horace crossed the room at the same time— 
apparently with the intention of leaving it by 
the door at the opposite end. 

‘You are not going away?’’ exclaimed Lady 
Janet. 

‘‘T see no use in my remaining here,’’ replied 
Horace, not very graciously. 

‘*In that case,’’ retorted Lady Janet, ‘‘remain 
here because I wish it.”’ 

‘‘Certainly—if you wish it. Only remem- 
ber,’’ he added, more obstinately than ever, 
‘that I differ entirely from Julian’s view. In 
my opinion the woman has no claim on us.”’ 

A passing movement of irritation escaped 
Julian for the first time. ‘‘Don’t be hard, 
Horace,’’ he said, sharply. ‘‘All women have 
a claim on us.”’ 

They had unconsciously gathered together, in 
the heat of the little debate, turning their backs 
on the library door. At the last words of the 
reproof administered by Julian to Horace, their 
attention was recalled to passing events by the 
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slight noise produced by the opening and clos- 
ing of the door. With one accord the three 
turned and looked in the direction from which 
the sounds had come. 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE DEAD ALIVE. 


JUST inside the door there appeared the figure 
of a small woman dressed in plain and poor black 
garments. She silently lifted her black net veil 
and disclosed a dull, pale, worn, weary face. 
The forehead was low and broad; the eyes were 
unusually far apart; the lower features were re- 
markably small and delicate. In health (as the 
consul at Mannheim had remarked) this woman 
must have possessed, if not absolute beauty, at 
least rare attractions peculiarly her own. As 
it was now, suffering—sullen, silent, self-con- 
tained suffering—had marred its beauty. At- 
tention and even curiosity it might still rouse. 
Admiration or interest it could excite no longer. 

The small, thin, black figure stood immovably 
inside the door. The dull, worn, white face 
looked silently at the three persons in the room. 

The three persons in the room, on their side, 
stood for a moment without moving, and looked 
silently at the stranger on the threshold. There 
was something either in the woman herself, or 
in the sudden and stealthy manner of her ap- 
pearance in the room, which froze, as if with 
the touch of an invisible cold hand, the sym- 
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pathies of all three. . Accustomed to the world, 
habitually at their ease in every social emer- 
gency, they .were now silenced for the first time 
in their lives by the first serious sense of embar- 
rassment which they had felt since they were 
children in the presence of a stranger. 

Had the appearance of the true Grace Rose- 
berry aroused in their minds a suspicion of the 
woman who had stolen her name, and taken her 
place in the house? 

Not so much as the shadow of a suspicion of 
Mercy was at the bottom of the strange sense of 
uneasiness which had now deprived them alike 
of their habitual courtesy and their habitual 
presence of mind. It was as practically impos- 
sible for any one of the three to doubt the iden- 
tity of the adopted daughter of the house as it 
would be for you who read these lines to doubt 
the identity of the nearest and dearest relative 
you have in the world. Circumstances had for- 
tified Mercy behind the strongest of. all natural 
rights—the right of first possession. Circum- 
stances had armed her with the most irresistible 
of all natural forces—the force of previous asso- 
ciation and previous habit. Not by so much as 
a hair-breadth was the position of the false Grace 
Roseberry shaken by the first appearance of the 
true Grace Roseberry within the doors of Mable- 
thorpe House. Lady Janet felt suddenly re- 
pelled, without knowing why. Julian and 
Horace felt suddenly repelled, without know- 
ing why. Asked to describe their own sensa- 
tions at the moment, they would have shaken 
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their heads in despair, and would have an- 
swered in those words. The vague presenti- 
ment of some misfortune to come had entered 
the room with the entrance of the woman in 
black. But it moved invisibly; and it spoke 
as all presentiments speak, in the Unknown 
Tongue. 

A moment passed. The crackling of the fire 
and the ticking of the clock were the only sounds 
audible in the room. 

The voice of the visitor—hard, clear, and quiet 
—was the first voice that broke the silence. 

“Mr. Julian Gray?” she said, looking inter- 
rogatively from one of the two gentlemen to the 
other. 

Julian advanced a few steps, instantly recov- 
ering his self-possession. ‘‘I am sorry I was not 
at home,”’ he said, ‘‘when you called with your 
letter from the consul. Pray take a chair.’’ 

By way of setting the example, Lady Janet 
seated herself at some little distance, with 
Horace in attendance standing near. She bowed 
to the stranger with studious politeness, but 
without uttering a word, before she settled her- 
self in her chair. ‘‘I am obliged to listen to this 
person,”’ thought the old lady. ‘‘But I am not 
obliged to speak to her. That is Julian’s busi- 
ness—not mine. Don’t stand, Horace! You 
fidget me. Sit down.’? Armed beforehand in 
her policy of silence, Lady Janet folded her 
handsome hands as usual, and waited for the 
proceedings to begin, like a judge on the bench. 

‘“Will you take a chair?”’ Julian repeated, ob- 
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serving that the visitor appeared neither to heed 
nor to hear his first words of welcome to her. 

“ At this second appeal she spoke to him. ‘“‘Is 
that Lady Janet Roy?’’ she asked, with her eyes 
fixed on the mistress of the house. 

Julian answered, and drew back to watch the 
result. 

The woman in the poor black garments changed 
her position for the first time. She moved slowly 
across the room to the place at which Lady Janet 
was sitting, and addressed her respectfully with 
perfect self-possession of manner. Her whole de- 
meanor, from the moment when she had appeared 
at the door, had expressed—at once plainly and 
becomingly — confidence in the reception that 
awaited her. 

‘* Almost the last words my father said to me 
on his death-bed,’? she began, ‘‘were words, 
madam, which told me to expect protection and 
kindness from you.”’ 

It was not Lady Janet’s business to speak. She 
listened with the blandest attention. She waited 
with the most exasperating silence to hear more. 

Grace Roseberry drew back a step—not intimi- 
dated—only mortified and surprised. ‘‘Was my 
father wrong?”’ she asked, with a simple dignity 
of tone and manner which forced Lady Janet to 
abandon her policy of silence, in spite of herself, 

‘“Who was your father?”’ she asked, coldly. 

Grace Roseberry answered the question in a 
tone of stern surprise. 

‘*Has the servant not given you my card?”? 
She said. ‘‘Don’t you know my name?”’ 
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“Which of your names?’ rejoined Lady 
Janet. 

“‘T don’t understand your ladyship.”’ 

*“‘T will make myself understood. You asked 
me if [ knew your name. I ask you, in return, 
which name it is? The name on your card is 
‘Miss Roseberry.” The name marked on your 
clothes, when you were in the hospital, was 
‘Mercy Merrick.’ ”’ 

The self-possession which Grace had main- . 
tained from the moment when she had entered 
the dining-room, seemed now, for the first time, 
to be on the point of failing her. She turned, 
and looked appealingly at Julian, who had thus 
far kept his place apart, listening attentively. 

“‘Surely,’’ she said, ‘‘your friend, the consul, 
has told you in his letter about the mark on the 
clothes?’’ 

Something of the girlish hesitation and timid- 
ity which had marked her demeanor at her in- 
terview with Mercy in the French cottage re-ap- 
peared in her tone and manner as she spoke those 
words. The changes—mostly changes for the 
worse—wrought in her by the suffering through 
which she had passed since that time were now 
(for the moment) effaced. All that was left of 
the better and simpler side of her character as- 
gerted itself in her brief appeal to Julian. She 
had hitherto repelled him. He began to feel a 
certain compassionate interest in her now. 

<The consul has informed me of what you 
said to him,”’ he answered, kindly. ‘But, if 
you will take my advice, I recommend you to 
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tell your story to Lady Janet in your own 
words. ”’ 

Grace again addressed herself with submissive 
reluctance to Lady Janet. 

“The clothes your ladyship speaks of,’’ she 
said, ‘‘were the clothes of another woman. The 
rain was pouring when the soldiers detained me 
on the frontier. I had been exposed for hours to 
the weather—I was wet to the skin. The clothes 
marked ‘Mercy Merrick’ were the clothes lent to 
me by Mercy Merrick herself while my own things 
were drying. I was struck by the shell -in those 
clothes. I was carried away insensible in those 
clothes after the operation had been performed on 
me.”’ 

Lady Janet listened to perfection—and did no 
more. She turned confidentially to Horace, and 
said to him, in her gracefully ironical way: ‘‘She 
is ready with her explanation.”’ 

Horace answered in the same tone: ‘‘A great 
deal too ready.”’ 

Grace looked from one of them to the other. 
A faint flush of color showed itself in her face 
for the first time. 

‘‘Am I to understand,’’ she asked, with proud 
composure, ‘‘that you don’t believe me?”’ 

Lady Janet maintained her policy of silence. 
She waved one hand courteously toward Julian, 
as if to say, “‘Address your inquiries to the gen- 
tleman who introduces you.”’ Julian, noticing 
the gesture, and observing the rising color in 
Grace’s cheeks, interfered directly in the inter- 
estc of peace. 
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“‘Lady Janet asked you a question just now,”’ 
he said; ‘‘Lady Janet inquired who your father 
was.’ 

““My father was the late Colonel Roseberry.’’ 

Lady Janet made another confidential remark 
to Horace. ‘‘Her assurance amazes me!’’ she 
exclaimed. 

Julian interposed before his aunt could add a 
word more. ‘‘Pray let us hear her,’’ he said, 
in a tone of entreaty which had something of 
the imperative in it this time. He turned to 
Grace. ‘‘Have you any proof to produce,” he 
added, in his gentler voice, ‘‘which will satisfy 
us that you are Colonel Roseberry’s daughter?”’ 

Grace looked at him indignantly. ‘‘Proof!”’ 
she repeated. ‘‘Is my word not enough?”’ 

Julian kept his temper perfectly. ‘‘Pardon 
me,’’ he rejoined, ‘‘you forget that you and 
Lady Janet meet now for the first time. Try 
to put yourself in my aunt’s place. How is she 
to know that you are the late Colonel Roseberry’s 
daughter ?”’ 

Grace’s head sunk on her breast; she dropped 
into the nearest chair. The expression of her 
face changed instantly from anger to discourage- 
ment. ‘‘Ah,’’ she exclaimed, bitterly, ‘‘if I only 
had the letters that have been stolen from me! ’’ 

“‘Letters,’’? asked Julian, ‘‘introducing you to 
Lady Janet?”’ 

‘“‘Ves.’?? She turned suddenly to Lady Janet. 
“Let me tell you how I lost them,”’ she said, in 
the first tones of entreaty which had escaped her 


yet. 
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Lady Janet hesitated. It was not in her gen- 
erous nature to resist the appeal that had just 
been made to her. The sympathies of Horace 
were far less easily reached. He lightly launched 
a new shaft of satire—intended for the private 
amusement of Lady Janet. ‘‘ Another explana- 
tion!’ he exclaimed, with a look of comic resig- 
nation. 

Julian overheard the words. His large lus- 
trous eyes fixed themselves on Horace with a 
look of unmeasured contempt. 

“The least you can do,’’ he said, sternly, ‘‘is 
not to irritate her. It is so easy to irritate her!’’ 
He addressed himself again to Grace, endeavor- 
ing to help her through her difficulty in anew 
way. ‘‘Never mind explaining yourself for the 
moment,’’ he said. ‘‘In the absence of your 
letters, have you any one in London who can 
speak to your identity?”’ 

Grace shook her head sadly. ‘‘I have no 
friends in London,’’ she answered. 

It was impossible for Lady Janet—who had 
never in her life heard of anybody without 
friends in London—to pass this over without 
notice. ‘‘No friends in London!’’ she repeated, 
turning to Horace. 

Horace shot another shaft of light satire. ‘‘Of 
course not!’’ he rejoined. 

Grace saw them comparing notes. ‘‘My friends 
are in Canada,’’? she broke out, impetuously. 
‘**Plenty of friends who could speak for me, if 
I could only bring them here.”’ 

As a place of reference—mentioned in the 
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capital city of England—Canada, there is no 
denying it, is open to objection on the ground 
of distance. Horace was ready with another 
shot. ‘‘Far enough off, certainly,’’? he said. 

“Far enough off, as you say,’”’? Lady Janet 
agreed. 

Once more Julian’s inexhaustible kindness 
strove to obtain a hearing for the stranger who 
had been confided to his care. ‘‘A little pa- 
tience, Lady Janet,’’ he pleaded. ‘‘A little 
consideration, Horace, for a friendless woman.’’ 

“Thank you, sir,’ said Grace. ‘‘It is very 
kind of you to try and help me, but it is useless. 
They won’t even listen to me.’? She attempted 
to rise from her chair as she pronounced the last 
words. Julian gently laid his hand on her shoul- 
der and obliged her to resume her seat. 

‘*T will listen to you,’’ hesaid. ‘‘You referred 
me just now to the consul’s letter. The consul 
tells me you suspected some one of taking your 
papers and your clothes.”’ 

‘“‘T don’t suspect,’’ was the quick reply; ‘‘I 
am certain! I tell you positively Mercy Merrick 
was the thief. She was alone with me when I 
was struck down by the shell. She was the 
only person who knew that I had letters of in- 
troduction about me. She confessed to my face 
that she had been a bad woman—she had been in 
a prison—she had come out of a refuge—”’ 

Julian stopped her there with one plain ques- 
tion, which threw a doubt on the whole story. 

“The consul tells me you asked him to search 
for Mercy Merrick,’’ he said. ‘“‘Is it not true 
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that he caused inquiries to be made, and that no 
trace of any such person was to be heard of?’’ 

‘‘The consul took no pains to find her,’’ Grace 
answered, angrily. ‘‘He was, like everybody 
else, in a conspiracy to neglect and misjudge 
me.”’ 

Lady Janet and Horace exchanged looks. This 
time it was impossible for Julian to blame them. 
The further the stranger’s narrative advanced, 
the less worthy of serious attention he felt it to 
‘be. The longer she spoke, the more disadvan- 
tageously she challenged comparison with the 
absent woman, whose name she so obstinately and 
so audaciously persisted in assuming as her own. 

“Granting all that you have said,’’? Julian 
resumed, with a iast effort of patience, ‘‘what 
use could Mercy Merrick make of your letters 
and your clothes?”’ 

‘“What use? ’’ repeated Grace, amazed at his 
not seeing the position as she saw it. ‘‘My 
clothes were marked with my name. One of 
my papers was a letter from my father, intro- 
ducing me to Lady Janet. A woman out of a 
refuge would be quite capable of presenting 
herself here in my place.”’ 

Spoken entirely at random, spoken without so 
much as a fragment of evidence to support them, 
those last words still had their effect. They cast 
a reflection on Lady Janet’s adopted daughter 
which was too outrageous to be borne. Lady 
Janet rose instantly. ‘“‘Give me your arm, 
Horace,’’ she said, turning to leave the room. 
“‘T have heard enough.”’ 
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Horace respectfully offered his arm. ‘Your 
ladyship is quite right,’’ he answered. ‘A 
more monstrous story never was invented.’’ 

He spoke, in the warmth of his indignation, 
loud enough for Grace to hear him. ‘‘ What is 
there monstrous in it?’’ she asked, advancing a 
step toward him, defiantly. 

Julian checked her. He too—though he had 
only once seen Mercy—felt an angry sense of 
the insult offered to the beautiful creature who 
had interested him at his first sight of her. ‘‘Si- 
lence!’’ he said, speaking sternly to Grace for 
the first time. ‘‘You are offending — justly 
offending—Lady Janet. You are talking worse 
than absurdly —you are talking offensively— 
when you speak of another woman presenting 
herself here in your place.”’ 

Grace’s blood was up. Stung by Julian’s re- 
proof, she turned on him a look which was almost 
a look of fury. 

- “Are youa clergyman? Are you an educated 
man?’’ she asked. ‘‘Have you never read of 
cases of false personation, in newspapers and 
books? I blindly confided in Mercy Merrick 
before I found out what her character really 
was. She left the cottage—I know it, from the 
surgeon who brought me to life again—firmly 
persuaded that the shell had killed me. My 
papers and my clothes disappeared at the same 
time. Is there nothing suspicious in these cir- 
cumstances? There were people at the Hospital 
who thought them highly suspicious — people 
who warned me that I might find an impostor 
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in my place.’”? She suddenly paused. The rust- 
ling sound of a silk dress had caught her ear. 
Lady Janet was leaving the room, with Horace, 
by way of the conservatory. With a last des- 
perate effort of resolution, Grace sprung forward 
and placed herself in front of them. 

‘‘One word, Lady Janet, before you turn your 
back on me,”’ she said, firmly. ‘‘One word, and 
I will be content. Has Colonel Roseberry’s letter 
found its way to this house or not? If it has, 
did a woman bring it to you?”’ 

Lady Janet looked-—as only a great lady can 
look, when a person of inferior rank has pre- 
sumed to fail in respect toward her. 

‘*You are surely not aware,’’ she said, with icy 
composure, ‘“‘that these questions are an insult to 
Me?” 

‘‘And worse than an insult,’’ Horace added, 
warmly, ‘‘to Grace!”’ 

The little resolute black figure (still barring the 
way to the conservatory) was suddenly shaker 
from head to foot. The woman’s eyes traveled 
backward and forward between Lady Janet and 
Horace with the light of a new suspicion in 
them. 

“Grace!” she exclaimed. ‘‘What Grace? 
That’s my name. Lady Janet, you have got 
the letter! The woman is here!” - 

Lady Janet dropped Horace’s arm, and re- 
traced her steps to the place at which her 
nephew was standing. 

“‘Julian,’’ she said. ‘‘You force me, for the 
first time in my life, to remind you of the re’ 
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spect that is due to mein my own house. Send 
that woman away.”’ 

Without waiting to be answered, she turned 
back again, and once more took Horace’s arm. 

‘Stand back, if you please,’’ she said, quietly, 
to Grace. 

Grace held her ground. 

“The woman is here!’’ she repeated. ‘‘Con- 
front me with her—and then send me away, if 
you like.”’ 

Julian advanced, and firmly took her by the 
arm. ‘‘You forget what is due to Lady Janet,”’ 
he said, drawing her aside. ‘‘You forget what 
is due to yourself.”’ 

With a desperate effort, Grace broke away 
‘from him, and stopped Lady Janet on the thresh- 
hold of the conservatory door. 

**Justice!’’ she cried, shaking her clinched 
hand with hysterical frenzy in the air. ‘I 
claim my right to meet that woman face to 
face! Where is she? Confront me with her! 
Confront me with her!”’ 

While those wild words were pouring from 
her lips, the rumbling of carriage wheels be- 
came audible on the drive in front of the house. | 
In the all-absorbing agitation of the moment, the 
sound of the wheels (followed by the opening of 
the house door) passed unnoticed by the persons 
in the dining-room. MHorace’s voice was still 
raised in angry protest against the insult offered 
to Lady Janet; Lady Janet herself (leaving him 
for the second time) was vehemently ringing the 
bell to summon the servants; Julian had once 
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more taken the infuriated woman by the erm, 
and was trying vainly to compose her—when the 
library door was opened quietly by a young lady 
wearing a mantle and a bonnet. Mercy Merrick 
(true to the appointment which she had made 
with Horace) entered the room. 

The first eyes that discovered her presence on 
the scene were the eyes of Grace Roseberry. 
Starting violently in Julian’s grasp, she pointed 
toward the library door. ‘‘Ah!’’ she cried, with 
a shriek of vindictive delight. ‘‘There she is!”’ 

Mercy turned as the sound of the scream rang 
through the room, and met—resting on her in 
savage triumph—the living gaze of the woman 
whose identity she had stolen, whose body she 
had left laid out for dead. On the instant of 
that terrible discovery—with her eyes fixed help- 
lessly on the fierce eyes that had found her—she 
dropped senseless on the floor. 


CHAPTER XII. 
EXIT JULIAN. 


JULIAN happened to be standing nearest to 
Mercy. He was the first at her side when she 
fell. 

In the ery of alarm which burst from him, as 
he raised her’for a moment in his arms, in the 
expression of his eyes when he looked at her 
death-like face, there escaped the plain — too 
plain—confession of the interest which he felt 
in her, of the admiration which she had aroused 
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in him, Horace detected it. There was the 
quick suspicion of jealousy in the movement 
by which he joined Julian; there was the ready 
resentment of jealousy in the tone in which he 
pronounced the words, ‘‘Leave her to me.’’ 
Julian resigned her in silence. A faint flush 
appeared on his pale face as he drew back while 
Horace carried her to the sofa. His eyes sunk 
to the ground; he seemed to be meditating self- 
reproachfully on the tone in which his friend had 
spoken to him. After having been the first to 
take an active part in meeting the calamity that 
had happened, he was now, to all appearance, 
insensible to everything that was passing in the 
room. 

A touch on his shoulder roused him. 

He turned and looked round. The woman 
who had done the mischief—the stranger in the 
poor black garments—was standing behind him. 
She pointed to the prostrate figure on the sofa, 
with a merciless smile. 

““You wanted a proof just now,’ 
“*There it is!’ 

Horace heard her. He suddenly left the sofa 
and joined Julian. His face, naturally ruddy, 
was pale with suppressed fury. 

“Take that wretch away!’ he said. ‘‘In- 
stantly! or I won’t answer for what I may do.” 

Those words recalled Julian to himself. He 
looked round the room. Lady Janet and the 
housekeeper were together, in attendance on the 
swooning woman. The startled servants were 
congregated in the library doorway. One of 


> she said. 
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them offered to run to the nearest doctor; another 
asked if he should fetch the police. Julian si- 
lenced them by a gesture, and turned to Horace. 
‘‘Compose yourself,’? he said. ‘‘Leave me to 
remove her quietly from the house.’’ He took 
Grace by the hand as he spoke. She hesitated, 
and tried to release herself. Julian pointed to 
the group at the sofa, and to the servants looking 
on. ‘You have made an enemy of every one in 
this room,’’ he said, ‘‘and you have not a friend 
in London. Do you wish to make an enemy of 
me ?’? Her head drooped; she made no reply; 
she waited, dumbly obedient to the firmer will 
than her own. Julian ordered the servants 
crowding together in the doorway to with- 
draw. He followed them into the library, lead- 
ing Grace after him by the hand. Before clos- 
ing the door he paused, and looked back into the 
dining-room. 

“Tg she recovering?’’ he asked, after a mo- 
ment’s hesitation. 

Lady Janet’s voice answered him. ‘‘Notyet.’’ 

‘*Shall I send for the nearest doctor?”’ 

Horace interposed. He declined to let Julian 
associate himself, even in that indirect manner, 
with Mercy’s recovery. 

‘Tf the doctor is wanted,’’ he said, ‘‘I will go 
for him myself.’ 

Julian closed the library door. He absently 
released Grace; he mechanically pointed to a 
chair. She sat down in silent surprise, follow- 
ing him with her eyes as he walked slowly to 
and fro in the room, 
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For the moment his mind was far away from 
her, and from all that had happened since her 
appearance in the house. It was impossible that 
a man of his fineness of perception could mistake 
the meaning of Horace’s conduct toward him. 
He was questioning his own heart, on the sub- 
ject of Mercy, sternly and unreservedly as it 
was his habit to do. ‘‘After only once seeing 
her,’’ he thought, ‘‘has she produced such an 
impression on me that Horace can discover it, 
before I have even suspected it myself? Can 
the time have come already when I owe it to 
my friend to see her no more?’? He stopped 
irritably in his walk. As a man devoted to a 
serious calling in life, there was something that 
wounded his self-respect in the bare suspicion 
that he could be guilty of the purely sentimental 
extravagance called ‘“‘love at first sight.’’ 

He had paused exactly opposite to the chair in 
which Grace was seated. Weary of the silence, 
she seized the opportunity of speaking to him. 

“‘T have come here with you as you wished,”’ 
she said. ‘‘Are you going to help me? Am | 
to count on you as my friend?”’ 

He looked at her vacantly. It cost him an 
effort before he could give her the attention that 
she had claimed. 

“You have been hard on me,’’ Grace went 
on. ‘‘But you showed me some kindness at 
first; you tried to make them give me a fair 
hearing. I ask you, as a just man, do you 
doubt now that the woman on the sofa in the 
next room is an impostor who has taken my 
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place? Can there be any plainer confession 
that she is Mercy Merrick than the confession 
she has made? You saw it; they saw it. She 
fainted at the sight of me.”’ 

Julian crossed the room —still without an- 
swering her—and rang the bell. When the 
servant appeared, he told the man to fetch a 
cab. 

Grace rose from her chair. ‘‘ What is the cab 
for?’’ she asked, sharply. 

‘‘Wor you and for me,’’ Julian replied. ‘“‘I 
am going to take you back to your lodgings.” 

“‘T refuse to go. My place is in this house. 
Neither Lady Janet nor you can get over the 
plain facts. All I asked was to be confronted 
with her. And what did she do when she 
came into the room? She fainted at the sight 
of me.”’ 

Reiterating her one triumphant assertion, she 
fixed her eyes on Julian with a look which said 
plainly: Answer that if you can. In mercy to 
her, Julian answered it on the spot. 

‘“‘So far as I understand,’’ he said, ‘‘you ap- 
pear to take it for granted that no innocent wo- 
man would have fainted on first seeing you. I 
have something to tell you which will alter your 
opinion. On her arrival in England this lady 
informed my aunt that she had met with you 
accidentally on the French frontier, and that 
she had seen you (so far as she knew) struck 
dead at her side by a shell. Remember that, 
and recall what happened just now. Without 
a word to warn her of your restoration to life, 
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she finds herself suddenly face to face with you, 
a living woman—and this at a time when it is 
easy for any one who looks at her to see that she 
is in delicate health. What is there wonderful, 
what is there unaccountable, in her fainting 
under such circumstances as these?’’ 

The question was plainly put. Where was 
the answer to it? 

There was no answer to it. Mercy’s wisely _ 
candid statement of the manner in which she 
had first met with Grace, and of the accident 
which had followed had served Mercy’s purpose 
but too well. It was simply impossible for per- 
sons acquainted with that statement to attach 
a guilty meaning to the swoon. The false Grace 
Roseberry was still as far beyond the reach of 
suspicion as ever, and the true Grace was quick 
enough to see it. She sank into the chair from 
which she had risen; her hands fell in hopeless 
despair on her lap. 

‘* Everything is against me,’’ she said. ‘‘The 
truth itself turns liar, and takes her side.’’ She 
paused, and rallied her sinking courage. ‘‘No!” 
she cried, resolutely, ‘‘I won’t submit to have 
my name and my place taken from me by a vile 
adventuress! Say what you like, I insist on ex- 
posing her; I won’t leave the house!”’ 

The servant entered the room, and announced 
that the cab was at the door. 

Grace turned to Julian with a defiant wave 
of her hand. ‘‘Don’t let me detain you,’’ she 
said. ‘‘I see I have neither advice nor help to 
expect from Mr. Julian Gray.”’ 
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Julian beckoned to the servant to follow him 
into a corner of the room. 

“Do you know if the doctor has been sent 
for?’’ he asked. 

“‘T believe not, sir. It is said in the servants’ 
hall that the doctor is not wanted.”’ 

Julian was too anxious to be satisfied with a 
report from the servants’ hall. He hastily wrote 
on a slip of paper: ‘‘Has she recovered?’’ and 
gave the note to the man, with directions to take 
it to Lady Janet. 

‘‘Did you hear what I said?’’ Grace inquired, 
while the messenger was absent in the dining- 
room. 

**T will answer you directly,’’ said Julian. 

The servant appeared again as he spoke, with 
some lines in pencil written by Lady Janet on 
the back of Julian’s note. ‘‘Thank God, we 
have revived her. In afew minutes we hope to 
be able to take her to her room.”’ 

The nearest way to Mercy’s room was through 
the library. Grace’s immediate removal had now 
become a necessity which was not to be trifled 
with. Julian addressed himself to meeting the 
difficulty the instant he was left alone with 
Grace. 

‘“‘Tisten to me,’’ he said. ‘The cab is wait- 
ing, and I have my last words to say to you. 
You are now (thanks to the consul’s recom- 
mendation) in my care. Decide at once whether 
you will remain under my charge, or whether 
you will transfer yourself to the charge of the 
police. ”’ 
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Grace started. ‘‘What do you mean?’’ she 
asked, angrily. 

“If you wish to remain under my charge;’’ 
Julian proceeded, ‘‘you will accompany me at 
once to the cab. In that case I will undertake 
to give you an opportunity of telling your story 
to my own lawyer. He will be a fitter person to 
advise you thanlam. Nothing will induce me 
to believe that the lady whom you have accused 
has committed, or is capable of committing, such 
a fraud as you charge her with. You will hear 
what the lawyer thinks, if you come with me. 
If you refuse, I shall have no choice but to 
send into the next room, and tell them that you 

-are still here. The result will be that you will 
find yourself in charge of the police. Take 
which course you like: I will give you a minute 
to decide in. Andremember this—if I appear to 
express myself harshly, it is your conduct which 
forces me to speak out. I mean kindly toward 
you; I am advising you honestly for your good.”’ 

He took out his watch to count the minute. 

Grace stole one furtive glance at his steady, 
resolute face. She was perfectly unmoved by 
the manly consideration for her which Julian’s 
last words had expressed. All she understood 
was that he was not a man to be trifled with. 
Future opportunities would offer themselves of 
returning secretly to the house. She determined 
to yield—and deceive him. 

“T am ready to go,’’ she said, rising with 
dogged submission. ‘‘Your turn now,’’ she mut- 
tered to herself, as she turned to the looking- 
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glass to arrange her shawl. ‘‘My turn will 
come.”’ 

Julian advanced toward her, as if to offer her 
his arm, and checked himself. Firmly persuaded 
as he was that her mind was deranged—readily 
as he admitted that she claimed, in virtue of her 
affliction, every indulgence that he could ex- 
tend to her—there was something repellent to 
him at that moment in the bare idea of touching 
her. The image of the beautiful creature who 
was the object of her monstrous accusation—the 
image of Mercy as she lay helpless for a moment 
in his arms—was vivid in his mind while he 
opened the door that led into the hall, and drew 
back to let Grace pass out before him. He left. 
the servant to help her into the cab. The man 
respectfully addressed him as he took his seat 
opposite to Grace. 

‘“‘T am ordered to say that your room is ready, 
sir, and that her ladyship expects you to dinner.”’ 

Absorbed in the events which had followed his 
aunt’s invitation, Julian had forgotten his en- 
gagement to stay at Mablethorpe House. Could 
he return, knowing his own heart as he now knew 
it? Could he honorably remain, perhaps for 
weeks together, in Mercy’s society, conscious as 
he now was of the impression which she had 
produced on him? No. The one honorable 
course that he could take was to find an excuse 
for withdrawing from his engagement. ‘Beg 
her ladyship not to wait dinner for me,’’ he said. 
‘“‘T will write and make my apologies.’? The 
cab drove off. The wondering servant waited 
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on the doorstep, looking after it. ‘‘I wouldn’t 
stand in Mr. Julian’s shoes for something,’’ he 
thought, with his mind running on the difficul- 
ties of the young clergyman’s position. ‘‘There 
she is along with him in the cab. What is he 
going to do with her after that?”’ 

Julian himself, if it had been put to him at 
the moment, could not have answered the ques- 
tion. 


Lady Janet’s anxiety was far from being re- 
lieved when Mercy had been restored to her senses 
and conducted to her own room. 

Mercy’s mind remained in a condition of un- 
reasoning alarm, which it was impossible to re- 
move. Over and over again she was told that 
the woman who had terrified her had left the . 
house, and would never be permitted to enter it 
more; over and over again she was assured that 
the stranger’s frantic assertions were regarded 
by everybody about her as unworthy of a mo- 
ment’s serious attention. She persisted in doubt- 
ing whether they were telling her the truth. A 
shocking distrust of her friends seemed to possess 
her. She shrunk when Lady Janet approached 
the bedside. She shuddered when Lady Janet 
kissed her. She flatly refused to let Horace see 
her. She asked the strangest questions about 
Julian Gray, and shook her head suspiciously 
when they told her that he was absent from the 
house. At intervals she hid her face in the bed- 
clothes and murmured to herself piteously, ‘‘Oh, 
what shall Ido? What shallkI do?’’? At other 
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times her one petition was to be left alone. ‘‘I 
want nobody in my room’’—that was her sullen 
cry—‘‘nobody in my room.”’ 

The evening advanced, and brought with it 
no change for the better. Lady Janet, by the 
advice of Horace, sent for her own medical 
adviser. 

The doctor shook his head. The symptoms, he 
said, indicated a serious shock to the nervous sys- 
tem. He wrote a sedative prescription; and he 
gave (with a happy choice of language) some 
sound and safe advice. It amounted briefly to 
this: ‘‘Take her away, and try the sea-side.”’ 
Lady Janet’s customary energy acted on the ad- 
vice, without a moment’s needless delay. She 
gave the necessary directions for packing the 
- trunks overnight, and decided on leaving Mable- 
thorpe House with Mercy the next morning. 

Shortly after the doctor had taken his departure 
a letter from Julian, addressed to Lady Janet, 
was delivered by private messenger. 

Beginning with the necessary apologies for 
the writer’s absence, the letter proceeded in these 
terms: 


‘‘Before I permitted my companion to see the 
lawyer, I felt the necessity of consulting him as 
to my present position toward her first. 

“T told him—what I think it only right to re- 
peat to you—that I do not feel justified in acting 
on my own opinion that her mind is deranged. 
In the case of this friendless woman I want 
medical authority, and, more even than that, I 
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want some positive proof, to satisfy my con- 
science as well as to confirm my view. 

“Finding me obstinate on this point, the law- 
yer undertook to consult a physician accustomed 
to the treatment of the insane, on my behalf. 

‘After sending a message and receiving the 
answer, he said, ‘Bring the lady here—in half 
an hour; she shall tell her story to the doctor 
instead of telling it to me.’ The proposal rather 
staggered me; I asked how it was possible to 
induce her to do that. He laughed, and an- 
swered, ‘I shall present the doctor as my senior 
partner; my senior partner will be the very man 
to advise her.’ You know that I hate all decep- 
tion, even where the end in view appears to justify 
it. On this occasion, however, there was no other 
alternative than to let the lawyer take his own 
course, or to run the risk of a delay which might 
be followed by serious results. 

“‘T waited in a room by myself (feeling very 
uneasy, I own) until the doctor joined me, after 
the interview was over. 

**His opinion is, briefly, this: 

‘* After careful examination of the unfortunate 
creature, he thinks that there are unmistakably 
symptoms of mental aberration. But how far 
the mischief has gone, and whether her case is, 
or is not, sufficiently grave to render actual re- 
straint necessary, he cannot positively say, in 
our present state of ignorance as to facts, 

«Thus far,’ he observed, ‘we know nothing 
of that part of her delusion which relates to 
Mercy Merrick. The solution of the difficulty, 
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in this case, is to be found there. I entirely 
agree with the lady that the inquiries of the con- 
sul at Mannheim are far from being conclusive. 
Furnish me with satisfactory evidence either 
that there is, or is not, such a person really in 
existence as Mercy Merrick, and I will give you 
a positive opinion on the case whenever you 
choose to ask for it.’ ‘ 

“‘Those words have decided me on starting for 
the Continent and renewing the search for Mercy 
Merrick. 

‘“My friend the lawyer wonders jocosely 
whether J am in my right senses. His advice 
is that I should apply to the nearest magistrate, 
and relieve you and myself of all further trouble 
in that way. 

‘*Perhaps you agree with him? My dear aunt 
(as you have often said), I do nothing like other . 
people. J am interested in this case. I cannot 
abandon a forlorn woman who has been confided 
to me to the tender mercies of strangers, so long 
as there is any hope of my making discoveries 
which may be instrumental in restoring her to 
herself — perhaps, also, in restoring her to her 
friends. 

“T start by the mail-train of to-night. My 
plan is to go first to Mannheim and consult with 
the consul and the hospital doctors; then to find 
my way to the German surgeon and to question 
him ; and, that done, to make the last and hard- 
est effort of all—the effort to trace the French 
ambulance and to penetrate the mystery of Mercy 
Merrick. } 
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“‘Immediately on my return I will wait on 
you, and tell you what I have accomplished, or 
how I have failed. 

“‘In the meanwhile, pray be under no alarm 
about the reappearance of this unhappy woman 
at your house. She is fully occupied in writing 
(at my suggestion) to her friends in Canada; and 
she is under the care of the landlady at her lodg- 
ings —an experienced and. trustworthy person, 
who has satisfied the doctor as well as myself 
of her fitness for the charge that she has under- 
taken. 

**Pray mention this to Miss Roseberry (when- 
ever you think it desirable), with the respectful 
expression of my sympathy, and of my best 
wishes for her speedy restoration to health. And 
once more forgive me for failing, under stress of 
necessity, to enjoy the hospitality of Mablethorpe 
House.”’ 


Lady Janet closed Julian’s ietter, feeling far 
from satisfied with it. She sat for a while, pon- 
dering over what her nephew had written to her. 

“One of two things,’’ thought the quick-witted 
oldlady. ‘‘Hither the lawyer is right, and Julian 
is a fit companion for the madwoman whom he 
has taken under his charge, or he has some second 
motive for this absurd journey of his which he 
has carefully abstained from mentioning in his 
letter. What can the motive be?”’ 

At intervals during the night that question re- 
curred to her ladyship again and again. The ut- 
most exercise of her ingenuity failing to answer 
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it, her one resource left was to wait patiently for 
Julian’s return, and, in her own favorite phrase, 
to ‘‘have it out of him”’ then. 

The next morning Lady Janet and her adopted 
daughter left Mablethorpe House for Brighton; 
Horace (who had begged to be allowed to accom- 
pany: them) being sentenced to remain in Lon- 
don by Mercy’s express desire. _Why—nobody 
could guess; and Mercy refused to say. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
ENTER JULIAN. 


A WEEK has passed. The scene opens again 
in the dining-room at Mablethorpe House. 

The hospitable table bears once more its bur- 
den of good things for lunch. But on this occa- 
sion Lady Janet sits alone. Her attention is 
divided between reading her newspaper and 
feeding her cat. The cat isa sleek and splen- 
did creature. He carries an erect tail. He rolls 
luxuriously on the soft carpet. He approaches 
his mistress in a series of coquettish curves. He 
smells with dainty hesitation at the choicest mor- — 
sels that can be offered to him. The musical 
monotony of his purring falls soothingly on her 
ladyship’s ear. She stops in the middle of a 
leading article and looks with a careworn face 
at the happy cat. ‘‘Upon my honor,’’ cries 
Lady Janet, thinking, in her inveterately ironi- 
cal manner, of the cares that trouble her, ‘‘all 
things considered, Tom, I wish I was You!’ 


* 
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The cat starts—not at his mistress s compli- 
mentary apostrophe, but at a knock at the door, 
which follows close upon it. Lady Janet says, 
carelessly enough, ‘‘Come in;’’ looks round list- 
lessly to see who it is; and starts, like the cat, 
when the door opens and discloses — Julian 
Gray! 

““You—or your ghost?”’ she exclaims. 

She has noticed already that Julian is paler 
than usual, and that there is something in his 
manner at once uneasy and subdued — highly 
uncharacteristic of him at other times. He takes 
a seat by her side, and kisses her hand. But— 
for the first time in his aunt’s experience of him 
—he refuses the good things on the luncheon- 
table, and he has nothing to say to the cat! 
That neglected animal takes refuge on Lady 
Janet’s lap.- Lady Janet, with her eyes fixed 
expectantly on her nephew (determining to ‘‘have 
it out of him”’ at the first opportunity), waits to 
hear what he has to say for himself. Julian has 
- no alternative but to break the silence, and tell 
his story as he best may. 


“T got back from the Continent last night,”’ 
he began. ‘‘And I come here, as I promised, to 
report myself on my return. How does your 
ladyship do? How is Miss Roseberry?”’ 

Lady Janet laid an indicative finger on the 
lace pelerine which ornamented the upper part 
of her dress. ‘‘Here is the old lady, well,’’ she 
answered—and pointed next to the room above 
them. ‘‘And there,’’ she added, ‘‘is the young 
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lady, ill. Is anything the matter with you, 
Julian?”’ 

‘‘Perhaps I am a little tired after my journey. 
Never mind me. Is Miss Roseberry still suffer- 
ing from the shock?”’ 

‘‘What else should she be suffering from? I 
- will never forgive you, Julian, for bringing that 
crazy impostor into my house.”’ 

‘*My dear aunt, when I was the innocent means 
of bringing her here I had no idea that such a 
person as Miss Roseberry was in existence. No- 
body laments what has happened more sincerely 
than Ido. Have you had medical advice?’’ 

“‘T took her to the sea-side a week since by 
medical advice.”’ 

‘*Has the change of air done her no good?”’ 

‘‘None whatever. If anything, the change 
of air has made her worse. Sometimes she 
sits for hours together, as pale as death, with- 
out looking at anything, and without uttering 
a word. Sometimes she brightens up, and seems 
as if she was eager to say something; and then, 
Heaven only knows why, checks herself suddenly 
as if she was afraid to speak. I could support 
that. But what cuts me to the heart, Julian, is, 
that she does not appear to trust me and to love 
me as she did. She seems to be doubtful of me; 
she seems to be frightened of me. If I did not 
know that it was simply impossible that such a 
thing could be, I should really think she sus- 
pected me of believing what that wretch said of 
her. In one word (and between ourselves), I 
begin to fear she will never get over the fright 
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which caused that fainting-fit. There is serious 
mischief somewhere; and, try as I may to dis- 
cover it, it is mischief beyond my finding.”’ 

“Can the doctor do nothing?” 

Lady Janet’s bright black eyes answered be- 
fore she replied in words, with a look of supreme 
contempt. 

“The doctor!’’ she repeated, disdainfully. ‘‘I 
brought Grace back last night in sheer despair, 
and I sent for the doctor this morning. He is 
at the head of his profession; he is said to be © 
making ten thousand a year; and he knows no 
more about it than I do. I am quite serious, 
The great physician has just gone away with 
two guineas in his pocket. One guinea for ad- 
vising me to keep her quiet; another guinea for 
telling me to trust to time. Do you wonder how 
he gets on at this rate? My dear boy, they all 
get on in the same way. The medical profes- 
sion thrives on two incurable diseases in these 
modern days—a He-disease and a She-disease. 
She-disease—nervous depression; He-disease— 
suppressed gout. Remedies, one guinea, if you 
go to the doctor; two guineas if the doctor goes 
to you. I might have bought a new bonnet,”’ 
cried her ladyship, indignantly, ‘‘with the money 
IT have given to that man! Let us change the 
subject. I lose my temper when I think of it. 
Besides, I want to know something. Why did 
you go abroad?”’ 

At that plain question Julian looked unaf- 
fectedly surprised. ‘‘I wrote to explain,’’ he 
said. ‘‘Have you not received my letter?”’ 
Vol. 7 L— 
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“Oh, I got your letter. It was long enough, 
in all conscience; and, long as it was, it didn’t 
tell me the one thing I wanted to know.”’ 

‘¢What is the ‘one thing’?”’ 

Lady Janet’s reply pointed—not too palpably 
at first—at that second motive for Julian’s jour- 
ney which she had suspected Julian of concealing 
from her. 

‘*T want to know,”’ she said, ‘‘why you troubled 
yourself to make your inquiries on the Continent 
in person? You know where my old courier 
is to be found. You have yourself pronounced 
him to be the most intelligent and trustworthy 
of men. Answer me honestly—could you not 
have sent him in your place?’’ 

“TI might have sent him,’’ Julian admitted, a 
little reluctantly. 

‘““You might have sent the courier—and you 
were under an engagement to stay here as my 
guest. Answer me honestly once more. Why 
did you go away?”’ 

Julian hesitated. Lady Janet paused for his 
reply, with the air of a woman who was prepared 
to wait (if necessary) for the rest of the afternoon. 

‘“‘T had a reason of my own for going,’’ Julian 
said at last. 

““Yes?’’ rejoined Lady Janet, prepared to wait 
(if necessary) till the next morning. 

‘*A reason,’’ Julian resumed, ‘‘which I would 
rather not mention.”’ 

“Oh! said Lady Janet. ‘Another mystery 
—eh? And another woman at the bottom of it, 
no doubt. Thank you—that will do—I am suffi- 
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ciently answered. No wonder, as a clergyman, 
that you look a little confused, There is, per- 
haps, a certain grace, under the circumstances, 
in looking confused. We.will change the sub- 
ject again. You stay here, of course, now you 
have come back?’’ 

Once more the famous pulpit orator seemed to 
find himself in the inconceivable predicament of 
not knowing what to say. Once more Lady 
Janet looked resigned to wait (if necessary) until 
the middle of next week. 

Julian took refuge in an answer worthy of the 
most commonplace man on the face of the civil- 
ized earth. : 

“*T beg your ladyship to accept my thanks and 
my excuses,’’ he said. 

Lady Janet’s many-ringed fingers, mechani- 
cally stroking the cat in her lap, began to stroke 
him the wrong way. 

_ Lady Janet’s inexhaustible patience showed 
signs of failing her at last. 

“‘Mighty civil, I am sure,’’ she said. ‘‘Make 
it complete. Say, Mr. Julian Gray presents his 
compliments to Lady Janet Roy, and regrets 
that a previous engagement— Julian!’’ ex- 
claimed the old lady, suddenly pushing the cat 
off her lap, and flinging her last pretense of good 
temper to the winds—‘Julian, [ am not to be 
trifled with! There is but one explanation of 
your conduct—you are evidently avoiding my 
house. Is there somebody you dislike in it? Is 


it me?”’ 
Julian intimated by a gesture that his aunt’s 
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last question was absurd. (The much-injured 
cat elevated his back, waved his tail slowly, 
walked to the fireplace, and honored the rug by 
taking a seat on it.) 

Lady Janet persisted. ‘‘Is it Grace Rose- 
berry?’’ she asked next. 

Even Julian’s patience began to show signs of 
yielding. His manner assumed a sudden deci- 
sion, his voice rose a tone louder. 

‘You insist on knowing?”’ he said. ‘‘It 7s 
Miss Roseberry.”’ 

‘‘You don’t like her?’’ cried Lady Janet, 
with a sudden burst of angry surprise. 

Julian broke out, on his side: “‘If I see any 
more of her,’’ he answered, the rare color mount- 
ing passsionately in his cheeks, ‘‘I shall be the 
unhappiest man living. If I see any more of 
her, I shall be false to my old friend, who is to 
marry her. Keep us apart. If you have any 
regard for my peace of mind, keep us apart.”’ 

Unutterabie amazement expressed itself in his 
aunt’s lifted hands. Ungovernable curiosity ut- 
tered itself in his aunt’s next words. 

‘*You don’t mean to tell me you are in love 
with Grace?”’ 

Julian sprung restlessly to his feet, and dis- 
turbed the cat at the fireplace. (The cat left 
the room.) 

‘“*T don’t know what to tell you,”’ he said; ‘‘I 
can’t realize it to myself. No other woman has 
ever roused the feeling in me which this woman 
seems to have called to life in an instant. In 
the hope of forgetting her I broke my engage- 
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ment here; I purposely seized the opportunity of 
making those inquiries abroad. Quite useless. I 
think of her, morning, noon, and night. I see 
her and hear her, at this moment, as plainly as I 
see and hear you. She has made herself a part 
of myself. I don’t understand my life without 
her. My power of will seems to be gone. I said to 
myself this morning, ‘I will write to my aunt; 
I won’t go back to Mablethorpe House.’ Here 
I am in Mablethorpe House, with a mean sub- 
terfuge to justify me to my own conscience. ‘I 
owe it to my aunt to call on my aunt.’ That is 
what I said to myself on the way here; and I 
was secretly hoping every step of the way that 
she would come into the room when [ got here. 
I am hoping it now. And she is engaged to 
Horace Holmcroft—to my oldest friend, to my 
best friend! Am I an infernal rascal? or am I 
a weak fool? God knows—I don’t. Keep my 
secret, auat. I am heartily ashamed of my- 
self; I used to think I was made of better stuff 
than this. Don’t say a word to Horace. I 
must, and will, conquer it. Let me go.”’ 

He snatched up his hat. Lady Janet, rising 
with the activity of a young woman, pursued 
him across the room, and stopped him at the 
door. 

‘‘No,’? answered the resolute old lady, ‘‘I 
won’t let you go. Come back with me.”’ 

As she said those words she noticed with a 
certain fond pride the brilliant color mounting 
in his cheeks—the flashing brightness which 
lent an added luster to his eyes. He had never, 
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to her mind, looked so handsome before. She 
took his arm, and led him to the chairs which 
they had just left. It was shocking, it was 
wrong (she mentally admitted) to look on Mercy, 
under the circumstances, with any other eye 
than the eye of a brother or a friend. In a 
clergyman (perhaps) doubly shocking, doubly 
wrong. But, with all her respect for the vested 
interests of Horace, Lady Janet could not blame 
Julian. Worse still, she was privately con- 
scious that he had, somehow or other, risen, 
rather than fallen, in her estimation within the 
last minute or two. Who could deny that her 
adopted daughter was a charming creature? 
Who could wonder if a man of refined tastes 
admired her? Upon the whole, her ladyship 
humanely decided that her nephew was rather 
to be pitied than blamed. What daughter of 
Eve (no matter whether she was seventeen or 
seventy) could have honestly arrived at any 
other conclusion? Do what a man may —let 
him commit anything he likes, from an error 
to a crime—so long as there is a woman at the 
bottom of it, there is an inexhaustible fund of 
pardon for him in every other woman’s heart. 
“Sit down,”’ said Lady Janet, smiling in spite 
of herself; ‘‘and don’t talk in that horrible way 
again. Aman, Julian—especially a famous man 
like you—ought to know how to control himself.’’ 

Julian burst out laughing bitterly. 

‘“‘Send upstairs for my self-control,” he said. 
“It’s in her possession—not in mine. Good- 
morning, aunt.”’ 
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He rose from his chair. Lady Janet instantly 

pushed him back into it. 

“‘T insist on your staying here,’’ she said, “‘if 
it is only for a few minutes longer. I have 
something to say to you.”’ 

**Does it refer to Miss Roseberry ?”’ 

“It refers to the hateful woman who frightened 
Miss Roseberry. Now are you satisfied ?”’ 

Julian bowed, and settled himself in his chair. 

**T don’t much like to acknowledge it,’’ his 
aunt went on. ‘‘But I want you to understand 
that I have something really serious to speak 
about, for once ina way. Julian! that wretch 
not only frightens Grace—she actually frightens 
me.”’ 

*‘Wrightens you? She is quite harmless, poor 
thing.”’ 

‘** “Poor thing’!’’ repeated Lady Janet. ‘‘Did 
you say ‘poor thing’? ”’ 

a 2): ae 

“Ts it possible that you pity her?’’ 

“*From the bottom of my heart.’’ 

The old lady’s temper gave way again at that 
reply. ‘‘Ihate aman who can’t hate anybody !”’ 
she burst out. . ‘“‘If you had been an ancient 
Roman, Julian, I believe you would have pitied 
Nero himself.”’ 

Julian cordially agreed with her. ‘‘I believe 
I should,’’ he said, quietly. ‘‘All sinners, my 
dear aunt, are more or less miserable sinners. 
Nero must have been one of the wretchedest of 


mankind.”’ 
‘Wretched!’ exclaimed Lady Janet. ‘‘Nero 
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wretched! A man who committed robbery, arson 
and murder to his own violin accompaniment— 
only wretched! What next, | wonder? When 
modern philanthropy begins to apologize for Nero, 
modern philanthropy has arrived at a pretty pass 
indeed! We shall hear next that Bloody Queen 
Mary was as playful as a kitten; and if poor 
dear Henry the Eighth carried anything to an 
extreme, it was the practice of the domestic 
virtues. Ah, how I hate cant! What were 
we talking about just now? You wander from 
the subject, Julian; you are what I call bird- 
witted. I protest I forget what | wanted to say 
to you. No, I won’t be reminded of it. I may 
be anold woman, but I am not in my dotage yet! 
Why do you sit there staring? Have you noth- 
ing to say for yourself? Of all the people in the 
world, have you lost the use of your tongue?”’ 

Julian’s excellent temper and accurate knowl- 
edge of his aunt’s character exactly fitted him to 
calm the rising storm. He contrived to lead 
Lady Janet insensibly back to the lost subject 
by dexterous reference to a narrative which he 
had thus far left untold—the narrative of his 
adventures on the Continent. 

‘“‘T have a great deal to say, aunt,’’ he replied. 
‘“‘T have not yet told you of my discoveries 
abroad.”’ 

Lady Janet instantly took the bait. 

‘““T knew there was something forgotten,’’ she 
said. ‘‘You have been all this time in the house, 
and you have told menothing. Begin directly.”’ 

Patient Julian began. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
COMING EVENTS CAST THEIR SHADOWS BEFORE. 


“T WENT first to Mannheim, Lady Janet, as I 
told you I should in my letter, and I heard all 
that the consul and the hospital doctors could 
tell me. No new fact of the slightest impor- 
tance turned up. I got my directions for find- 
ing the German surgeon, and I set forth to try 
what I could make next of the man who per- 
formed the operation. On the question of his 
patient’s identity he had (as a perfect stranger 
to her) nothing to tell me. On the question of 
her mental condition, however, he made a very 
important statement. He owned to me that he 
had operated on another person injured by a 
shell-wound on the head at the battle of Sol- 
ferino, and that the patient (recovering also in 
this case) recovered—mad. That is a remark- 
able admission; don’t you think so?”’ 

Lady Janet’s temper had hardly been allowed 
time enough to subside to its customary level. 

‘‘Very remarkable, I dare say,’’ she answered, 
“to people who feel any doubt of this pitiable 
lady of yours being mad. I feel no doubt—and, 
thus far, I find your account of yourself, Julian, 
tiresome in the extreme. Goon to theend. Did 
you lay your hand on Mercy Merrick?”’ 

‘ SON Oe” 

“Did you hear anything of her?”’ 

‘“‘Nothing. Difficulties beset me on every side. 
The French ambulance had shared in the disas- 
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ters of France—it was broken up. The wounded 
Frenchmen were prisoners somewhere in Ger- 
many, nobody knew where. The French sur- 
geon had been killed in action. His assistants 
were scattered—most likely in hiding. I began 
to despair of making any discovery, when acci- 
dent threw in my way two Prussian soldiers 
who had been in the French cottage. They con- 
firmed what the German surgeon told the consul, 
and what Horace himself told me—namely, that 
no nurse ir.a black dress was to be seen in the 
place. If there had been such a person, she 
would certainly (the Prussians inform me) have 
been found in attendance on the injured French- 
men. The cross of the Geneva Convention would 
have been amply sufficient to protect her: no 
woman wearing that badge of honor would have 
disgraced herself by abandoning the wounded 
men before the Germans entered the place.”’ 

‘In short,’’ interposed Lady Janet, ‘‘there is 
no such person as Mercy Merrick.”’ 

‘‘T can draw no other conclusion,”’ said Julian, 
‘unless the English doctor’s idea is the right 
one. After hearing what I have just told you, 
he thinks the woman herself is Mercy Merrick.”’ 

Lady Janet held up her hand asa sign that 
she had an objection to make here. 

‘*You and the doctor seem to have settled 
everything to your entire satisfaction on both 
sides,’’ she said. ‘‘But there is one difficulty 
that you have neither of you accounted for yet.”’ 

‘What is it, aunt?”’ 

“You talk glibly enough, Julian, about this 
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woman’s mad assertion that Grace is the miss- 
ing nurse, and that she is Grace. But you have 
not explained yet how the idea first got into her 
head; and, more than that, how it is that she is 
acquainted with my name and address, and per- 
fectly familiar with Grace’s papers and Grace’s 
affairs. These things are a puzzle to a person 
of my average intelligence. Can your clever 
friend, the doctor, account for them?’’ 

‘*Shall I tell you what he said when I saw him 
this morning?”’ 

**Will it take long?’’ 

“Tt will take about a minute.”’ 

“*You agreeably surprise me. — Go on.”’ 

‘*You want to know how she gained her know]l- 
edge of your name and of Miss Roseberry’s 
affairs,’? Julian resumed. ‘‘The doctor says in 
one of two ways. Hither Miss Roseberry must 
have spoken of you and of her own affairs while 
she and the stranger were together in the French 
cottage, or the stranger must have obtained access 
privately to Miss Roseberry’s papers. Do you 
agree so far?”’ 

Lady Janet began to feel interested for the 
first time. 

“Perfectly,” shesaid. ‘‘I haveno doubt Grace 
rashly talked of matters which an older and wiser 
person would have kept to herself.”’ 

“Very good. Do you also agree that the last 
idea in the woman’s mind when she was struck 
by the shell might have been (quite probably) 
the idea of Miss Roseberry’s identity and Miss 
Roseberry’s affairs? You think it likely enough? 
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Well, what happens after that? The wounded 
woman is brought to life by an operation, and 
she becomes delirious in the hospital at Mann- 
heim. During her delirium the idea of Miss 
Roseberry’s identity ferments in her brain, and 
assumes its present perverted form. In that 
form it still remains. As a necessary conse- 
quence, she persists in reversing the two iden- 
tities. She says she is Miss Roseberry, and 
declares Miss Roseberry to be Mercy Merrick. 
There is the doctor’s explanation. What do 
you think of it?”’ 

‘‘Very ingenious, I dare say. The doctor 
doesn’t quite satisfy me, however, for all that. 
I think—”’ 

What Lady Janet thought was not destined to 
be expressed. She suddenly checked herself, and 
held up her hand for the second time. 

‘* Another objection?’’ inquired Julian. 

‘*Hold your tongue!’’ cried the old lady. ‘‘If 
you say a word more I shall lose it again.”’ 

**Lose what, aunt?’ 

‘“What I wanted to say to you ages ago. I 
have got it back again—it begins with a ques- 
tion. (No more of the doctor—I have had enough 
of him!) Where is she—yowr’ pitiable lady, my 
crazy wretch—where is she now? Still in Lon- 
don?” 

fOVies: 22 

‘And still at large?’’ 

“Still with the landlady, at her lodgings.” 

‘““Very well. Now answer me this! What is 
to prevent her from making another attempt to 
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force her way (or steal her way) into my house? 
How am I to protect Grace, how am I to protect 
myself, if she comes here again?’’ 

“Is that really what you wished to speak to 
me about?’’ 

‘“That, and nothing else.’’ 


They were both too deeply interested in the 
subject of their conversation to look toward the 
conservatory, and to notice the appearance at 
that moment of a distant gentleman among the 
plants and flowers, who had made his way in 
from the garden outside. Advancing noiselessly 
on the soft Indian matting, the gentleman ere 
long revealed himself under the form and feat- 
ures of Horace Holmcroft. Before entering the 
dining-room he paused, fixing his eyes inquisi- 
tively on the back of Lady Janet’s visitor—the 
back being all that he could see in the position 
he then occupied. After a pause of an instant 
the visitor spoke, and further uncertainty was 
at once at an end. MHorace, nevertheless, made 
no movement to enter the room. He had his 
own jealous distrust of what Julian might be 
tempted to say at a private interview with his 
aunt; and he waited a little longer on the chance 
that his doubts might be verified. 

“‘Neither you nor Miss Roseberry need any 
protection from the poor deluded creature,”’ 
Julian went on. ‘“‘I have gained great influ- 
ence over her—and I have satisfied her that it 
is useless to present herself here again.”’ 

‘“‘T beg your pardon,”’ interposed Horace, speak- 
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ing from the conservatory door. ‘‘You have done 
nothing of the sort.”’ 

(He had heard enough to satisfy him that the 
talk was not taking the direction which his sus- 
picions had anticipated. And, as an additional 
incentive to show himself, a happy chance had 
now offered him the opportunity of putting Julian 
in the wrong.) 

‘‘Good heavens, Horace exclaimed Lady 
Janet. ‘‘Where did you come from? And 
what do you mean?”’ 

‘Tl heard at the lodge that your ladyship and 
Grace had returned last night. And I came in 
at once, without troubling the servants, by the 
shortest way.’ Heturned toJuliannext. ‘‘The 
woman you were speaking of just now,”’ he pro- 
ceeded, ‘‘has been here again already—in Lady 
Janet’s absence.’ 

Lady Janet immediately looked at her nephew. 
Julian reassured her by a gesture. 

“‘Impossible,’’ he said. ‘‘There must be some 
mistake.”’ 

‘‘There is no mistake,’’ Horace rejoined. ‘‘I 
am repeating what I have just heard from the 
lodge-keeper himself. He hesitated to mention 
it to Lady Janet for fear of alarming her. Only 
three days since this person had the audacity to 
ask him for her ladyship’s address at the sea- 
side. Of course he refused to give it.”’ 

“You hear that, Julian?” said Lady Janet. 

No signs of anger or mortification escaped 
Julian. The expression in his face at that mo- 
ment was an expression of sincere distress. 


129 
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‘*Pray don’t alarm yourself,’’ he said to his 
aunt, in his quietest tones. ‘‘If she attempts to 
annoy you or Miss Roseberry again, I have it in 
my power to stop her instantly.”’ 

‘‘How?’’ asked Lady Janet. 

*““How, indeed!’ echoed Horace. ‘‘If we give 
her in charge to the police, we shall become the 
subject of a public scandal.”’ 

‘‘T have managed to avoid all danger of scan- 
dal,’’ Julian answered; the expression of dis- 
tress in his face becoming more and more marked 
while he spoke. ‘‘Before I called here to-day I 
had a private consultation with the magistrate 
of the district, and I have made certain arrange- 
ments at the police station close by. On receipt 
of my card, an experienced maz, in plain clothes, 
will present himself at any address that I indi- 
cate, and will take her quietly away. The magis- 
trate will hear the charge in his private room, 
and will examine the evidence which I can pro- 
duce, showing that she is not accountable for 
her actions. The proper medical officer will re- 
port officially on the case, and the law will place 
her under the necessary restraint.’’ 

Lady Janet and Horace looked at each other 
in amazement. Julian was, in their opinion, 
the last man on earth to take the course—at once 
sensible and severe—which Julian had actually 
adopted. Lady Janet insisted on an explanation 

‘¢Why do [hear of this now for the first time?”’ 
she asked. ‘‘Why did you not tell me you had 
taken these precautions before?’’ 

Julian answered frankly and sadly. 
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“‘Because I hoped, aunt, that there would be 
no necessity for proceeding to extremities. You 
now force me to acknowledge that the lawyer 
and the doctor (both of whom I have seen this 
morning) think, as you do, that she is not to be 
trusted. It was at their suggestion entirely that 
I went. to ‘the magistrate. They put it to me 
whether the result of my inquiries abroad—un- 
satisfactory as it may have been in other respects 
—did not strengthen the conclusion that the poor 
woman’s mind is deranged. I felt compelled in 
common honesty to admit that it was so. Havy- 
ing owned this, I was bound to take such pre- 
cautions as the lawyer and the doctor thought 
necessary. Ihave done my duty—sorely against 
my own will. It is weak of me, I dare say; but 
I can not bear the thought of treating this af- 
flicted creature harshly. Her delusion is so 
hopeless! her situation is such a pitiable one!”’ 

His voice faltered. He turned away abruptly 
and took up his hat. Lady Janet followed him, 
and spoke to him at the door. Horace smiled 
satirically, and went to warm himself at the fire. 

““Are you going away, Julian?’’ 

*‘T am only going to the lodge-keeper. I want 
to give him a word of warning in case of his 
seeing her again.”’ 

“You will come back here?’”? (Lady Janet 
lowered her voice to a whisper.) ‘There is 
really a reason, Julian, for your not leaving 
the house now.”’ 

‘“‘T promise not to go away, aunt, until I have 
provided for your security. If you, or your 
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adopted daughter, are alarmed by another in- 
trusion, I give you my word of honor my card 
shall go to the police station, however painfully 
I may feel it myself.’? (He, too, lowered his 
voice at the next words.) ‘‘In the meantime, 
remember what I confessed to you while we 
were alone. For my sake, let me see as little 
of Miss Roseberry as possible. Shall I find you 
in this room when I come back?’’ 

Vier 

** Alone?”’ 

He laid a strong emphasis, of look as well as 
of tone, on that.one word. Lady Janet under- 
stood what the emphasis meant. 

‘“Are you really,’’ she whispered, ‘‘as- much 
in love with Grace as that?” 

Julian laid one hand on his aunt’s arm, and 
pointed with the other to Horace—standing with 
his back to them, warming his feet on the fender. 

““Well?”’ said Lady Janet. 

“‘Well,”? said Julian, with a smile on his lip 
and a tear in his eye, ‘‘I never envied any man 
as Lenvy him!” 

With those words he left the room. 


CHAPTER XV. 
A WOMAN’S REMORSE. 


HAVING warmed his feet to his own entire 
satisfaction, Horace turned round from the fire- 
place, and discovered that he and Lady Janet 


were alone. 
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‘‘Can I see Grace?’’ he asked. 

The easy tone in which he put the question— 
a tone, as it were, of proprietorship in ‘‘Grace”’ 
—jarred on Lady Janet at the moment. For the 
first time in her life she found herself comparing 
Horace with Julian—to Horace’s disadvantage. 
He was rich; he was a gentleman of ancient 
lineage; he bore an unblemished character. But 
who had the strong brain? who had the great 
heart? Which was the Man of the two? 

‘“Nobody can see her,’’ answered Lady Janet. 
*“Not even you!”’ 

The tone of the reply was sharp, with a dash 
of irony init. But where is the modern young 
man, possessed of health and an independent in- 
come, who is capable of understanding that irony 
can be presumptuous enough to address itself to 
him ? Horace (with perfect politeness) declined 
to consider himself answered. 

‘*Does your ladyship mean that Miss Roseberry 
is in bed?’’ he asked. 

*‘T mean that Miss Roseberry is in her room. 
I mean that I have twice tried to persuade Miss 
Roseberry to dress and come downstairs, and 
tried in vain. I mean that what Miss Rose- 
berry refuses to do for Me, she is not likely to 
do for You—”’ 

How many more meanings of her own Lady 
Janet might have gone on enumerating, it is 
not easy to calculate. At her third sentence a 
sound in the library caught her ear through the 
incompletely closed door and suspended the next 
words on her lips. Horace heard it also. It was 
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the rustling sound (traveling nearer and nearer 
over the library carpet) of a silken dress. 

(In the interval while a coming event remains 
in a state of uncertainty, what is it the inevitable 
tendency of every Englishman under thirty to 
do? His inevitable tendency is to ask somebody 
to bet on the event. He can no more resist it 
than he can resist lifting his stick or his um- 
brella, in the absence of a gun, and pretending 
to shoot if a bird flies by him while he is out 
for a walk.) 

‘*What will your ladyship bet that this is not 
Grace?’’ cried Horace. 

Her ladyship took no notice of the proposal; 
her attention remained fixed on the library door. 
The rustling sound stopped fora moment. The 
door was softly pushed open. The false Grace 
Roseberry entered the room. 

Horace advanced to meet her, opened his lips 
to speak, and stopped—struck dumb by the 
change in his affianced wife since he had seen 
her last. Some terrible oppression seemed to 
have crushed her. It was as if she had actually 
shrunk in height as well as in substance. She 
walked more slowly than usual; she spoke more 
rarely than usual, and in a lower tone. To those 
who had seen her before the fatal visit of the 
stranger from Mannheim, it was the wreck of 
the woman that now appeared instead of the 
woman herself. And yet there was the old 
charm still surviving through it all; the grand- 
eur of the head and eyes, the delicate symmetry 
of the features, the unsought grace of every 
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movement—in a word, the unconquerable beauty 
which suffering cannot destroy, and which time 
itself is powerless to wear out. Lady Janet ad- 
vanced, and took her witk hearty kindness by 
both hands. 

‘““My dear child, welcome among us again! 
You have come down stairs to please me?”’ 

She bent her head in silent acknowledgment 
that it was so. Lady Janet pointed to Horace: 
‘“Here is somebody who has been longing to see 
you, Grace.”’ rc 

She never looked up; she stood submissive, 
her eyes fixed on a little basket of colored wools 
which hung on her arm. ‘‘Thank you, Lady 
Janet,’’ she said, faintly. ‘‘Thank you, Horace.”’ 

Horace placed her arm in his, and led her to 
the sofa. She shivered as she took her seat, and 
looked round her. It was the first time she had 
seen the dining-room since the day when she had 
found herself face to face with the dead-alive. 

‘“Why do you come here, my love?’’ asked 
Lady Janet. ‘‘The drawing-room would have 
been a warmer and a pleasanter place for you.”’ 

‘*‘T saw a carriage at the front door. I was 
afraid of meeting with visitors in the drawing- 
room.” 

As she made that reply, the servant came in, 
and announced the visitors’ names. Lady Janet 
sighed wearily. ‘“‘I must go and get rid of 
them,’’ she said, resigning herself to circum- 
stances. ‘‘What will you do, Grace?’’ 

“‘T will stay here, if you please.’’ 

‘I will keep her company,’’ added Horace. 
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Lady Janet hesitated. She had promised to 
see her nephew in the dining-room on his re- 
turn to the house—and to see him alone. Would 
there be time enough to get rid of the visitors 
and to establish her adopted daughter in the 
empty drawing-room before Julian appeared? 
It was ten minutes’ walk to the lodge, and he 
had to make the gate-keeper understand his in- 
structions. Lady Janet decided that she had 
time enough at her disposal. She nodded kindly 
to Mercy, and left her alone with her lover. 

Horace seated himself in the vacant place on 
the sofa. So far as it was in his nature to de- 
vote himself to any one he was devoted to Mercy. 
“‘T am grieved to see how you have suffered,’’ 
he said, with honest distress in his face as he 
looked at her. ‘‘Try to forget what has hap- 
pened.”’ 

“T am trying to forget. Do you think of it 
much?”’ 

“My darling, it is too contemptible to be 
thought of.”’ 

She placed her work-basket on her lap. Her 
wasted fingers began absently sorting the wools 
inside. 

‘‘Have you seen Mr. Julian Gray?’’ she asked, 
suddenly. 

GON oct 

‘*What does he say about it??? She looked at 
Horace for the first time, steadily scrutinizing 
his face. Horace took refuge in prevarication. 

“‘T really haven’t asked for Julian’s opinion,”’ 
he said. 
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She looked down again, with a sigh, at the 
basket on her lap—considered a little—and tried 
him once more. 

‘‘Why has Mr. Julian Gray not been here for 
a whole week?’’ she went on. ‘The servants 
say he has been abroad. Is that true?” 

It was useless to deny it. Horace admitted 
that the servants were right. 

Her fingers suddenly stopped at their restless 
work among the wools; her breath quickened 
perceptibly. What had Julian Gray been doing 
abroad? Had he been making inquiries? Did 
he alone, of all the people who saw that terrible 
meeting, suspect her? Yes! His was the finer 
intelligence; his was a clergyman’s (a London 
clergyman’s) experience of frauds and decep- 
tions, and of the women who were guilty of 
them. Not a doubt of it now! Julian suspected 
her. 

‘“When does he come back?’’ she asked, in 
tones so low that Horace could barely hear 
her. 
‘“He has come back already. He returned 
last night.”’ 

A faint shade of color stole slowly over the 
pallor of her face. She suddenly put her basket 
away, and clasped her hands together to quiet 
the trembling of them, before she asked her 
next question. 

‘*“Where is—’’ She paused to steady her voice. 
‘*Where is the person,’’ she resumed, ‘‘who came 
here and frightened me?”’ 

Horace hastened to re-assure her. ‘The per- 
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son will not come again,’’ he said. ‘‘Don’t talk 
of her! Don’t think of her!”’ 

She shook her head. ‘‘There is something I 
want to know,”’ she persisted. ‘‘How did Mr. 
Julian Gray become acquainted with her?’’ 

This was easily answered. Horace mentioned 
the consul at Mannheim, and the letter of intro- 
duction. She listened eagerly, and said her next 
words in a louder, firmer tone. 

“She was quite a stranger, then, to Mr. Julian 
Gray—before that?’’ 

“‘Quite a stranger,’? Horace replied. ‘‘No 
more questions—not another word about her, 
Grace! I forbid the subject. Come, my own 
love!’’ he said, taking her hand and bending 
over her tenderly, ‘‘rally your spirits! We are 
young—we love each other—now is our time 
to be happy!” 

Her hand turned suddenly cold, and trembled 
in his. Her head sank with a helpless weariness 
on her breast. Horace rose in alarm. 

‘*You are cold—you are faint,’’ he said. ‘‘Let 
me get you a glass of wine!—let me mend the 
fire!”’ 

The decanters were still on the luncheon-table. 
Horace insisted on her drinking some port-wine. 
She barely took half the contents of the wine- 
glass. Even that little told on her sensitive 
organization; it roused her sinking energies of 
body and mind. After watching her anxiously, 
without attracting her notice, Horace left her 
again to attend to the fire at the other end of 
the room. Her eyes followed him slowly with 
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a hard and tearless despair. ‘‘Rally your 
spirits,’? she repeated to herself in a whisper. 
‘“My spirits! O God!’ She looked round her 
at the luxury and beauty of the room, as those 
look who take their leave of familiar scenes. 
The moment after, her eyes sank, and rested 
on the rich dress that she wore—a gift from 
Lady Janet. She thought of the past; she 
thought of the future. Was the time near 
when she would be back again in the Refuge, 
or back again in the streets?—she who had been 
Lady Janet’s adopted daughter, and Horace 
Holmcroft’s betrothed wife! A sudden frenzy 
of recklessness seized on her as she thought of 
the coming end. Horace was right! Why not 
rally her spirits? Why not make the most of 
her time? The last hours of her life in that 
house were at hand. Why not enjoy her stolen 
position while she could? ‘‘ Adventuress!”’ 
whispered the mocking spirit within her, ‘‘be 
true to your character. Away with your re- 
morse! Remorse is the luxury of an honest 
woman.’’ She caught up her basket of wools, 
inspired by a new idea. ‘‘Ring the bell!’’ she 
cried out to Horace at the fire-place. 

He looked round in wonder. The sound of 
her voice was so completely altered that he 
almost fancied there must have been another 
woman in the room. 

‘Ring the bell!’’ she repeated. ‘‘I have left 
my work upstairs. If you want me to be in 
good spirits, I must have my work.”’ 

Still looking at her, Horace put his hand me- 
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chanically to the bell and rang. One of the 
men-servants came in. 

‘Go upstairs and ask my maid for my work,”’ 
she said, sharply. Even the man was taken by 
surprise: it was her habit to speak to the serv- 
ants with a gentleness and consideration which 
had long since won all their hearts. ‘‘Do you 
hear me?”’ she asked, impatiently. The servant 
bowed, and went out on his errand. She turned 
to Horace with flashing eyes and fevered cheeks. 

“‘What a comfort it is,’’ she said, ‘‘to belong 
to the upper classes! A poor woman has no 
maid to dress her, and no footman to send up- 
stairs. Is life worth®having, Horace, on less 
than five thousand a year?”’ 

The servant returned with a strip of embroid- 
ery. She took it with an insolent grace, and 
told him to bring her a footstool. The man 
obeyed. She tossed the embroidery away from 
her on the sofa. ‘‘On second thoughts, I don’t 
care about my work,”’ she said. ‘Take it up- 
stairs again.’’ The perfectly trained servant, 
marveling privately, obeyed once more. Horace, 
in silent astonishment, advanced to the sofa to 
observe her more nearly. ‘‘How grave you 
look!’? she exclaimed, with an air of flippant 
unconcern. ‘‘You don’t approve of my sitting 
idle, perhaps? Anything to please you! J 
haven’t got to go up and downstairs. Ring 
the bell again.” 

“My dear Grace,’’ Horace remonstrated, 
gravely, ‘‘you are quite mistaken. I never 
even thought of your work.’’ 
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“‘Never mind; it’s inconsistent to send for 
my work, and then send it away again. Ring 
the bell.’’ 

Horace looked at her without moving. 
“‘Grace,’’ he said, ‘‘what has come to you?” 

‘“‘How should I know?” she retorted, care- 
lessly. ‘‘Didn’t you tell me to rally my 
spirits? Will you ring the bell, or must I?” 

Horace submitted. He frowned as he walked 
back to the bell. He was one of the many people 
who instinctively resent anything that is new to 
them. This strange outbreak was quite new to 
him. For the first time in his life he felt sym- 
pathy for aservant, when the much-enduring 
man appeared once more. 

“‘Bring my work back; I have changed my 
mind.’’ With that brief explanation she re- 
clined luxuriously on the soft sofa-cushions, 
swinging one of her balls of wool to and fro 
above her head, and looking at it lazily as she 
lay back. ‘‘I have a remark to make, Horace,’’ 
she went on, when the door had closed on her 
messenger. ‘‘It is only people in our rank of 
life who get good servants. Did you notice? 
Nothing upsets that man’s temper. <A servant 
in a poor family would have been impudent; a 
maid-of-all-work would have wondered when I 
was going to know my own mind.’’ The man 
returned with the embroidery. This time she 
received him graciously; she dismissed him 
with her thanks. ‘‘Have you seen your mother 
lately, Horace?”’ she asked, suddenly sitting up 
and busying herself with her work. 
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‘*T saw her yesterday,’’ Horace answered. 

‘She understands, I hope, that I am not well 
enough to call on her? She is not offended with 
me?’’ 

Horace recovered his serenity. The deference 
to his mother implied in Mercy’s questions gently 
flattered his self-esteem. He resumed his place 
ou the sofa. 

“‘Offended with you!’ he answered, smiling, 
**My dear Grace, she sends you her love, And, 
morethan that,she hasa wedding present for you.”” 

Mercy became absorbed in her work; she 
stooped close over the embroidery —so close 
that Horace could not see her face. ‘‘Do you 
know what the present is?’’ she asked, in low- 
ered tones, speaking absently. 

“No. Lonly know itis waitingforyou, Shall 
I go and get it to-day?”’ 

She neither accepted nor refused the proposal 
—she went on with her work more industriously 
than ever. 

‘“‘There is plenty of time,’’ Horace persisted. 
*T can go before dinner.” 

Still she took no notice: still she never looked 
up. ‘Your mother is very kind to me,”’ she 
said, abruptly. ‘“‘I was afraid, at one time, 
that she would think me hardly good enough 
to be your wife,” 

Horace laughed indulgently: his self-esteem 
was more gently flattered than ever. 

‘‘ Absurd!” he exclaimed. ‘‘My darling, you 
are connected with Lady Janet Roy. Your 
family is almost as good as ours.” 
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‘* Almost?”’ she repeated. ‘‘Only almost?”’ 

The momentary levity of expression vanished 
from Horace’s face. The family question was 
far too serious a question to be lightly treated. 
A becoming shadow of solemnity stole over his 
manner. He looked as if it was Sunday, and 
he was just stepping into church. 

“In OUR family,’’ he said, ‘‘we trace back— 
by my father, to the Saxons; by my mother, to 
the Normans. Lady Janet’s family is an old 
family—on her side only.”’ 

Mercy dropped her embroidery, and looked 
Horace full in the face. She, too, attached no 
common importance to what she had next to say. 

‘‘Tf I had not been connected with Lady Janet,’’ 
she began, * ‘would yee ever have thought of 
marrying me?” 

““My love! what is the use of asking? You 
are connected with Lady Janet.” 

She refused to let him escape answering her 
in that way.’ 

*‘Suppose I had not been connected with Lady 
Janet?’ she persisted. ‘‘Suppose I had only been 
a good girl, with nothing but my own merits to 
speak for me. What would your mother have 
said then?” 

Horace still parried the question—only to find 
the point of it pressed home on him once more. 

*“Why do you ask?”’ he said. 

“‘T ask to be answered,’ she rejoined. ‘‘Would 
your mother have liked you to marry a poor girl, 
of no family—with nothing but her own virtues 
to speak for her?’’ 
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Horace was fairly pressed back to:the wall. 

“Jf you must know,” he replied, “‘my mother 
would have refused to sanction such a marriage 
as that.” 

““No matter how good the girl might have 
been ?”’ 

There was something defiant—almost threat- 
ening—in her tone. Horace was annoyed—and 
he showed it when he spoke. 

**My mother would have respected the girl, 
without ceasing to respect herself,’? he said. 
‘*My mother would have remembered what was 
due to the family name.”’ 

“And she would have said, No?” 

“She would have said, No,” 

6c Ah! 

There was an-undertone of angry contempt 
in the exclamation which made Horace start. 
““What is the matter?’’ he asked. 

‘‘Nothing,’’ she answered, and took up her 
embroidery again. There he sat at her side, 
anxiously looking at her—his hope in the future 
centered in his marriage! Ina week more, if 
she chose, she might enter that ancient family, 
of which he had spoken so proudly, as his wife. 
““Oh!’’? she thought, ‘‘if I didn’t love him! if I 
had only his merciless mother to think of!”’ 

Uneasily conscious of some estrangement be- 
tween them, Horace spoke again. ‘‘Surely I 
have not offended you?”’ he said. 

She turned toward him once more. The work 
dropped unheeded on her lap. Her grand eyes 
softened into tenderness. A smile trembled sadly 
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on her delicate lips. She laid one hand caress- 
ingly on his shoulder. All the beauty of her 
voice lent its charm to the next words that she 
said to him. The woman’s heart hungered in 
its misery for the comfort that could only come 
from his lips. 

‘You would have loved me, Horace—without 
stopping to think of the family name?”’ 

The family name again! How strangely she 
persisted in coming back tothat! Horace looked 
‘at her without answering, trying vainly to fathom 
what was passing in her mind. 

She took his hand, and wrung it hard—as if 
she would wring the answer out of him in that 
way. 

‘* You would have loved me?’’ she repeated. 

The double spell of her voice and her touch 
was on him. He answered, warmly, ‘‘Under 
any circumstances! under any name!”’ 

She put one arm round his neck, and fixed 
her eyes on his. ‘‘Is that true?’’ she asked. 

‘True as the heaven above us!”’ 

She drank in those few commonplace words 
with a greedy delight. She forced him to repeat 
them in a new form. 

‘‘No matter who I might have been? For 
myself alone?’’ 

‘‘Wor yourself alone.’ 

She threw both arms round him, and laid her 
head passionately on his breast. ‘‘I love you! 
I love you!! I love you!!!’ Her voice rose 
with hysterical vehemence at each repetition of 
the words—then suddenly sank to a low hoarse 
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ery of rage and despair. The sense of her true 
position toward him revealed itself in all its hor- 
ror as the confession of her love escaped her lips. 
Her arms dropped from him; she flung herself 
back on the sofa-cushions, hiding her face in 
her hands. ‘Oh, leave me!’’? she moaned, 
faintly. ‘‘Go! go!” 

Horace tried to wind his arm round her, and 
raise her. She started to her feet, and waved 
him back from her with a wild action of her _ 
hands, as if she was frightened of him. ‘‘The 
wedding present!’’ she cried, seizing the first 
pretext that occurred to her. ‘‘You offered to 
bring me your mother’s present. I am dying 
to see what itis. Go and get it!’’ 

Horace tried to compose her. He might as 
well have tried to compose the winds and the sea. 

“‘Go!’’ she repeated, pressing one clinched 
hand on her bosom. “I am not well. Talking 
excites me—I am hysterical; I shall be better 
alone. Get me the present. Go!” 

“Shall I send Lady Janet? Shall I ring for 
your maid?”’ 

“Send for nobody! ring for nobody! If you 
love me—leave me here by myself! leave me 
instantly !”” 

“‘T shall see you when I come back?”’ 

“Yes! yes!”’ 

There was no alternative but to obey her. Un- 
willingly and forebodingly, Horace left the room. 

She drew a deep breath of relief, and dropped 
into the nearest chair. If Horace had stayed a 
moment longer—she felt it, she knew it—her 
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head would have given way; she would have 
burst out before him with the terrible truth. 
‘Oh!’ she thought, pressing her cold hands 
on her burning eyes, ‘‘if I could only cry, now 
there is nobody to see me!”’ 

The room was empty: she had every reason 
for concluding that she was alone. And yet at 
that very moment there were ears that listened— 
there were eyes waiting to see her. 

Little by little the door behind her which faced 
the library and led into the billiard-room was 
opened noiselessly from without, by an inch at 
a time. As the opening was enlarged a hand 
in a black glove, an arm in a black sleeve, ap- 
peared, guiding the movement of the door. An 
interval of a moment passed, and the worn white 
face of Grace Roseberry showed itself stealthily, 
looking into the dining-room. 

Her eyes brightened with vindictive pleasure 
as they discovered Mercy sitting alone at the 
further end of the room. Inch by inch she 
opened the door more widely, took one step for- 
ward, and checked herself. A sound, just au- 
dible at the far end of the conservatory, had 
caught her ear. 

She listened—satisfied herself that she was not 
mistaken—and drawing back with a frown of 
displeasure, softly closed the door again, so as 
to hide herself from view. The sound that had 
disturbed her was the distant murmur of men’s 
voices (apparently two in number) talking to- 
gether in lowered tones, at the garden entrance 
to the conservatory. 
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Who were the men? and what would they do 
next? They might do one of two things: they 
might enter the drawing-room, or they might 
witndraw again by way of the garden. Kneel- 
ing behind the door, with her ear at the key-hole, 
Grace Roseberry waited the event. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
THEY MEET AGAIN. 


ABSORBED in herself, Mercy failed to notice 
the opening door or to hear the murmur of voices 
in the conservatory. 

The one terrible necessity which had been pres- 
ent to her mind at intervals for a week past was 
confronting her at that moment. She owed to 
Grace Roseberry the tardy justice of owning the 
truth. The longer her confession was delayed, 
the more cruelly she was injuring the woman 
whom she had robbed of her identity—the friend- 
less woman who had neither witnesses nor papers 
to produce, who was powerless to right her own 
wrong. Keenly as she felt this, Mercy failed, 
nevertheless, to conquer the horror that shook 
her when she thought ‘of the impending avowal. 
Day followed day, and still she shrank from the 
unendurable ordeal of confession—as she was 
shrinking from it now! 

Was it fear for herself that closed her lips? 

She trembled — as any human being in her 
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finding herself thrown back again on the world, 
which had no place in it and no hope in it for 
her. But she could have overcome that terror 
—sgshe could have resigned herself to that doom. 

No! it was not the fear of the confession itself, 
or the fear of the consequences which must fol- 
low it, that still held her silent. The horror that 
daunted her was the horror of owning to Horace 
and to Lady Janet that she had cheated them 
out of their love. 

Every day Lady Janet was kinder and kinder. 
Every day Horace was fonder and fonder of her, 
How could she confess to Lady Janet? how could 
she own to Horace that she had imposed upon 
him? ‘‘I can’t do it. They are so good to me 
—I can’t do it!’’ In that hopeless way it had 
ended during the seven days that had gone by. 
In that hopeless way it ended again now. 


The murmur of the two voices at the further 
end of the conservatory ceased. The billiard- 
room door opened again slowly, by an inch at 
a time. 

Mercy still kept her place, unconscious of the 
events that were passing round her. Sinking 
under the hard stress laid on it, her mind had 
drifted little by little into a new train of thought. 
For the first time she found the courage to ques- 
tion the future in a new way. Supposing her 
confession to have been made, or supposing the 
woman whom she had personated to have dis- 
covered the means of exposing the fraud, what 
advantage, she now asked herself, would Miss 
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Roseberry derive from Mercy Merrick’s dis- - 
grace? aD. 

Could Lady Janet transfer to the woman who 
was really her relative by marriage the affec- 
tion which she had given to the woman who 
had pretended to be her relative? No! All 
the right in the world would not put the true 
Grace into the false Grace’s vacant place. The 
qualities by which Mercy had won Lady Janet’s 
love were the qualities which were Mercy’s own. 
Lady Janet could do rigid justice—but hers was 
not the heart to give itself to a stranger (and to 
give itself unreservedly) a second time. Grace 
Roseberry would be formally acknowledged— 
and there it would end. 

Was there hope in this new view? 

Yes! There was the false hope of making the 
inevitable atonement by some other means than 
by the confession of the fraud. 

What had Grace Roseberry actually lost by 
the wrong done to her? She had loss the salary 
of Lady Janet’s ‘‘companion and reader.’’ Say 
that she wanted money, Mercy had her savings 
from the generous allowance made to her by 
Lady Janet; Mercy could offer money. Or say 
that she wanted employment, Mercy’s interest 
with Lady Janet could offer employment, could 
offer anything Grace might ask for, if she would 
only come to terms. 

Invigorated by the new hope, Mercy rose ex- 
citedly, weary of inaction in the empty room. 
She, who but a few minutes since had shud- 
dered at the thought of their meeting again, - 
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was now eager to devise a means of finding 
her way privately to-an interview with Grace. 
It should be done without loss of time—on that 
very day, if possible; by the next day at latest. 
She looked round her mechanically, pondering 
how to reach the end in view. Her eyes rested 
by chance on the door of the billiard-room. 

Was it fancy? or did she really see the door 
first open a little, then suddenly and softly close 
again? . 

Was it fancy? or did she really hear, at the 
same moment, a sound behind her as of persons 
speaking in the conservatory? 

She paused; and, looking back in that direc- 
tion, listened intently. The sound—if she had 
really heard it—was no longer audible. She 
advanced toward the billiard-room to set her 
first doubt at rest. She stretched out her hand 
to open the door, when the voices (recognizable 
now as the voices of two men) caught her ear 
once more. 

This time she was able to distinguish the 
words that were spoken. 

‘‘Any further orders, sir?’’ inquired one of 
the men. 

‘*Nothing more,’’ replied the other. 

Mercy started, and faintly flushed, as the 
second voice answered the first. She stood 
irresolute close to the billiard-room, hesitat- 
ing what to do next. 

After an interval the second voice made itself 
heard again, advancing nearer to the dining- 
room: ‘‘Are you there, aunt?” it asked cau- 
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tiously. There was a moment’s pause. Then 
the voice spoke for the third time, sounding 
louder and nearer. ‘‘Are you there?’ it re- 
iterated; ‘‘I have something to tell you.” 
Mercy summoned fer resolution and answered: 
“‘Lady Janet is not here.’’ She turned as she 
spoke toward the conservatory door, and con- 
fronted on the threshold Julian Gray. 

They looked at one another without exchang- 
ing a word on either side. The situation—for 
widely different reasons—was equally embar- 
rassing to both of them. 

There—as Julian saw her—was the woman 
forbidden to him, the woman whom he loved. 

There—as Mercy saw him—was the man 
whom she dreaded, the man whose actions 
(as she interpreted them) proved that he sus- 
pected her. 

On the surface of it, the incidents which had 
marked their first meeting were now exactly re- 
peated, with the one difference that the impulse 
to withdraw this time appeared to be on the 
man’s side and not on the woman’s. It was 
Mercy who spoke first. 

“Did you expect to find Lady Janet here?’’ 
she asked, constrainedly. 

He answered, on his part, more constrainedly 
still. 

“‘Tt doesn’t matter,’’ he said. ‘‘ Another time 
will do.”’ 

He drew back as he made the reply. She ad- 
vanced desperately, with the deliberate intention 


of detaining him by speaking again. 
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The attempt which he had made to withdraw, 
the constraint in his manner when he had an- 
swered, had instantly confirmed her in the false 
conviction that he, and he alone, had guessed 
the truth! If she was right+if he had secretly 
made discoveries abroad which placed her en- 
tirely at his merey—the attempt to induce Grace 
to consent to a compromise with her would be 
manifestly useless. Her first and foremost in- 
terest now was to find out how she really stood 
in the estimation of Julian Gray. Ina terror 
of suspense, that turned her cold from head to 
foot, she stopped him on his way out, and spoke 
to him with the piteous counterfeit of a smile. 

‘‘Lady Janet is receiving some visitors,’’ she 
said. ‘‘If you will wait here, she will be back 
directly.”’ 

The effort of hiding her agitation from him 
had brought a passing color into her cheeks. 
Worn and wasted as she was, the spell of her 
beauty was strong enough to hold him against 
his own will. All he had to tell Lady Janet 
was that he had met one of the gardeners in the 
conservatory, and had cautioned him as well as 
the lodge-keeper. It would have been easy to 
write this, and to send the note to his aunt on 
quitting the house. For the sake of his own > 
peace of mind, for the sake of his duty to Horace, 
he was doubly bound to make the first polite ex- 
cuse that occurred to him, and to leave her as 
he had found her, alone in the room. He made 
the attempt, and hesitated. Despising himself 
for doing it, he allowed himself to look at her. 
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Their eyes met. Julian stepped into the dining- 
room. 

“‘Tf I am not in the way,”’ he said, confusedly, 
“T will wait, as you kindly propose.”’ 

She noticed his embarrassment; she saw that 
he was strongly restraining himself from looking 
at her again. Her owneyes dropped to the ground 
as she made the discovery. Her speech failed 
her; her heart throbbed faster and faster. 

_. “Tf J look at him again’’ (was the thought in 
her mind) ‘‘I shall fall at his feet and tell him 
all that I have done!’’ 

“Tf I look at her again’’ (was the thought in, 
his mind) ‘‘I shall fall at her feet and own that 
I am in love with her!”’ 

With downcast eyes he placed a chair for her. 
With downcast eyes she bowed to him and took 
it. A dead silence followed. Never was any 
human misunderstanding more intricately com- 
plete than the misunderstanding which had now 
established itself between those two, 

Mercy’s work-basket was near her. She took 
it, and gained time for composing herself by pre- 
tending to arrange the colored wools. He stood 
behind her chair, looking at the graceful turn 
of her head, looking at the rich masses of her 
hair. He reviled himself as the weakest of men, 
as the falsest of friends, for still remaining near 
her—and yet he remained. 

The silence continued. The billiard-room door 
opened again noiselessly. The face of the list- 
ening woman appeared stealthily behind it. 

At the same moment Mercy roused herself and 
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spoke: ‘‘Won’t you sit down?”’ she said, softly, 
still not looking round at him, still busy with 
her basket of wools. 

He turned to get a chair—turned so quickly 
that he saw the billiard-room door move, as 
Grace Roseberry closed it again. 

“Ts there any one in that room?’’ he asked, 
addressing Mercy. 

“T don’t know,’’ she answered. ‘‘I thought 
I saw the door open and shut again a little 
while ago.’’ 

He advanced at once to look into the room. 
-As he did so Mercy dropped one of her balls of 
wool. He stopped to pick it up for her—then 
threw open the door and looked into the billiard- 
room. It was empty. 

Had some person been listening, and had that 
person retreated in time to escape discovery? 
The open door of the smoking-room showed that 
room also to be empty. A third door was open 
—the door of the side hall, leading into the 
grounds. Julian closed and locked it, and re- 
turned to the dining-room. 

“‘T can only suppose,’’ he said to Mercy, ‘‘that 
the billiard-room door was not properly shut, and 
that the draught of air from the hall must have 
moved it.”’ ‘ 

She accepted the explanation in silence. He 
was, to all appearance, not quite satisfied with 
it himself. For a moment or two he looked 
about him uneasily. Then the old fascination 
fastened its hold on him again. Once more he 
looked at the graceful turn of her head, at the 
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rich masses of her hair. The courage to put the 
critical question to him, now that she had lured 
him into remaining in the room, was still a 
courage that failed her. She remained as busy 
as ever with her work—too busy to look at him; 
too busy to speak to him. The silence became un- 
endurable. He broke it by making a common- 
place inquiry after her health. 

“IT am well enough to be ashamed of the 
anxiety I have caused and the trouble I have 
given,’’ she answered. ‘‘To-day I have got 
downstairs for the first time. I am trying to 
do a little work.’’ She looked into the basket. 
The various specimens of wool in it were partly 
in balls and partly in loose skeins. The skeins 
were mixed and tangled. ‘‘Here is sad confu- 
sion!’’ she exclaimed, timidly, with a faint 
smile. ‘‘How am I to set it right again?” 

‘‘Let me help you,” said Julian. 

“Vou! 9? 

‘“Why not?’? he asked, with. a momentary 
return of the quaint humor which she remem- 
bered so well. ‘‘You forget that I am a curate. 
Curates are privileged to make themselves use- 
ful to young ladies. Let me try.”’ 

He took a stool at her feet, and set himself to 
unravel one of the tangled skeins. In a minute 
the wool was stretched on his hands, and the 
loose end was ready for Mercy to wind. There 
was something in the trivial action, and in the 
homely attention that it implied, which in some 
degree quieted her fear of him, She began to 
roll the wool off his hands into a ball. Thus 
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occupied, she said the daring words which were 
to lead him little by little into betraying his sus- 
picions, if he did indeed suspect the truth. 


CHAPTER . XVII. 
THE GUARDIAN ANGEL. 


‘““You were here when I fainted, were you 
not??? Mercy began. ‘‘You must think me a 
sad coward, even for a woman.”’ 

He shook his head. ‘‘I am far from thinking 
that,’’ he replied. ‘‘No courage could have sus- 
tained the shock which fell on you. I don’t won- 
der that you fainted. I don’t wonder that you 
have been ill.”’ 

She paused in rolling up the ball of wool. 
What did those words of unexpected sympathy 
mean? Was he laying atrap for her? Urged 
by that serious doubt, she questioned him more 
boldly. 

‘*Horace tells me you have been abroad,’’ she 
said. ‘‘Did you enjoy your holiday?”’ 

“Tt was no holiday. I went abroad because 
I thought it right to make certain inquiries—’’ 
He stopped there, unwilling to return to a subject 
that was painful to her. 

Her voice sank, her fingers trembled round the 
ball of wool; but she managed to go on. 

‘Did you arrive at any results?’’ she asked. 

“At no results worth mentioning.”’ 

The caution of that reply renewed her worst 
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suspicions of him. In sheer despair, she spoke. 
out plainly. 

“*T want to know your opinion—’”’ she began. 

“Gently!” said Julian. ‘You are entangling 
the wool again.”’ 

“‘T want to know your opinion of the person 
who so terribly frightened me. Do you think 
her—’’ 

**Do I think her—what?’’ 

**Do you think her an adventuress?’’ 

(As she said those words the branches of a 
shrub in the conservatory were noiselessly parted 
by a hand ina black glove. The face of Grace 
Roseberry appeared dimly behind the leaves. 
Undiscovered, she had escaped from the bil- 
liard-room, and had stolen her way into the 
conservatory as the safer hiding- place of the 
two. Behind the shrub she could see as well 
as listen. Behind the shrub she waited as 
patiently as ever.) - 

“T take a more merciful view,”’ Julian an- 
swered. ‘‘I believe she is acting under a delu- 
sion. I don’t blame her: I pity her.” 

“You pity her?’ As Mercy repeated the 
words, she tore off Julian’s hands the last few 
lengths of wool left, and threw the imperfectly 
wound skein back into the basket. ‘‘Does that 
mean,’’ she resumed, abruptly, ‘‘that you believe 
her?”’ 

Julian rose from his seat, and looked at Mercy 
in astonishment. 

“‘God heavens, Miss Roseberry! what put such 
an idea as that into your head?’’ 
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“‘T am little better than a stranger to you,”’ she 
rejoined, with an effort to assume a jesting tone. 
“You met that person before you met with me. 
It is not so very far from pitying her to believing 
her. How could I feel sure that you might not 
suspect me?”’ 

‘Suspect you!’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘You don’t 
know how you distress, how you shock me. Sus- 
pect you! The bare idea of it never entered-‘my 
mind. The man doesn’t live who trusts you 
more implicitly, who believes in you more de- 
votedly, than I do.”’ 

His eyes, his voice, his manner, all told her 
that those words came from the heart. She con- 
trasted his generous confidence in her (the confi- 
dence of which she was unworthy) with her un- 
gracious distrust of him. Not only had she 
wronged Grace Roseberry — she had wronged 
Julian Gray. Could she deceive him as she 
had deceived the others? Could she meanly 
accept that implicit trust, that devoted belief? 
Never had she felt the base submissions which 
her own imposture condemned her to undergo 
with a loathing of them so overwhelming as the 
loathing that she felt now. In horror of herself, 
she turned her head aside in silence and shrank 
from meeting his eye. He noticed the move- 
ment, placing his own interpretation on it. Ad- 
vancing closer, he asked anxiously if he had 
offended her. 

*“You don’t know how your confidence touches 
me,’’ she said, without looking up. ‘‘You little 
think how keenly I feel your kindness.”’ 
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She checked herself abruptly. Her fine tact 
warned her that she was speaking too warmly— 
that the expression of her gratitude might strike 
him as being strangely exaggerated. She handed 
him her work-basket before he could speak again. 

“Will you put it away for me?”’ she asked, in 
her quieter tones. ‘‘I don’t feel able to work 
just now.’’ ; 

His back was turned on her for a moment, 
while he placed the basket on a side-table. In 
that moment her mind advanced at a bound from 
present to future. Accident might one day put 
the true Grace in possession of the proofs that 
she needed, and might reveal the false Grace to 
him in the identity that was her own. What 
would he think of her then? Could she make 
him tell her without betraying herself? She 
determined to try. 

“Children are notoriously insatiable if you 
once answer their questions, and women are 
nearly as bad,’’ she said, when Julian returned 
to her. ‘‘Will your patience hold out if I go 
back for the third time to the person whom we 
have been speaking of?”’ 

“Try me,’’ he answered, with a smile. 

“Suppose you had not taken your merciful 
view of her?”’ 

6V ag??? 

“‘Suppose you believed that she was wickedly 
bent on deceiving others for a purpose of her 
own—would you not shrink from such a woman 
in horror and disgust?’’ 

“God forbid that I should shrink from any 
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human . creature!’’ he answered, earnestly. 
“Who among us has a right to do that?” 

She hardly dared trust herself to believe him. 
“You would still pity her?’ she persisted, ‘‘and 
still feel for her?”’ 

‘‘With all my heart.”’ 

“‘Oh, how good you are!’’ 

He held up his hand in warning. The tones 
of his voice deepened, the luster of his eyes 
brightened. She had stirred in the depths of 
that great heart the faith in which the man 
lived —the steady principle which guided his 
modest and noble life. 

“‘No!”? he cried. ‘‘Don’t say that! Say that 
I try to love my neighbor as myself. Who but 
a Pharisee can believe that he is better than an- 
other? The best among us to-day may, but for 
the mercy of God, be the worst among us to- 
morrow. The true Christian virtue is the virtue 
which never despairs of a fellow-creature. The 
true Christian faith believes in Man as well as 
in God. Frail and fallen as we are, we can 
rise on the wings of repentance from earth to 
heaven. Humanity is sacred, Humanity has 
its immortal destiny. Who shall dare say to 
man or woman, ‘There is no hope in you?’ 
Who shall dare say the work is all vile, when 
that work bears on it the stamp of the Creator’s 
hand?”’ 

He turned away for a moment, struggling 
with the emotion which she had roused in him. 

Her eyes, as they followed him, lighted with 
a momentary enthusiasm—then sank wearily in 
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the vain regret which comes too late. Ah! if 
he could have been her friend and her adviser 
on the fatal day when she first turned her steps 
toward Mablethorpe House! She sighed bit- 
terly as the hopeless aspiration wrung her heart. 
He heard the sigh; and, turning again, looked 
at her with a new interest in his face. 

**Miss Roseberry,’’ he said. 

She was still absorbed in the bitter memories 
of the past: she failed to hear him. 

‘““Miss Roseberry,’’? he repeated, approaching 
her. 

She looked up at him with a start. 

‘‘May I venture to ask mon something?’ he 
said, gently. 

She shrank at the question. 

‘‘Don’t suppose I am speaking out of mere 
curiosity,’’ he went on. ‘‘And pray don’t an- 
swer me unless you can answer without betray- 
ing any confidence which may have been placed 
in you.” 

“‘Confidence!’’? she repeated. ‘‘What confi- 
dence do you mean?’’ 

“Tt has just struck me that you might have 
felt more than a common interest in the ques- 
tions which you put to me a moment since,”’ he 
answered. ‘‘Were you by any chance speaking 
of some unhappy woman—not the person who 
frightened you, of course—but of some other 
woman whom you know?”’ 

Her head sank slowly on her bosom. He had 
plainly no suspicion that she had been speaking 
of herself: his tone and manner both answered 
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for it that his belief in her was as strong as 
ever. Still those last words made her tremble; 
she could not trust herself to reply to them. 

He accepted the bending of her head as a reply. 

‘* Are you interested in her?’’ he asked next. 

She faintly answered this time. ‘‘ Yes.” 

‘‘Have you encouraged her?’’ 

‘“‘T have not dared to encourage her.”’ 

His face lighted up suddenly with enthusiasm. 
“*Go to her,’’ he said, ‘‘and let me go with you 
and help you!”’ 

The answer came faintly and mournfully. 
“‘She has sunk too low for that!”’ 

He interrupted her with a gesture of impa- 
tience. 

‘“What has she done?’’ he asked. 

‘*She has deceived—basely deceived—innocent 
people who trusted her. She has wronged— 
cruelly wronged—another woman.”’ 

For the first time Julian seated himself at her 
side. The interest that was now roused in him 
was an interest above reproach. He could speak 
to Mercy without restraint; he could look at 
Mercy with a pure heart. 

‘“You judge her very harshly,’’ he said. ‘‘Do 
you know how she may have been tried and 
tempted ?”’ 

There was no answer. 

“Tell me,’ he went on, ‘‘is the person whom 
she has injured still living?”’ 

SoVieg 22 

“If the person is still living, she may atone 
for the wrong. The time may come when this 
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sinner, too, may: win our pardon and deserve 
our respect.”’ 

““Could you respect her?’’ Mercy asked, sadly. 
“Can such a mind as yours understand what 
she has gone through?”’ 

A smile, kind and momentary, brightened his 
attentive face. 

“You forget my melancholy experience,’’ he 
answered. ‘‘Young as Iam, I have seen more 
than most men of women who have sinned and 
suffered. Even after the little that you have 
told me, I think I can put myself in her place. 
I can well understand, for instance, that she may 
have been tempted beyond human resistance. 
Am | right?’’ 

‘*You are right.”’ 

““She may have had nobody near at the time to 
advise her, to warn her,to save her. Isthattrue?”’ 

“It is true.” 

‘“‘Tempted and friendless, self-abandoned to 
the evil impulse of the moment, this woman 
may have committed herself headlong to the 
act which she now vainly repents. She may 
long to make atonement, and may not know 
how to begin. All her energies may be crushed 
under the despair and horror of herself, out of 
which the truest repentance grows. Is sucha 
woman as this all wicked, all vile? I deny it! 
She may have a noble nature; and she may 
show it nobly yet. Give her the epportunity 
she needs, and our poor fallen fellow-creature 
may take her place again among the best of us— 
honored, blameless, happy, once more!’’ 
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Mercy’s eyes, resting eagetly on him while 
he was speaking, dropped again despondingly 
when he had done. 

‘“‘There is no such future as that,’’ she an- 
swered, ‘‘for the woman whom I am thinking 
of. She has lost her opportunity. She has 
done with hope.”’ 

Julian gravely considered with himself for 
a moment. 

“Tet us understand each other,’ he said. 
‘“‘She has committed an act of deception to 
the injury of another woman. Was that what 
you told me?’’ 

SOViegt.” 

‘‘And she has gained something to her own 
advantage by the act?’’ 

SO Viedee 

‘‘Ts she threatened with discovery?’’ 

‘She is safe from discovery—for the present, 
at least.’’ 

“*Safe as long as she closes her lips?”’ 

‘* As long as she closes her lips.”’ 


“There is her *opportunity!’’ cried Julian. 
“Her future is before her. She has not done 
with hope!”’ 


With clasped hands, in breathless suspense, 
Mercy looked at that inspiriting face, and list- 
ened to those golden words. 

“Explain yourself,’? she said. ‘‘Tell her, 
through mie, what she must do.’’ 

‘“‘Let her own the truth,’”? answered Julian, 
‘“‘without the base fear of discovery to drive 
her to it. Let her do justice to the woman 
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whom she has wronged, while that woman is 
still powerless to expose her. Let her sacrifice 
everything that she has gained by the fraud to 
the sacred duty of atonement. If she can do 
that—for conscience’ sake, and for pity’s sake— 
to her own prejudice, to her own shame, to her 
own loss—then her repentance has nobly revealed 
the noble nature that is in her; then she is a 
woman to be trusted, respected, beloved! If I 
saw the Pharisees and fanatics of this lower 
earth passing her by in contempt, I would hold 
out my hand to her before them all. I would 
say to her in her solitude and her affliction, 
‘Rise, poor wounded heart! Beautiful, purified 
soul, God’s angels rejoice over you! Take your 
place among the noblest of God’s creatures!’ ”’ 

In those last sentences he unconsciously re- 
peated the language in which he had spoken, 
years since, to his congregation in the chapel of 
the Refuge. With tenfold power and tenfold 
persuasion they now found their way again to 
Mercy’s heart. Softly, suddenly, mysteriously, 
a change passed over her. Her troubled face 
grew beautifully still. The shifting light of 
terror and suspense vanished from her grand 
gray eyes, and left in them the steady inner 
glow of a high and pure resolve. 

There was a moment of silence between them. 
They both had need of silence. Julian was the 
first to speak again. 

“‘Have I satisfied you that her opportunity is 
still before her?’’ he asked. ‘‘Do you feel, as 
I feel, that she has not done with hope?”’ 
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‘““You have satisfied me that the world holds 
no truer friend to her than you,’’? Mercy an- 
swered, gently and gratefully. ‘‘She shall prove 
herself worthy of your generous confidence in 
her, She shall show you yet that you have not. 
spoken in vain.”’ 

Still, inevitably failing to understand her, he 
led the way to the door. 

“Don’t waste the precious time,’’ he said. 
“‘TDon’t leave her cruelly to herself. If you 
can’t go to her, let me go as your messenger, 
in your place.”’ 

She stopped him by a gesture. He took a 
step back into the room, and paused, observing 
with surprise that she made no attempt to move 
from the chair that she occupied. 

‘Stay here,’? she said to him, in suddenly 
altered tones. 

‘*Pardon me,”’ he rejoined, ‘‘I don’t understand 
you.”’ 

‘*You will understand me directly. Give me 
a little time.”’ 

He still lingered near the door, with his eyes 
fixed inquiringly on her. A man of a lower 
nature than his, or aman believing in Mercy 
less devotedly than he believed, would now have 
felt his first suspicion of her. Julian was as far 
as ever from suspecting her, even yet. 

*“Do you wish to be alone?’’ he asked, con- 
siderately. ‘‘Shall I leave you for a while and 
return again?”’ ; 

She looked up with a start of terror. ‘‘Leave 
me?’’ she repeated, and suddenly checked her- 
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self on the point of saying more. Nearly half 
the length of the room divided them from each 
other. The words which she was longing to 
Say were words that would never pass her lips 
unless she could see some encouragement in his 
face. “‘No!’’ shecried out to him, onasudden, in 
hersore need, ‘‘don’tleaveme! Comeback to me!”’ 

He obeyed her in silence. In silence, on her 
side, she pointed to the chair near her. He took 
it. She looked at him, and checked herself 
again; resolute to make her terrible confession, 
yet still hesitating how to begin. Her woman’s 
instinct whispered to her, ‘‘Find courage in his 
touch!’ She said to him, simply and artlessly 
said to him, ‘“‘Give me encouragement. Give 
me strength. Let me take your hand.’’ He 
neither answered nor moved. His mind seemed 
to have become suddenly preoccupied; his eyes 
rested on her vacantly. He was on the brink 
of discovering her secret; in another instant he 
would have found his way to the truth. In that 
instant, innocently as his sister might have taken 
it, she took his hand. The soft clasp of her fin- 
gers, clinging round his, roused his senses, fired 
his passion for her, swept out of his mind the 
pure aspirations which had filled it but the mo- 
ment before, paralyzed his perception when it 
was just penetrating the mystery of her dis- 
turbed manner and her strange words. All the 
man in him trembled under the rapture of her 
touch. But the thought of Horace was stil] 
present to him: his hand lay passive in hers; 
his eyes looked uneasily away from her. 
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She innocently strengthened her clasp of his 
hand. She innocently said to him, ‘‘Don’t look 
away from me. Your eyes give me courage.” 

His hand returned the pressure of hers. He 
tasted to the full the delicious joy of looking at 
her. She had broken down his last reserves of 
self-control. The thought of Horace, the sense 
of honor, became obscured in him. In a mo- 
ment more he might have said the words which 
he would have deplored for the rest of his life, 
if she had not stopped him by speaking first. 
“IT have more to say to you,’’ she resumed 
abruptly, feeling the animating resolution to 
lay her heart bare before him at last; ‘‘more, 
far more, than I have said yet. Generous, 
merciful friend, let me say it here!” 

She attempted to throw herself on her knees 
at his feet. He sprung from his seat and 
checked her, holding her with both his hands, 
raising her as he rose himself. In the words 
which had just escaped her, in the startling 
action which had accompanied them, the truth 
burst on him. The guilty woman she had spoken 
of was herself! 

While she was almost in his arms, while her 
bosom was just touching his, before a word more 
had passed his lips or hers, the library door opened. 

Lady Janet Roy entered the room. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE SEARCH IN THE GROUNDS. 


GRACE RoSEBERRY, still listening in the con- 
servatory, saw the door open, and recognized the 
mistress of the house. She softly drew back, and 
placed herself in safer hiding, beyond the range 
of view from the dining-room. 

Lady Janet advanced no further than the 
threshold. She stood there and looked at her 
nephew and her adopted daughter in stern 
silence. 

Mercy dropped into the chair at her side. 
Julian kept his place by her. His mind was 
still stunned by the discovery that had burst 
on it; his eyes still rested on her in mute terror 
of inquiry. He was as completely absorbed in 
the one act of looking at her as if they had been 
still alone together in the room. 

Lady Janet was the first of the three who 
spoke. She addressed herself to her nephew. 

““You were right, Mr. Julian Gray,”’ she said, 
with her bitterest emphasis of tone and manner. 
“You ought to have found nobody in this room 
on your return but me. I detain you no longer. 
You are free to leave my house.”’ 

Julian looked round at his aunt. She was 
pointing to the door. In the excited state of 
his sensibilities at that moment the action stung 
him to the quick. He answered without his 
customary consideration for his aunt’s age and 
his aunt’s position toward him. 
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‘“You apparently forget, Lady Janet, that you 
are not speaking to one of your footmen,”’ he 
said. ‘There are serious reasons (of which you 
know nothing) for my remaining in your house 
alittle longer. You may rely upon my trespass- 
ingon your hospitality as short a timeas possible.”’ 

He turned again to Mercy as he said those 
words, and surprised her timidly looking up at 
him. In the instant when their eyes met, the 
tumult of emotions struggling in him became 
suddenly stilled. Sorrow for her—compassionat- 
ing sorrow—rose in the new calm and filled his 
heart. Now, and now only, he could read in the 
wasted and noble face how she had suffered. The 
pity which he had felt for the unnamed woman 
grew to a tenfold pity for her. The faith which 
he professed—honestly professed—in the better 
nature of the unnamed woman strengthened into 
a tenfold faith in her. He addressed himself 
again to his aunt, in a gentler tone. ‘‘This 
lady,’? he resumed, ‘Shas something to say to 
me in private which she has not said yet. That 
is my reason and my apology for not imme- 
diately leaving the house.”’ 

Still under the impression of what she had 
seen on entering the room, Lady Janet looked 
at him in angry amazement. Was Julian 
actually ignoring Horace. Holmcroft’s claims, 
in the presence of Horace Holmcroft’s be- 
trothed wife? She appealed to her adopted 
daughter. ‘‘Grace!’’? she exclaimed, ‘‘have 
you heard him? Have you nothing to say? 
Must I remind you—”’’ 
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She stopped. For the first time in Lady 
Janet’s experience of her young companion, 
she found herself speaking to ears that were 
deaf to her. Mercy was incapable of listening. 
Julian’s eyes had told her that Julian under- 
stood her at last! 

Lady Janet turned to her nephew once more, 
and addressed him in the hardest words that she 
had ever spoken to her sister’s son. 

**Tf you have any sense of decency,”’ she said 
—‘T say nothing of a sense of honor—you will 
leave this house, and your acquaintance with 
that lady will end here. Spare me your pro- 
tests and excuses; I can place but one interpre- 
tation on what I saw when I opened that door.’’ 

“You entirely misunderstand what you saw 
when you opened that door,’ Julian answered, 
quietly. 

‘‘Perhaps I misunderstand the confession 
which you made to me not an hour ago?’’ 
retorted Lady Janet. 

Julian cast a look of alarm at Mercy. ‘‘Don’t 
speak of it!’ he said, in a whisper. ‘‘She might 
hear you.”’ 

“‘Do you mean to say she doesn’t know you 
are in love with her?’’ 

“Thank God, she has not the faintest sus- 
picion of it!’ 

There was no mistaking the earnestness with 
which he made that reply. It proved his inno- 
cence as nothing else could have proved it. Lady 
Janet drew back a step—utterly bewildered ; com- 
pletely at a loss what to say or what to do next. 
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The silence that followed was broken by a 
knock at the library door. The man-servant— 
with news, and bad news, legibly written in his 
disturbed face and manner—entered the room. 
In the nervous irritability of the moment, Lady 
Janet resented the servant’s appearance as a 
positive offense on the part of the harmless man. 
‘‘Who sent for you?”’ she asked, sharply. ‘‘ What 
do you mean by interrupting us?”’ 

The servant made his excuses in an oddly be- 
wildered manner. 

‘*] beg your ladyship’s pardon. I wished to 
take the liberty—I wanted to speak to Mr. Julian 
Gray.”’ 

‘*What is it?’’ asked Julian. 

The man looked uneasily at Lady Janet, hesi- 
tated, and glanced at the door, as if he wished 
himself well out of the room again. 

‘‘T hardly know if I can tell you, sir, before 
her ladyship,’’ he answered. 

Lady Janet instantly penetrated the secret of 
her servant’s hesitation. . 

‘‘T-_know what has happened,”’ she said; ‘‘that 
abominable woman has found her way here 
again.” Am I right?’’ 

The man’s eyes helplessly consulted Julian. 

‘*Yes, orno?”’ cried Lady Janet, imperatively. 

‘“Yes, my lady.’’ 

Julian at once assumed the duty of asking the 
necessary questions. 

‘Where is she?’’ he began. 

‘‘Somewhere in the grounds, as we suppose, 
Bind 
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“Did you see her?”’ 

Ba GL eiP.”? 

‘*Who saw her?’’ 

‘The lodge-keeper’s wife.”’ 

This looked serious. The lodge-keeper’s wife 
had been present while Julian had given his in- 
structions to her husband. She was not likely 
to have mistaken the identity of the person whom 
she had discovered. 

**How long since?’’ Julian asked next. 

‘**Not very long, sir.”’ 

“‘Be more particular. How long?’’ 

“‘T didn’t hear, sir.”’ 

“‘Did the lodge-keeper’s wife speak to the per- 
son when she saw her?’’ 

‘“No, sir: she didn’t get the chance, as I un- 
derstand it. She is a stout woman, if you re- 
member. The other was too quick for her— 
discovered her, sir, and (as the saying is) gave 
her the slip.”’ 

“In what part of the grounds did this hap- 
pen?”’ 

The servant pointed in the direction of the 
side hall. ‘‘In that part, sir. Either in the Dutch 
garden or the shrubbery. I am not sure which.” 

It was plain, by this time, that the man’s in- 
formation was too imperfect to be practically of 
any use. Julian asked if the lodge-keeper’s wife 
was in the house. 

‘No, sir. Her husband has gone out to search 
the grounds in her place, and she is minding the 
gate. They sent their boy with the message. 
From what I can make out from the lad, they 
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would be thankful if ay could get a word more 
of advice from you, sir.’ 

Julian reflected for a moment. 

So far as he could estimate them, the proba- 
bilities were that the stranger from Mannheim 
had already made her way into the house; that 
she had been listening in the billiard-room; that 
she had found time enough to escape him on his 
approaching to open the door; and that she was 
now (in the servant’s phrase) ‘‘somewhere in the 
grounds,”’ after eluding the pursart of the lodge- 
keeper’s wife. 

The matter was serious. Any mistake in 
dealing with it might lead to very painful re- 
sults. 

If Julian had correctly anticipated the nature 
of the confession which Mercy had been on the 
point of addressing to him, the person whom he 
had been the means of introducing into the house 
was—what she had vainly asserted herself to be 
—no other than the true Grace Roseberry. 

Taking this for granted, it was of the utmost 
importance that he should speak to Grace pri- 
vately, before she committed herself to any 
rashly renewed assertion of her claims, and 
before she could gain access to Lady Janet’s 
adopted daughter. The landlady at her lodg- 
ings had already warned him that the object 
which she held steadily in view was to find 
her way to ‘‘Miss Roseberry’? when Lady Janet 
was not present to take her part, and when no 
gentleman were at hand to protect her. ‘‘Only 
let me meet her face to face’? (she had said), 
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‘“‘and I will make her confess herself the im- 
postor that she is!’ As matters now stood, 
it was impossible to estimate too seriously the 
mischief which might ensue from such a meet- 
ing as this. Everything now depended on 
Julian’s skillful management of an exasperated 
woman; and nobody, at that moment, knew 
where the woman was. 

In this position of affairs, as Julian under- 
stood it, there seemed to be no other alternative 
than to make his inquiries instantly at the lodge 
and then to direct the search in person. 

He looked toward Mercy’s chair as he arrived 
at this resolution. It was at a cruel sacrifice of 
his own anxieties and his own wishes that he 
deferred continuing the conversation with her 
from the critical point at which Lady Janet’s 
appearance had interrupted it. 

Mercy had risen while he had been question- 
ing the servant. The attention which she had 
failed to accord to what had passed between his 
aunt and himself she had given to the imperfect 
statement which he had extracted from the man. 
Her face plainly showed that she had listened as 
eagerly as Lady Janet had listened; with this re- 
markable difference between them, that Lady 
Janet looked frightened, and that Lady Janet’s 
companion showed no signs of alarm. She ap- 
peared to be interested; perhaps anxious—noth- 
ing more. 

Julian spoke a parting word to his aunt. 

‘‘Pray compose yourself,” he said. ‘‘I have 
little doubt, when I can learn the particulars, 
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that we shall easily find this person in the 
grounds. There is no reason to be uneasy. I 
am going to superintend the search myself. 
I will return to you as soon as possible.’’ 

Lady Janet listened absently. There was a 
certain expression in her eyes which suggested 
to Julian that her mind was busy with some 
project of its own. He stopped as he passed 
Mercy, on his way out by the billiard-room door. 
It cost him a hard effort to control the contend- 
ing emotions which the mere act of looking at 
her now awakened in him. His heart beat fast, 
his voice sank low, as he spoke to her. 

““You shall see me again,’’ he said. ‘‘I never 
was more in earnest in promising you my truest 
help and sympathy than I am now.”’ 

She understood him. Her bosom heaved pain- 
fully; her eyes fell to the ground—she made no 
reply. The tears rose in Julian’s eyes as he 
looked at her. He hurriedly left the room. 

When he turned to close the billiard-room 
door, he heard Lady Janet say, ‘‘I will be with 
you again in a moment, Grace; don’t go away.”’ 

Interpreting these words as meaning that his 
aunt had some business of her own to attend to 
in the library, he shut the door. He had just 
advanced into the smoking-room beyond, when 
he thought he heard the door open again. He 
turned round. Lady Janet had followed him. 

**Do you wish to speak to me?’’ he asked. 

“T want something of you,’’ Lady Janet an- 
swered, ‘‘before you go.”’ 

‘What is it?” 
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**Your card.”’ 

**My card?”’ 

“You have just told me not to be uneasy,”’ 
said the old lady. ‘‘I am uneasy, for all that. 
I don’t feel as sure as you do that this woman 
really is in the grounds. She may be lurking 
somewhere in the house, and she may appear 
when your back in turned. Remember what 
you told me.”’ 

Julian understood the allusion. He made no 
reply. 

‘*The people at the police station close by,”’ 
pursued Lady Janet, ‘‘have instructions to send 
an experienced man, in plain clothes, to any ad-. 
dress indicated on your card the moment they 
receive it. That is what you told me. For 
Grace’s protection, I want your card before you 
leave us.”’ ; 

It was impossible for Julian to mention the 
reasons which now forbade him to make use 
of his own precautions—in the very face of the 
emergency which they had been especially in- 
tended to meet. How could he declare the true 
Grace Roseberry tobe mad? How could he give 
the true Grace Roseberry into custody? On the 
other hand, he had personally pledged himself 
(when the circumstances appeared to require it) 
to place the means of legal protection from insult 
and annoyance at his aunt’s disposal. And now, 
there stood Lady Janet, unaccustomed to have 
her wishes disregarded by anybody, with her 
hand extended, waiting for the card! 

What was to be done? The one way out of 
Vol. 7 N= 
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the difficulty appeared to be to submit for the 
moment. If he succeeded in discovering the 
missing woman, he could easily take care that 
she should be subjected to no needless indignity. 
If she contrived to slip into the house in his ab- 
sence, he could provide against that contingency 
by sending a second card privately to the police 
station, forbidding the officer to stir in the affair 
until he had received further orders. Julian 
made one stipulation only before-he handed his 
card to his aunt. 

““You will not use this, I am sure, without 
positive and pressing necessity,’? he said. ‘‘But 
‘I must make one condition. Promise me to keep 
my plan for communicating with the police a 
strict secret—”’ 

‘*A strict secret from Grace?’’ interposed Lady 
Janet. (Julian bowed.) ‘‘Do you suppose I 
want to frighten her? Do you think I have 
not had anxiety enough about her already? Of 
course I shall keep it a secret from Grace!”’ 

Re-assured on this point, Julian hastened out 
into the grounds. As soon as his back was 
turned’ Lady Janet lifted the gold pencil-case 
which hung at her watch-chain, and wrote on 
her nephew’s card (for the information of the 
officer in plain clothes), ‘‘ You are wanted at 
Mablethorpe House.”? This done, she put the 
card into the old-fashioned pocket of her dress, 
and returned to the dining-room. 


Grace was waiting, in obedience to the instruc- 
tions which she had received. 
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For the first moment or two not a word was 
spoken on either side.» Now that she was alone 
with her adopted daughter, a certain coldness 
and hardness began to show itself in Lady 
Janet’s manner. The discovery that she had 
made on opening the drawing-room door still 
hung on her mind. Julian had certainly con- 
vinced her that she had misinterpreted what she 
had seen; but he had convinced her against her 
will. She had found Mercy deeply agitated; 
suspiciously silent. Julian might be innocent, 
she admitted—there was no accounting for the 
vagaries of men. But the case of Mercy was 
altogether different. Women did not find them- 
selves in the arms of men without knowing what 
they were about. Acquitting Julian, Lady Janet 
declined to acquit Mercy. ‘‘There is some secret 
understanding between them,’’ thought the old 
lady, ‘‘and she’s to blame; the women always 
are!”’ 

Mercy still waited to be spoken to; pale and 
quiet, silent and submissive. Lady Janet—in 
a highly uncertain state of temper—was obliged 
to begin. 

‘“My dear!’’ she called out, sharply. 

‘Yes, Lady Janet.”’ 

“How much longer are you going to sit there 
with your mouth shut up and your eyes on the 
carpet? Haye you no opinion to offer on this 
alarming state of things? You heard what the 
man said to Julian—I saw you listening. Are 
you horribly frightened ?”’ 

‘No, Lady Janet.” 
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‘‘Not even nervous?”’ 

‘‘No, Lady Janet.”’ 

‘Ha! Lshould hardly have given you credit 
for so much courage after my experience of youa 
week ago. Icongratulate you on your recovery.”’ 

“Thank you, Lady Janet.” 

“‘T am not so composed as you are. We were 
an excitable set in my youth—and I haven’t got 
the better of it yet. I feel nervous. Do you 
hear? I feel nervous.”’ 

“‘T am sorry, Lady Janet.”’ 

‘““You are very good. Do you know what I 
am going to do?”’ 

**No, Lady Janet.’’ 

*‘Tam going to summon the household. When 
I say the household, I mean the men; the women 
are no use. I am afraid I fail to attract your 
attention?”’ 

‘You have my best attention, Lady Janet.”’ 

**You are very good again. I said the women 
were of no use.” 

**Yes, Lady Janet.’ 

“IT mean to place a man-servant on guard at 
every entrance to the house. Iam going to do 
it at once. Will you come with me?”’ 

“Can I be of any use if I go with your lady- 
ship?”’ 

“You can’t be of the slightest use. I give the 
orders in this house—not you. I had quite an- 
other motive in asking you to come with me. I 
am more considerate of you than you seem to 
think—I don’t like leaving you here by yourself. 
Do you understand ?”’ 
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“Tam much obliged to your ladyship. I don’t 
mind being left here by myself.”’ 

“You don’t mind? I never heard of such 
heroism in my life—out of a novel! Suppose 
that crazy wretch should find her way in here?”’ 

“She would not frighten me this time as she 
frightened me before.’ 

‘“Not too fast, my young lady! Suppose—Good 
heavens! now I think of it, there is the conserva- 
tory. Suppose she should be hidden in there? 
Julian is searching the grounds. Who is to 
search the conservatory ?”’ 

‘‘With your ladyship’s permission, J will 
search the conservatory.’’ 

Tour 

‘With your ladyship’s permission.’’ 

*‘T can hardly believe my own ears! Well, 
‘Live and learn’ is an old proverb. I thought 
I knew your character. This 7s a change!”’ 

“‘“You forget, Lady Janet (if I may venture 
to say so), that the circumstances are changed. 
She took me by surprise on the last occasion; I 
am prepared for her now.”’ 

“Do you really feel as coolly as you speak?”’ 

““Ves, Lady Janet.” 

‘‘Have your own way, then. I shall do one 
thing, however, in case of your having overesti- 
mated your own courage. I shall place one of 
the men in the library. You will only have to 
ring for him if anything happens. He will give 
the alarm—and I shall act accordingly. I have 
my plan,’’ said her ladyship, comfortably con- 
scious of the card in her pocket. ‘‘Don’t look 
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as if you wanted to know what it is. I have 
no intention of saying anything about it—ex- 
cept that it will do. Once more, and for the 
last time—do you stay here? or do you go with 
me?’’ 

‘*T stay here.’ 

She eae opened the library door for 
Lady Janet’s departure as she made that. reply. 
Throughout the interview she had been carefully 
and coldly deferential; she had not once lifted 
her eyes to Lady Janet’s face. The conviction 
in her that a few hours more would, in all prob- 
ability, see her dismissed from the house, had of 
necessity fettered every word that she spoke—had 
morally separated her already from the injured 
mistress whose love she had won in disguise. 
Utterly incapable of attributing the change in , 
her young companion to the true motive, Lady 
Janet left the room to summon her domestic gar- 
rison, thoroughly puzzled and (as a necessary 
consequence of that condition) thoroughly dis- 
pleased. 

Still holding the library door in her hand, 
Mercy stood watching with a heavy heart the 
progress of her benefactress down the length of 
the room on the way to the front hall beyond. 
She had honestly loved and respected the warm- 
hearted, quick-tempered old lady. A sharp pang 
of pain wrung her as she thought of the time 
when even the chance utterance of her name 
would become an unpardonable offense in Lady 
Janet’s house. 

But there was no shrinking in her now from 
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the ordeal of the confession. She was not only 
anxious—she was impatient for Julian’s return. 
Before she slept that night Julian’s confidence in 
her should be a confidence that she had deserved. 
**Let her own the truth, without the base fear 
of discovery to drive her to it. Let her do jus- 
tice to the woman whom she has wronged, while 
that womian is still powerless to expose her. Let 
her sacrifice everything that she has gained by 
the fraud to the sacred duty of atonement. If 
she can do that, then her repentance has nobly 
revealed the noble nature that is in her; then 
she is a woman to be trusted, respected, beloved.”’ 
Those words were as vividly present to hér as if 
she still heard them falling from his lips. Those 
other words which had followed them rang as 
grandly as ever in her ears: ‘‘Rise, poor wounded 
heart! Beautiful, purified soul, God’s angels re- 
joice over you! Take your place among the 
noblest of God’s creatures!’’ Did the woman 
live who could hear Julian Gray say that, and 
who could hesitate, at any sacrifice, at any loss, 
to justify his belief in her? ‘‘Oh!’’ she thought, 
longingly, while her eyes followed Lady Janet 
to the end of the library, ‘‘if your worst fears 
could only be realized! If I could only see Grace 
Roseberry in this room, how fearlessly I could 
meet her now!”’ 
She closed the library door, while Lady Janet 
opened the other door which led into the hall. 
As she turned and looked back into the dining- 
room a cry of astonishment escaped her. 
There—as if in answer to the aspiration which 
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was still in her mind; there, established in tri- 
umph on the chair that she had just left—sat 
Grace Roseberry, in sinister silence, waiting for 
her. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
THE EVIL GENIUS. 


RECOVERING from the first overpowering sen- 
sation of surprise, Mercy rapidly advanced, 
eager to say her first penitent words. Grace 
stopped her by a warning gesture of the hand. 
‘No nearer to me,’’ she said, with a look of con- 
tempttious command. ‘‘Stay where you are.’’ 

Mercy paused. Grace’s reception had startled 
her. She instinctively took the chair nearest to 
her to support herself. Grace raised a warning 
hand for the second time, and issued another 
command: ‘‘I forbid you to be seated in my 
presence. You have no right to be in this 
house at all. Remember, if you please, who 
you are, and who I am.”’ 

The tone in which those words were spoken 
was an insult in itself. Mercy suddenly lifted 
her head; the angry answer was on her lips. 
She checked it, and submitted in silence. ‘‘I 
will be worthy of Julian Gray’s confidence in 
me,’’ she thought, as she stood patiently by the 
chair. ‘‘I will bear anything from the woman 
whom I have wronged.’’ 

In silence the two faced each other; alone to- 
gether, for the first time since they had met in 
the French cottage. The contrast between them 
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was strange to see. Grace Roseberry, seated in 
her chair, little and lean, with her dull white 
complexion, with her hard, threatening face, 
with her shrunken figure clad in its plain and 
poor black garments, looked like a being of a 
lower sphere, compared with Mercy Merrick, 
standing erect in her rich silken dress; her 
tall, shapely figure towering over the little crea- 
ture before her; her grand head bent in graceful 
submission; gentle, patient, beautiful; a woman 
whom it was a privilege to look at and a distinc- 
tion to admire. If a stranger had been told that 
those two had played their parts in a romance 
of real life—that one of them was really con- 
nected by the ties of relationship with Lady 
Janet Roy, and that the other had successfully 
attempted to personate her—he would inevitably, 
if it had been left to him to guess which was 
which, have picked out Grace as the counterfeit 
and Mercy as the true woman. 

Grace broke the silence. She had waited to 
open her lips until she had eyed her conquered 
victim all over, with disdainfully minute atten- 
tion, from head to foot. 

‘“‘Stand there. I like to look at you,’’ she said, 
speaking with a spiteful relish of her own cruel 
words. ‘‘It’s no use fainting this time. You 
have not got Lady Janet Roy to bring you to. 
There are no gentlemen here to-day to pity you 
and pick you up. Mercy Merrck, I have got 
you at last. Thank God, my turn has come! 
You can’t escape me now!”’ 

All the littleness of heart and mind which had 
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first shown itself in Grace at the meeting in the 
cottage, when Mercy told the sad story of her 
life, now revealed itself once more. The woman 
who in those past times had felt no impulse to 
take a suffering and a penitent fellow-creature 
by the hand was the same woman who could 
feel no pity, who could spare no insolence of 
triumph, now. Mercy’s sweet voice answered 
her patiently, in low, pleading tones. 

‘‘T have not avoided you,’’ she said. ‘‘I would 
have gone to you of my own accord if I had 
known that you were here. It is my heartfelt 
wish to own that I have sinned against you, and 
to make all the atonement that Ican. Iam too 
anxious to deserve your forgiveness to have any 
fear of seeing you.”’ 

Conciliatory as the reply was, it was spoken 
with a simple and modest dignity of manner 
which roused Grace Roseberry to fury. 

‘“How dare you speak to me as if you were 
my equal?’’ she burst out. ‘‘You stand there 
and answer me as if you had your right and 
your place in this house. You audacious wo- 
man! J have my right and my place here—and 
what am I obliged to do? I am obliged to hang 
about in the grounds, and fly from the sight of 
the servants, and hide like a thief, and wait like 
a beggar, and all for what? For the chance of 
having a word with you. Yes! you, madam! 
with the air of the Refuge and the dirt of the 
streets on you!”’ 

Mercy’s head sank lower; her hand,trembled 
as it held by the back of the chair. 
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It was hard to bear the reiterated insults 
heaped on her, but Julian’s influence still made 
itself felt. She answered as patiently as ever. 

“Tf it is your pleasure to use hard words to 
me,”’ she said, ‘‘I have no right to resent them.’ 

*““You have no right to anything!’’ Grace re- 
torted. ‘‘You have no right to the gown on your 
back. Look at yourself, and look at Me!’’ Her 
eyes traveled with a tigerish stare over Mercy’s 
costly silk dress. ‘‘Who gave you that dress? 
who gave you those jewels? I know! Lady 
Janet gave them to Grace Roseberry. Are you 
Grace Roseberry? That dress is mine. Take 
off your bracelets and your brooch. They were 
meant for me.”’ 

““¥ou may soon have them, Miss Roseberry. 
They willsnot be in my possession many hours 
longer.’’ 

“‘What do you mean?’’ 

‘“‘However badly you may use me, it is my 
duty to undo the harm that I have done. Iam 
bound to do you justice—I am determined to 
confess the truth.”’ 

Grace smiled scornfully. 

‘You confess!’ she said. ‘‘Do you think I 
am fool enough to believe that? You are one 
shameful brazen lie from head to foot! Are you 
the woman to give up your silks and your jewels, 
and your position in this house, and to go back 
to the Refuge of your own accord? Not you— 
not you!”’ 

A first faint flush of color showed itself, steal- 
ing slowly over Mercy’s face; but she still held 
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resolutely by the good influence which Julian 
had left behind him. She could still say to 
herself, ‘‘Anything rather than disappoint 
Julian Gray.’? Sustained, by the courage 
which he had called to life in her, she sub- 
mitted to her martyrdom as bravely as ever. 
But there was an ominous change in her now: 
she could only submit in silence; she could no 
longer trust herself to answer. 

The mute endurance in her face additionally 
exasperated Grace Roseberry. 

‘““VYou won’t confess,’? she went on. ‘‘You 
have had a week to confess in, and you have 
not done it yet. No, no! you are of the sort 
that cheat and lie to the last. Iam glad of it; 
I shall have the joy of exposing you myself  be- 
fore the whole house. I shall be the blessed 
means of casting you back on the streets. Oh! 
it will be almost worth all I have gone through 
to see you with a policeman’s hand on your arm, 
and the mob pointing at you and mocking you 
on your way to jail!”’ 

This time the sting struck deep; the outrage 
was beyond endurance. Mercy gave the woman 
who had again and again deliberately insulted 
her a first warning. 

‘*Miss Roseberry,’’ she said, ‘‘I have borne 
without a murmur the bitterest words you could 
say to me. Spare me any more insults. In- 
deed, indeed, I am eager to restore you to your 
just rights. With my whole heart I say it to 
you—I am resolved to confess everything! ”’ 

She spoke with trembling earnestness of tone. 
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Grace listened with a hard smile of incredulity 
and a hard look of contempt. 

“You are not far from the bell,’’ she said; 
‘ring it.” 

Mercy looked at her in speechless surprise. 

‘“*You are a perfect picture of repentance—you 
are dying to own the truth,’’ pursued the other, 
satirically. ‘‘Own it before everybody, and own 
it at once. Call in Lady Janet—call in Mr. 
Gray and Mr. Holmcroft—call in the servants‘ 
Go down on your knees and acknowledge your- 
self an impostor before them all. Then I will 
believe you—not before.”’ 

“‘Don’t, don’t turn me against you!’’ cried 
Mercy, entreatingly. 

‘‘What do I care whether you are against me 
or not?” 

**Don’t—for your own sake, don’t go on provok- 
ing me much longer! ”’ 

‘“‘For my own sake? You insolent creature! 
Do you mean to threaten me?”’ 

With a last desperate effort, her heart beating 
faster and faster, the blood burning hotter and 
hotter in her cheeks, Mercy still controlled herself. 

‘‘Have some compassion on me!’’ she pleaded. 
‘‘Badly as I have behaved to you, I am still a 
woman like yourself. I can’t face the shame of 
acknowledging what I have done before the whole 
house. Lady Janet treats me like a daughter; 
Mr. Holmcroft has engaged himself to marry me. 
IT can’t tell Lady Janet and Mr. Holmcroft to 
their faces that I have cheated them out of their 
love. But they shall know it, for all that. I 
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can, and will, before I rest to-night, tell the 
whole truth to Mr. Julian Gray.” 

Grace burst out laughing. ‘‘Aha!’’ she ex- 
claimed, with a cynical outburst of gayety. 
‘“Now we have come to it at last!” 

‘“‘Take care!’’? said Mercy. ‘‘Take care!”’ 

“Mr. Julian Gray! Iwas behind the billiard- 
room door—I saw you coax Mr. Julian Gray to 
come in! Confession loses all its horrors, and 
becomes quite a luxury, with Mr. Julian Gray!’’ 

‘‘No more, Miss Roseberry! no more! For 
God’s sake, don’t put me beside myself! You 
have tortured me enough already.”’ 

‘*You haven’t been on the streets for nothing. 
You are a woman with resources; you know the 
value of having two strings to your bow. If 
Mr. Holmcroft fails you, you have got Mr. 
Julian Gray. Ah! you sicken me. Jl see 
that Mr. Holmcroft’s eyes are opened; he shall 
know what a woman he might have married but 
for Me—’’ 

She checked herself; the next refinement of 
insult remained suspended on her lips. 

The woman whom she had outraged suddenly 
advanced on her. Her eyes, staring helplessly 
upward, saw Mercy Merrick’s face, white with 
the terrible anger which drives the blood back 
on the heart, bending threateningly over her. 

“You will see that Mr. Holmcroft’s eyes are 
opened,’ ’’ Mercy slowly repeated; ‘‘ ‘he shall 
know what a woman he might have Married 
but for you!’ ”’ 


She paused, and followed those words by a 
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question which struck a creeping terror through 
Grace Roseberry, from the hair of her head to 
the soles of her feet: 

““Who are you ?’’ 

The suppressed fury of look and tone which 
accompanied that question told, as no violence 
could have told it, that the limits of Mercy’s en- 
durance had been found at last. In the guardian 
angel’s absence the evil genius had done. its evil 
work. The better nature which Julian Gray had 
brought to life sank, poisoned by the vile venom 
of a woman’s spiteful tongue. An easy and a 
terrible means of avenging the outrages heaped 
on her was within Mercy’s reach, if she chose 
to take it. In the frenzy of her indignation she 
never hesitated—she took it. 

‘*Who are you?”’ she asked for the second 
time. 

Grace roused herself and attempted to speak. 
Mercy stopped her-with a scornful gesture of her 
hand. 

“Tl remember!’’ she went on, with the same 
fiercely suppressed rage. ‘‘You are the mad- 
woman from the German hospital who came 
here a week ago. I am not afraid of you this 
time. Sit down and rest yourself, Mercy Mer- 
riek;”’ 

Deliberately giving her that name to her face, 
Mercy turned from her and took the chair which 
Grace had forbidden her to occupy when the in- 
terview began. Grace started to her feet. 

‘‘What does this mean?’’ she asked. 

“‘Tt means,’’ answered Mercy, contemptuously, 
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“‘that I recall every word I said to you just now. 
It means that I am resolved to keep my place in 
this house.”’ 

‘Are you out of your senses?”’ 

‘‘You are not far from the bell. Ringit. Do 
what you asked me to do. Call in the whole house- 
hold, and ask them which of us is mad—you 
or ly’ 

“Mercy Merrick! you shall repent this to the 
last hour of your life!”’ 

Mercy rose again, and fixed her flashing eyes 
on the woman who still defied her. 

‘‘T have had enough of you!’ shesaid. ‘‘Leave 
the house while you can leaveit. Stay here, and 
I will send for Lady Janet Roy.’’ 

“You can’t send for her! You daren’t send 
for her!”’ 

“T can andI dare. You have not a shadow 
of a proof against me. I have got the papers; I 
am in possession of the place;' I have established 
myself in Lady Janet’s confidence. I mean to 
deserve your opinion of me—I will keep my 
dresses and my jewels and my position in the 
house. Ideny that Ihave done wrong. Society 
has used me cruelly; I owe nothing to Society. 
I have a right to take any advantage of it if I 
can. I deny that I have injured you. How 
was I to know that you would come to life 
again? Have I degraded your name and your 
character? Ihave done honor to both. I have 
won everybody’s liking and everybody’s respect. 
Do you think Lady Janet would have loved you 
as she loves me? Not she! I tell you to your 
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face I have filled the false position more credit- 
ably than you could have filled the true one, and 
I mean to keep it. I won’t give up your name; 
I won’t restore your character! Do your worst; 
I defy you!”’ 

She poured out those reckless words in one 
headlong flow which defied interruption. There 
was no answering her until she was too breath- 
less to say more. Grace seized her opportunity 
the moment it was within her reach. 

“*You defy me?’’ she returned, resolutely. 
‘*You won’t defy me long. I have written to 
Canada. My friends will speak for me.’’ 

‘“‘What of it, if they do? Your friends are 
strangers here. I am Lady Janet’s adopted 
daughter. Do you think she will believe your 
friends? She will believe me. She will burn 
their letters if they write. She will forbid the 
house to them if they come. I shall be Mrs. 
Horace Holmcroft in a week’s time. Who can 
shake my position? Who can injure Me?”’ 

‘Wait a little. You forget the matron at the 
Refuge.”’ 

“‘Find her, if you can. I never told you her 
name. Inever told you where the Refuge was.”’ 

“‘T will advertise your name, and find the 
matron in that way.” . 

‘¢ Advertise in every newspaper in ‘London. 
Do you think I gave a stranger like you the 
name I really bore in the Refuge? I gave you 
the name I assumed when I left England. No 
such person as Mercy Merrick is known to the 
matron. No such person is known to Mr. Holm- 
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croft. He saw meat the French cottage while 
you were senseless on the bed. I had my gray 
cloak on; neither he nor any of them saw me 
in my nurse’s dress. Inquiries have been made 
about me on the Continent—and (I happen to 
know from the person who made them) with no 
result. I am safe in your place; I am known 
by your name. Jam Grace Roseberry; and you 
are Mercy Merrick. Disprove it, if you can!”’ 

Summing up the unassailable security of her 
false position in those closing words, Mercy 
pointed significantly to the billiard-room door. 

‘“You were hiding there, by your own confes- 
sion,’’? she said. ‘‘You know your way out by 
that door. Will you leave the room?”’ 

*“‘T won’t stir a step!’ 

Mercy walked to a side-table, and struck the 
bell placed on it. ; 

At the same moment the billiard-room door 
opened. Julian Gray appeared—returning from 
his unsuccessful search in the grounds. 

He had barely crossed the threshold before the 
library door was thrown open next by the servant 
posted in the room. The man drew back respect- 
fully, and gave admission to Lady Janet Roy. 
She was followed by Horace Holmcroft with his 
mother’s. wedding present to Mercy in his hand. 


CHAPTER ix. 
THE POLICEMAN IN PLAIN CLOTHES. 


JuLIAN looked round the room, and stopped 
at the door which he had just opened. 
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His eyes rested first on Mercy, next on 

Grace. : 

puhe disturbed faces of both the women told 
him but too plainly*that the disaster which he 
had dreaded had actually happened. They had 
met without any third person to interfere between 
them. To what extremities the hostile interview 
might have led it was impossible for him to guess. 
In his aunt’s presence he could only wait his op- 
portunity of speaking to Mercy, and be ready to 
interpose if anything was ignorantly done which 
might give just cause of offense to Grace. 

Lady Janet’s course of action on entering the 
dining-room was in perfect harmony with Lady 
Janet’s character. 

Instantly discovering the intruder, she looked 
sharply at Mercy. ‘‘What did I tell you?” she 
asked. ‘‘Are you frightened? No! not in the 
least frightened! Wonderful!’’ She turned to 
the servant. ‘‘Wait in the library; I may want 
you again.’’ She looked at Julian. ‘‘Leave it 
all to me; I can manage it.’’ She made a sign 
to Horace. ‘‘Stay where you are, and hold your 
tongue.’’ Having now said all that was neces- 
sary to every one else, she advanced to the part 
of the room in which Grace was standing, with 
lowering brows and firmly shut lips, defiant of 
everybody. 

‘“‘T have no desire to offend you, or to act 
harshly toward you,’’ her ladyship began, very 
quietly. ‘‘I only suggest that your visits to my 
house cannot possibly lead to any satisfactory 
result. I hope you will not oblige me to say any 
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harder words than these—I hope ae will under- 
stand that I wish you to withdraw.’ 

The order of dismissal could hardly have been 
issued with more humané consideration for fhe 
supposed mental infirmity of the person to whom 
it was addressed. Grace instantly resisted it in 
the plainest possible terms. 

‘In justice to my father’s memory and in 
justice to myself,’’ she answered, ‘‘I insist on 
a hearing. I refuse to withdraw.’’ She de- 
liberately took a chair and seated herself in the 
presence of the mistress of the house. 

Lady Janet waited a moment—steadily con- 
trolling her temper. In the interval of silence 
Julian seized the opportunity of remonstrating 
with Grace. 

“Ts this what you promised me?’’ he asked, 
gently. ‘‘You gave me your word that you 
would not return to Mablethorpe House.’’ 

Before he could say more Lady Janet had got 
her temper under command. She began her an- 
swer to Grace by pointing with a peremptory 
forefinger to the library door. 

“Tf you have not made up your mind to take 
my advice by the time I have walked back to 
that door,’’ she said, “I will put it out of your 
power to set me at defiance. I am used to be 
obeyed, and I will be obeyed. You force me to ~ 
use hard words. J -warn you before it is too late. 
Go!” 

She returned slowly toward the library. Julian 
attempted to interfere with another word of re- 
monstrance. His aunt stopped him by a gesture 
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which said, plainly, ‘‘T insist on acting for my- 
self.”” He looked next at Mercy. Would she 
remain passive? Yes. She never lifted her 
head; she never moved from the place in which 
she was standing apart from the rest. Horace 
himself tried to attract her attention, and tried 
in vain. 

Arrived at the library door, Lady Janet looked 
over her shoulder at the little immovable black 
figure in the chair. 

‘Will you go?’’ she asked, for the last time. 

Grace started up angrily from her seat, and 
fixed her viperish eyes on Mercy. 

“IT won’t be turned out of your ladyship’s 
house in the presence of that impostor,’’ she 
said. ‘‘I may yield to force, but I will yield 
to nothing else. I insist on my right to the place 
that she has stolen from me. It’s no use scold- 
ing me,’’ she added, turning doggedly to Julian. 
“* As long as that woman is here under my name 
I can’t and won’t keep away from the house. I 
warn her, in your presence, that I have written 
to my friends in Canada! I dare her before you~ 
all to deny that she is the outcast and adven- 
turess, Mercy Merrick!’ 

The challenge forced Mercy to take part in 
the proceedings in her own defense. She had 
pledged herself to meet and defy Grace Rose- 
berry on her own ground. She attempted to 
speak—Horace stopped her. 

‘“You degrade yourself if you answer her,” 
he said. ‘‘Take my arm, and let us leave the 


room.”’ 
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“Yes! Take her out!’’ cried Grace. ‘“‘She 
may well be ashamed to face an honest woman. 
It’s her place to leave the room—not mine!”’ 

Mercy drew her hand out of Horace’s arm. 
“‘T decline to leave the room,’’ she said, quietly. 

Horace still tried to persuade her to withdraw. 
“‘T can’t bear to hear you insulted,”’ he rejoined. 
“The woman offends me, though I know she is 
not responsible for what she says.” 

‘‘Nobody’s endurance will be tried much 
longer,’? said Lady Janet. She glanced at 
Julian, and taking from her pocket the card 
which he had given to her, opened the library 
door. 

‘‘Go to the police station,’’ she said to the 
servant in an undertone, ‘‘and give that card 
to the inspector on duty. Tell him there is not 
a moment to lose.”’ 

“Stop!” said Julian, before his aunt could 
close the door again. 

“Stop?” repeated Lady Janet, sharply. ‘“‘I 
have given the man his orders. What do you 


~ mean?’’ 


‘‘Before you send the card I wish to saya 
word in private to this lady,’’ replied Julian, 
indicating Grace. ‘‘When that is done,’’ he 
continued, approaching Mercy, and pointedly 
addressing himself to her, ‘‘I shall have a re- 
quest to make—I shall ask you to give me an 
opportunity of speaking to you without inter- 
ruption.”’ 

His tone pointed the allusion. Mercy shrank 
from looking at him. The signs of painful agi- 
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tation began to show themselves in her shifting 
color and her uneasy silence. Roused by Julian’s 
significantly distant reference to what had passed 
between them, her better impulses were strug- 
gling already to recover their influence over her. 
She might, at that critical moment, have yielded 
to the promptings of her own nobler nature—she 
might have risen superior to the galling rémem- 
brance of the insults that had been heaped upon 
her—if Grace’s malice had not seen in her hesi- 
tation a means of referring offensively once again 
to her interview with Julian Gray. 

“Pray don’t think twice about trusting him 
alone with me,’’ she said, with a sardonic affec- 
tation of politeness. ‘‘J am not interested in 
making a conquest of Mr. Julian Gray.”’ 

The jealous distrust in Horace (already awak- 
ened by Julian’s request) now attempted to as- 
sertitself openly. Before he could speak, Mercy’s 
indignation had dictated Mercy’s answer. 

“T am much obliged to you, Mr. Gray,”’ she 
said, addressing Julian (but still not raising her 
eyes to his). ‘‘I have nothing more to say. 
There is no need for me to trouble you again.”’ 

Tn those rash words she recalled the confession 
to which she stood pledged. In those rash words 
she committed herself to keeping the position that 
she had usurped, in the face of the woman whom 
she had deprived of it! 

Horace was silenced, but not satisfied. He 
saw Julian’s eyes fixed in sad and searching 
attention on Mercy’s face while she was speak- 
ing. He heard Julian sigh to himself when she 
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had done. He observed Julian—after a mo- 
ment’s serious consideration, and a moment’s 
glance backward at the stranger in the poor black 
clothes—lift his head with the air of a man who 
had taken a sudden resolution. 

‘‘Bring me that card directly,’’ he said to the 
servant. His tone announced that he was not 
to be trifled with. The man obeyed. 

Without answering Lady Janet—who still 
peremptorily insisted on her right to act for 
herself—Julian took the pencil from his pocket- 
book and added his signature to the writing al- 
ready inscribed on the card. When he had 
handed it back to the servant he made his 
apologies to his aunt. 

‘‘Pardon me for venturing to interfere,’’ he 
said. ‘‘There is a serious reason for what I 
have done, which I will explain to you at a 
fitter time. In the meanwhile I offer no further 
obstruction to the course which you propose tak- 
ing. On the contrary, I have just assisted you 
in gaining the end that you have in view.”’ 

As he said that he held up the pencil with 
which he had signed his name. 

Lady Janet, naturally perplexed, and (with 
some reason, perhaps) offended as well, made 
no answer. She waved her hand to the serv- 
ant, and sent him away with the card. 

There was silence in the room. The eyes of 
all the persons present turned more or less anx- 
iously on Julian. Mercy was vaguely surprised 
and alarmed. Horace, like Lady Janet, felt 
offended, without clearly knowing why. Even 
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Grace Roseberry herself was subdued by her 
own presentiment of some coming interference 
for which she was completely ‘unprepared. 
Julian’s words and actions, from the moment 
when he had written on the card, were in- 
volved in a mystery to which not one of the 
persons round him held the clew. 


The motive which had animated his conduct 
may, nevertheless, be described in two words: 
Julian still held to his faith in the inbred no- 
bility of Mercy’s nature. 

He had inferred, with little difficulty, from 
the language which Grace had used toward 
Mercy in his presence, that the injured woman 
must have taken pitiless advantage of her po- 
sition at the interview which he had _inter- 
rupted. Instead of appealing to Mercy’s sym- 
pathies and Mercy’s sense of right—instead of 
accepting the expression of her sincere contri- 
tion, and encouraging her to make the complet- 
est and the speediest atonement—Grace had 
evidently outraged and insulted her. As a nec- 
essary result, her endurance had given way— 
under her own sense of intolerable severity and 
intolerable wrong. 

The remedy for the mischief thus done was, 
as Julian had first seen it, to speak privately 
with Grace,’to soothe her by owning that his 
opinion of the justice of her claims had under- 
gone a change in her favor, and then to persuade 
her, in her own interests, to let him carry to 
Mercy such expressions of apology and regret as 
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might lead to a friendly understanding between 
them. 

With those motives, he had made his request 
to be permitted to speak separately to the one 
and the other. The scene that had followed, 
the new insult offered by Grace, and the answer 
which it had wrung from Mercy, had convinced 
him that no such interference as he had con- 
templated would have the slightest prospect of 
success. 

The only remedy now left to try was the des- 
perate remedy of letting things take their course, 
and trusting implicitly to Mercy’s better nature 
for the result. 

Let her see the police officer in plain clothes 
enter the room. Let her understand clearly what 
the result of his interference would be. Let her 
confront the alternative of consigning Grace 
Roseberry to a mad-house or of confessing the 
truth—and what would happen? If Julian’s 
confidence in her was a confidence soundly 
placed, she would nobly pardon the outrages 
that had been heaped upon her, and she would 
do justice to the woman whom she had wronged. 

If, on the other hand, his belief in her was 
nothing better than the blind belief of an infatu- 
ated man—if she faced the alternative and per- 
sisted in asserting her assumed identity—what 
then? : : 

Julian’s faith in Mercy refused to let that 
darker side of the question find a place in his 
thoughts. It rested entirely with him to bring 
the officer into the house. He had prevented 
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Lady Janet from making any mischievous use 
of his card by sending to the police station and 
warning them to attend to no message which 
they might receive unless the card produced bore 
his signature. Knowing the responsibility that 
he was taking on himself—knowing that Mercy 
had made no confession to him to which it was 
possible to appeal—he had signed his name with- 
out an instant’s hesitation: and there he stood 
now, looking at the woman whose better nature 
he was determined to vindicate, the only calm 
person in the room. 


Horace’s jealousy saw something suspiciously 
suggestive of a private understanding in Julian’s 
earnest attention and in Mercy’s downcast face. ° 
Having no excuse for open interference, he made 
an effort to part them. 

“You spoke just now,’’ he said to Julian, ‘‘of 
wishing to say a word in private to that person.”’ 
(He pointed to Grace.) ‘‘Shall we retire, or will 
you take her into the library ?”’ 

“T refuse to have anything to say to him,’’ 
Grace burst out, before Julian could answer. 
“‘T happen to know that he is the last person to 
do me justice. He has been effectually hood- 
winked. If I speak to anybody privately, it 
ought to be to you. Yow have the greatest in- 
terest of any of them in finding out the truth.” 
’ What do you mean?’’ 

“Do you want to marry an outcast from the 


streets?”’ 
Horace took one step forward toward her. 
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There was a look in his face which plainly 
betrayed that he was capable of turning her 
out of the house with his own hands. Lady 
Janet stopped him. 

“You were right in suggesting just now that 
Grace had better leave the room,’’ she said. 
“Let us all three go. Julian will remain here 
and give the man his directions when he ar- 
rives. Come.”’ 

No. By a strange contradiction it was Horace 
himself who now interfered to prevent Mercy from 
leaving the room. In the heat of his indignation 
he lost all sense of his own dignity; he descended 
to the level of a woman whose intellect he be- 

lieved to be deranged. To the surprise of every 
"one present, he stepped back and took from the 
table a jewel-case which he had placed there 
when he came into the room. It was the wed- 
ding present from his mother which he had 
brought to his betrothed wife. His outraged 
self-esteem seized the opportunity of vindicating 
Mercy by a public bestowal of the gift. 

‘“Wait!’’ he called out, sternly. ‘‘That wretch 
shall have her answer. She has sense enough to 
see and sense enough to hear. Let her see and 
hear !”” 

He opened the jewel-case, and took from it 
a magnificent pearl necklace in an antique 
setting. 

““Grace,’’ he said, with his highest distinction 
of manner, ‘‘my mother sends you her love and 
her congratulations on our approaching marriage. 
She begs you to accept, as part of your bridal 
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dress, these pearls. She was married in them 
herself. They have been in our family for cen- 
turies. As one of the family, honored and be- 
loved, my mother offers them to my wife.”’ 

He lifted the necklace to clasp it round Mercy’s 
neck. 

Julian watched her in breathless suspense. 
Would she sustain the ordeal through which 
Horace had innocently condemned her to pass? 

Yes! In the insolent presence of Grace Rose- 
berry, what was there now that she could not 
sustain? Her pride was in arms. Her lovely 
eyes lighted up as only a woman’s eyes can 
light up when they see jewelry. Her grand 
head bent gracefully to receive the necklace. Her 
face warmed into color; her beauty rallied its 
charms. Her triumpk over Grace Roseberry 
was complete! Julian’s head sank. For one 
sad moment he secretly asked himself the ques- 
tion: ‘‘Have I been mistaken in her?”’ 

Horace arrayed her in the pearls. 

‘“‘Your husband puts these pearls on your 
neck, love,’’? he said, proudly, and paused to 
look at her. ‘‘Now,’’ he added, with a con- 
temptuous backward glance at Grace, ‘‘we may 
go into the library. She has seen, and she has 
heard.”’ 

He believed that he had silenced her. He had 
simply furnished her sharp tongue with a new 
sting. 

“Vou will hear, and you will see, when my 
proofs come from Canada,”’ she retorted. ‘“‘You 
will hear that your wife has stolen my name and 
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my character! You will see your wife dismissed 
.from this house! ”’ 

Mercy turned on her with an uncontrollable 
outburst of passion. 

‘“You are mad!’’ she cried. 

Lady Janet caught the electric infection of 
anger in the air of the room. She, too, turned 
on Grace. She, too, said it: 

**You are mad!”’ 

Horace followed Lady Janet. He was beside 
himself. He fixed his pitiless eyes on Grace, 
and echoed the contagious words: 

‘*You are mad!’ 

She was silenced, she was daunted at last. 
The treble atcusation revealed to her, for the 
first time,.the frightful suspicion to which she 
had exposed herself. She shrank back with a 
low cry of horror, and struck against a chair. 
She would have fallen if Julian had not sprung 
forward and caught her. 

Lady Janet led the way into the library. She 
opened the door—started—and suddenly stepped 
aside, so as to leave the entrance free. 

A man appeared in the open doorway. 

He was not a gentleman; he was not a work- 
man; he was not a servant.. He was vilely 
dressed, in glossy black broadcloth. His frock- 
coat hung on him instead of fitting him. His 
waistcoat was too short and too tight over the 
chest. His trousers were a pair of shapeless 
black bags. His gloves were too large for him. 
His highly - polished boots creaked detestably 
whenever he moved. He had odiously watch- 
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ful eyes—eyes that looked skilled ijn peeping 
through key-holes. His large ears, set for- 
ward like the ears of a monkey, pleaded guilty 
to meanly listening Yehind other people’s doors. 
His manner .was quietly confidential when he 
spoke, impenetrably self-possessed when he was 
silent. A lurking air of secret service enveloped 
the fellow, like an atmosphere of his own, from 
head to foot. He looked all round the magnifi- 
cent room without betraying either surprise or 
admiration. He closely investigated every *per- 
son in it with one glance of his cunningly watch- 
ful eyes. Making his bow to Lady Janet, he 
silently showed her, as his introduction, the card 
that had summoned him. And then he stood at 
ease, self-revealed in his own sinister identity—a 
police officer in plain clothes. 

Nobody spoke to him. Everybody shrank 
inwardly as if a reptile had crawled into the 
room. 

He looked backward and forward, perfectly 
unembarrassed, between Julian and Horace. 

“Ts Mr. Julian Gray here?’’ he asked. 

Julian led Grace to a seat. Her eyes were 
fixed on the man. She trembled —she whis- 
pered, ‘‘Who is he?’’? Julian spoke to the 
police officer without answering her. 

‘‘Wait there,’? he said, pointing to a chair 
in the most distant corner of the room. ‘‘I will. 
speak to you directly.”’ 

The man advanced to the chair, marching to 
the discord of his creaking boots. He privately 
valued the carpet at so much a yard as he walked 
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over it. He privately valued the chair at so 
much the dozen as he sat down on it. He was 
quite at his ease: it was no matter to him whether 
he waited and did nothing, or whether he pried 
into the private character of every one in the 
room, as long as he was paid for it. 

Even Lady Janet’s resolution to act for her- 
self was not proof against the appearance of the 
policeman in plain clothes. She left it to her 
nephew to take the lead. Julian glanced at 
Mercy before he stirred further in the matter. 
He alone knew that the end rested now not with 
him, but with her. 

She felt his eye on her while her own eyes 
were looking at the man. She turned her head 
—hesitated — and suddenly approached Julian. 
Like Grace Roseberry, she was trembling. Like 
Grace Roseberry, she whispered, ‘‘ Who is he?”’ 

Julian told her plainly who he was. 

‘“Why is he here?”’ 

**Can’t you guess?”’ 

“No ! 99 

Horace left Lady Janet, and joined Mercy 
and Julian—impatient of the private colloquy 
between them. 

‘‘Am I in the way?’’ he inquired. 

Julian drew back a little, understanding Hor- 
ace perfectly. He looked round at Grace. 

. Nearly the whole length of the spacious room 
divided them from the place in which’ she was 
sitting. She had never moved since he had 
placed her inachair. The direst of all terrors 
was in possession of her—terror of the unknown. 
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' There was no fear of her interfering, and no fear 
of her hearing what they said so long as they 
were careful to speak in guarded tones. Julian 
set the example by lowering his voice. 

‘“Ask Horace why the police officer is here?’’ 
he said to Mercy. 

She put the question directly. ‘‘Why is he 
here?”’ 

Horace looked across the room at Grace, and 
answered, ‘‘He is here to relieve us of that 
woman.”’ 

“Do you mean that he will take her away?”’ 

SV ase?’ 

‘*Where will he take her to?’ 

“*To the police station.”’ 

Mercy started, and looked at Julian. He was 
still watching the slightest changes in her face. 
She looked back again at Horace. 

‘“T'o the police station!’ she repeated. ‘‘What 
for?”’ 

“How can you ask the question?’ said 
Horace, irritably. ‘‘To be placed under re- 
straint, of course.”’ 

‘‘Do you mean prison?”’ 

“‘T mean an asylum.”’ 

Again Mercy turned to Julian. There was 
horror now, as well as surprise, in her face. 
“Oh!” she said to him, ‘‘Horace is surely 
wrong? It can’t be?”’ 

Julian left it to Horace to answer. Every 
faculty in him seemed to be still absorbed in 
watching Mercy’s face. She was compelled to 
address herself to Horace once more. 

Vok.% 2 
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“What sort of asylum?’’ she asked. ‘‘You > 
don’t surely mean a madhouse?”’ 

“T do,” he rejoined. ‘‘The workhouse first, 
perhaps—and ‘then the madhouse. What is 
there to surprise you in that? You yourself 
told her to her face she was mad. Good 
Heavens! how pale you are! What is the 
matter?”’ 

She turned to Julian for the third time. The 
terrible alternative that was offered to her had 
showed itself at last, without reserve or dis- 
guise. Restore the identity that you have 
stolen, or shut her up in a madhouse—it rests 
with you to choose! In that form the situation 
shaped itself in her mind. She chose on the in- 
stant. Before she opened her lips the higher 
nature in her spoke to Julian, in her eyes. The 
steady inner light that he had seen in them once 
already shone in them again, brighter and purer 
than before. The conscience that he had forti- 
fied, the soul that he had saved, looked at him 
and said, Doubt us no more! 

“Send that man out of the house.’’ 

Those were her first words. She spoke (point- 
ing to the police officer) in clear, ringing, resolute 
tones, audible in the remotest corner of the room. 

Julian’s hand stole unobserved to hers, and 
told her, in its momentary pressure, to count 
on his brotherly sympathy and help. All the 
other persons in the room looked at her in speech- 
less surprise. Grace rose from her chair. Even 
the man in plain clothes started to his feet. Lady 
Janet (hurriedly joining Horace, and fully shar- 
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ing his perplexity and alarm) took Mercy impul- 
sively by the arm, and shook it, as if to rouse 
her to a sense of what she was doing. Mercy 
held firm; Mercy resolutely repeated what she 
had said: ‘‘Send that man out of the house.” 

Lady Janet lost all her patience with her. 
““What has come to you?” she asked, sternly. 
*“Do you know what you are saying? The man 
is here in your interest, as well as in mine; the 
man is here to spare you, as well as me, further 
annoyance and insult. And you insist—insist, _ 
in my presence—on his being sent away! What 
does it mean?”’ 

**You shall know what it means, Lady Janet, 
in half an hour. I don’t insist—I only reiterate 
my entreaty. Let the man be sent away.”’ 

Julian stepped aside (with his aunt’s eyes 
angrily following him) and spoke to the police 
officer. ‘‘Go back to the station,’’ he said, ‘‘and 
wait there till you hear from me.”’ 

The meanly vigilant eyes of the man in plain 
clothes traveled sidelong from Julian to Mercy, 
and valued her beauty as they had valued the 
carpet and the chairs. ‘‘The old story,” he 
thought. ‘‘The nice-looking woman is always 
at the bottom of it; and, sooner or later, the 
nice-looking woman has her way.’’ He marched 
back across the room, to the discord of his own 
creaking boots, bowed, with a villainous smile 
which put the worst construction on everything, 
and vanished through the library door. 

Lady Janet’s high breeding restrained her from 
saying anything until the police officer was out 
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of hearing. Then, and not till then, she appealed 
to Julian. 

‘“‘T presume you are in the secret of this?’’ she 
said. ‘‘I suppose you have some reason for set- 
ting my authority at defiance in my own house?’’ 

‘‘T have never yet failed to respect your lady- 
ship,’’? Julian answered. ‘‘Before long you will 
know that I am not failing in respect toward you 
now.”’ 

Lady Janet looked across the room. Grace 
was listening eagerly, conscious that events had 
taken some mysterious turn in her favor within 
the last minute. 

‘Ts it part of your new arrangement of my 
affairs,’? her ladyship continued, ‘‘that this 
person is to remain in the house?’’ 

The terror that had daunted Grace had not 
lost all hold of her yet. She left it to Julian to 
reply. Before he could speak Mercy crossed the 
room and whispered to her, ‘‘Give me time to 
confess it in writing. IJ can’t own it before 
them—with this round my neck.”? She pointed 
to the necklace. Grace casta threatening glance 
at her, and suddenly looked away again in silence. 

Mercy answered Lady Janet’s question. ‘‘I 
beg your ladyship to permit her to remain until 
the half hour is over,’’ she said. ‘‘My request 
will have explained itself by that time.”’ 

Lady Janet raised no further obstacles. For 
something in Mercy’s face, or in Mercy’s tone, 
seemed to have silenced her, as it had silenced 
Grace. Horace was the next who spoke. In 
tones of suppressed rage and suspicion he ad- 
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dressed himself to Mercy, standing fronting him 
by Julian’s side. 

*‘Am I included,”’ he asked, ‘‘in the arrange- 
ment which engages you to explain your ex- 
traordinary conduct in half an hour?” 

His hand had placed his mother’s wedding 
present round Mercy’s neck. <A sharp pang 
wrung her as she looked at Horace, and saw 
how deeply she had already distressed and 
offended him. The tears rose in her eyes; she 
humbly and faintly answered him. 

““Tf you please,’’ was all she could say, before 
the cruel swelling at her heart rose and silenced 
her. 

Horace’s sense of injury refused to be soothed 
by such simple submission as this. 

‘*T dislike mysteries and innuendoes,’’ he went 
on, harshly. ‘‘In my family circle we are accus- 
tomed to meet each other frankly. Why am I 
to wait half an hour for an explanation which 
might be given now? What am I to wait 
for?”’ 

Lady Janet recovered herself as Horace spoke. 

“‘T entirely agree with you,’’ she said. ‘‘TI ask, 
too, what are we to wait for?”’ 

Even Julian’s self-possession failed him when 
his aunt repeated that cruelly plain question. 
How would Mercy answer it? Would her 
courage still hold out? 

““You have asked me what you are to wait 
for,” she said to Horace, quietly and firmly. 
“Wait to hear something more of Mercy Mer- 


rick.’ 


~ 
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Lady Janet listened with a look of weary 
disgust. 

‘Don’t return to that!” she said. ‘‘We 
know enough about Mercy Merrick already.” 

‘‘Pardon me—your ladyship does not know. 
T am the only person who can inform you.” 

ey OUn 

She bent her head respectfully. 

“T have begged you, Lady Janet, to give me 
half an hour,’’ she went on. ‘‘In half an hour 
I solemnly engage myself to produce Mercy Mer- 
rick inthis room. Lady Janet Roy, Mr. Horace 
Holmcroft, you are to wait for that.”’ 

Steadily pledging herself in those terms to 
make her confession, she unclasped the pearls 
from her neck, put them away in their case, 
and placed it in Horace’s hand. ‘‘Keep it,’’ she 
said, with a momentary faltering in her voice, 
“until we meet again.”’ 

Horace took the case in silence; he looked and 
acted like a man whose mind was paralyzed by 
surprise. His hand moved mechanically. His 
eyes followed Mercy with a vacant, questioning 
look. Lady Janet seemed, in her different way, 
to share the strange oppression that had ‘fallen on 
him. A vague sense of dread and distress hung 
like a cloud over her mind. At that memorable 
moment she felt her age, she looked her age, as 
she had never felt it or looked it yet. 

“Have I your ladyship’s leave,’”’ said Mercy, 
respectfully, ‘‘to go to my room?’’ 

Lady Janet mutely granted the request. 
Mercy’s last look, before she went out, was 


- 
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a look at Grace. ‘‘Are you satisfied now?’’ 
the grand gray eyes seemed to say, mourn- 
fully. Grace turned her head aside, with a 
quick, petulant action. Even her narrow nat- 
ure opened for a moment unwillingly, and let 
pity in a little way, in spite of itself, 

Merey’s parting words recommended Grace 
to Julian’s care: 

‘*You will see that she is allowed a room to 
wait in? You will warn her yourself when the 
half hour has expired?’’ 

Julian opened the library door for her. 

‘‘Well done! Nobly done!’ he whispered. 
**All my sympathy is with you—all my help 
is yours.” 

Her eyes looked at him, and thanked him, 
through her gathering tears. His own eyes 
were dimmed. She passed quietly down the 
room, and was lost to him before he had shut 
the door again. 


CHAPTER XXL 


THE FOOTSTEP IN THE CORRIDOR. 


MeERcy was alone. 

She had secured one half hour of retirement 
in her own room, designing to devote that in- 
terval to the writing of her confession, in the 
form of a letter addressed to Julian Gray. 

No recent change in her position had, as yet, 
mitigated her horror of acknowledging to Horace 
and to Lady Janet that she had won her way to 
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their hearts in disguise. Through Julian only 
could she say the words which were to establish 
Grace Roseberry in her right position in the 
house. 

How was her confession to be addressed to 
him? In writing? or by word of mouth? 

After all that had happened, from the time 
when Lady Janet’s appearance had interrupted 
them, she would have felt relief rather than em- 
barrassment in personally opening her heart to 
the man who had so delicately understood her, 
who had so faithfully befriended her in her sorest 
need. But the repeated betrayals of Horace’s 
jealous suspicion of Julian warned her that she 
would only be surrounding herself with new 
difficulties, and be placing Julian in a position 
of painful embarrassment, if she admitted him 
to a private interview while Horace was in the 
house. 

The one course left to take was the course that 
she had adopted. Determining to address the 
narrative of the Fraud to Julian in the form of 
a letter, she arranged to add, at the close, cer- 
tain instructions, pointing out to him the line 
of conduct which she wished him to pursue. 

These instructions contemplated the communi- 
cation of her letter to Lady Janet and to Horace 
in the library, while Mercy—self-confessed as 
the missing woman whom she had pledged her- 
self to produce—awaited in the adjoining room 
whatever sentence it pleased them to pronounce 
on her. Her resolution not to screen herself be- 
hind Julian from any consequences which might 
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follow the confession had taken root in her mind 
from the moment when Horace had harshly asked 
her (and wher Lady Janet had joined him in 
asking) why she delayed her explanation, and 
what she was keeping them waiting for. Out 
of the very pain which those questions inflicted, 
the idea of waiting her sentence in her own per- 
son in one room, while her letter to Julian was 
speaking for her in another, had sprung to life. 
‘*Let them break my heart if they like,’’ she had 
thought to herself, in the self-abasement of that 
bitter moment; ‘‘it will be no more than I have 
deserved.”’ 


She locked her door and opened her writing- 
desk. Knowing what she had to do, she tried to 
collect herself and do it. 

The effort was in vain. Those persons whoa 
study writing as an art are probably the only 
persons who can measure the vast distance which 
separates a conception as it exists in the mind 
from the reduction of that conception to form 
and shape in words. The heavy stress of agita- 
tion that had been laid on Mercy for hours to- 
gether had utterly unfitted her for the delicate 
and difficult process of arranging the events of 
a narrative in their due sequence and their due 
proportion toward each other. Again and again 
she tried to begin her letter, and again and again 
she was baffled by the same hopeless confusion 
of ideas. She gave up the struggle in despair. 

A sense of sinking at her heart, a weight of 
hysterical oppression on her bosom, warned her 
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not to leave herself unoccupied, a prey to morbid 
self-investigation and imaginary alarms. 

She turned instinctively, for a temporary em- 
ployment of some kind, to the consideration of 
her own future. Here there were no intricacies 
orentanglements. Theprospect began and ended 
with her return to the Refuge, if the matron 
would receive her. She did no injustice to 
Julian Gray; that great heart would feel for 
her, that kind hand would be held out to her, 
she knew. But what would happen if she 
thoughtlessly accepted all that his sympathy 
might offer? Scandal would point to her 
beauty and to his youth, and would place its 
own vile interpretation on the purest friendship 
that could exist between them. And he would 
be the sufferer, for he had a character—a clergy- 
man’s character—to lose. No. For his sake, 
out of gratitude to him, the farewell to Mable- 
thorpe House must be also the farewell to Julian 
Gray. 

The precious minutes were passing. She re- 
solved to write to the matron and ask if she 
might hope to be forgiven and employed at the 
Refuge again. Occupation over the letter that 
was easy to write might have its fortifying effect 
on her mind, and might pave the way for re- 
suming the letter that was hard to write. She 
waited a moment at the window, thinking of 
the past life to which she was soon to return, 
Lefore she took up the pen again. 

Her window looked eastward. The dusky 
glare of lighted London met her as her eyes 
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rested on the sky. It seemed to beckon her 
back to the horror of the cruel streets—to point 
her way mockingly to the bridges over the black 
river—to lure her to the top of the parapet, and 
the dreadful leap into God’s arms, or into anni- 
hilation—who knew which? 

She turned, shuddering, from the window. 
“Will it end in that way,’’ she asked herself, 
“Gf the matron says No?”’ 

She began her letter. 


““DEAR MapAM—So long a time has passed 
since you heard from me that I almost shrink 
from writing to you. I am afraid you have 
already given me up in your own mind as a 
hard-hearted, ungrateful woman. 

“‘T have been leading a false life; I have not 
been fit to write to you before to-day. Now, 
when I am doing what I can to atone to those 
whom I have injured—now, when I repent with 
my whole heart—may I ask leave to return to 
the friend who has borne with me and helped 
me through many miserable years? Oh, mad- 
am, do not cast me off! I have no one to turn to 
but you. 

‘““Will you let me own everything to you? 
Will you forgive me when you know what I 
have done? Will you take me back into the 
Refuge, if you have any employment for me 
by which I may earn my shelter and my bread? 

‘“‘Before the night comes I must leave the 
house from which I am now writing. I have 
nowhere to go to. The little money, the few 
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valuable possessions I have, must be left behind 
me: they have been obtained under false pre- 
tenses; they are not mine. No more forlorn 
creature than I am lives at this moment. You 
are a Christian woman. Not for my sake—for 
Christ’s sake—pity me and take me back. 

‘‘T am a good nurse, as you know, and J am 
a quick worker with my needle. In one way 
or the other can you not find occupation for me? 

“T could also teach, in a very unpretending 
way. But that is useless. Who would trust 
their children to a woman without a character? 
There is no hope for me in this direction. And 
yet I am so fond of children! I think I could 
be, not happy again, perhaps, but content with 
my lot, if I could be associated with them in 
some way. Are there not charitable societies 
which are trying to help and protect destitute 
children wandering about the streets? I think 
of my own wretched childhood—and oh! I should 
so like to be employed in saving other children 
from ending as I have ended. I could work, for 
such an object as that, from morning to night, 
and never feel weary. All my heart would be 
in it; and I should have this advantage over 
happy and prosperous women—I should have 
nothing else to think of. Surely they might 
trust me with the poor little starving wanderers 
of the streets—if you said a word for me? If 
IT am asking too much, please forgive me, I 
am so wretched, madam—gso lonely and go 
weary of my life. 

‘There is only one thing more. My time 
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here is very short. Will you please reply to 
this letter (to say yes or no) by telegram? 

“The name by which you know me is not 
the name by which I have been known here. 
I must beg you to address the telegram to 
“The Reverend Julian Gray, Mablethorpe House, 
Kensington.’ He is here, and he will show it 
to me. No words of mine can describe what 
I owe to him. He has never despaired of me 
—he has saved me from myself. God bless 
and reward the kindest, truest, best man I 
have ever known! 

“‘T have no more to say, except to ask you to 
excuse this long letter, and to believe me your 
grateful servant, ——.”’ 


She signed and inclosed the letter, and wrote 
the address. Then, for the first time, an ob- 
stacle which she ought to have seen before 
showed itself, standing straight in her way. 

There was no time to forward her letter in 
the ordinary manner by post. It must be 
taken to its destination by a private mes- 
senger. Lady Janet’s servants had hitherto 
been, one and all, at her disposal. Oould she 
presume to employ them on her own affairs, 
when she might be dismissed from the house, 
a disgraced woman, in half an hour’s time? 
Of the two alternatives it seemed better to take 
her chance, and present herself at the Refuge 
without asking leave first. 

While she was still considering the question 
she was startled by a knock at her door. On 
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opening it she admitted Lady Janet’s maid, 
with a morsel of folded note-paper in her 
hand. 

‘‘From my lady, miss,’’ said the woman, giv- 
ing her the note. ‘‘There is no answer.”’ 

Mercy stopped her as she was about to leave 
the room. The appearance of the maid sug- 
gested an inquiry to her. She asked if any 
of the servants were likely to be going into 
town that afternoon. 

““Yes, miss. One of the grooms is going on 
horseback, with a message to her ladyship’s 
coach-maker.”’ 

The Refuge was close by the coach-maker’s 
place of business. Under the circumstances, 
Mercy was emboldened to make use of the man. 
It was a pardonable liberty to employ his ser- 
vices now. 

‘*Will you kindly give the groom that letter 
for me?”’ she said. ‘‘It will not take him out 
of his way. He has only to deliver it—nothing 
more.”’ 

The woman willingly complied with the re- 
quest. Left once more by herself, Mercy looked 
at the little note which had been placed in her 
hands. 

It was the first time that her benefactress had 
employed this formal method of communicating 
with her when they were both in the house. 
What did such a departure from established 
habits mean? Had she received her notice of 
dismissal? Had Lady Janet’s quick intelligence 
found its way already to a suspicion of the truth? 
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Mercy’s nerves were unstrung. She trembled 
pitiably as she opened the folded note. 

It began without a form of address, and it 
ended without a signature. Thus it ran: 


“‘T must request you to delay for a little while 
the explanation which you have promised me. 
At my age, painful surprises are very trying 
things. I must have time to compose myself, 
before I can hear what you have to say. You 
shall not be kept waiting longer than I can 
help. In the meanwhile everything will go 
on as usual. My nephew Julian, and Horace 
Holmeroft, and the lady whom I found in the 
dining-room, will, by my desire, remain in the 
house until I am able to meet them, and to meet 
you, again.”’ ; 


There the note ended. To what conclusion 
did it point? 

Had Lady Janet really guessed the truth? or 
had she only surmised that her adopted daugh- 
ter was connected in some discreditable manner 
with the mystery of ‘‘Mercy Merrick’’? The 
line in which she referred to the intruder in the 
dining-room as ‘‘ the lady’’ showed very re- 
markably that her opinions had undergone a 
_ change in that quarter. But was the phrase 

enough of itself to justify the inference that 
she had actually anticipated the nature of 
Mercy’s confession? It was not easy to de- 
cide that doubt at the moment—and it proved 
to be equally difficult to throw any light on 
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it at an aftertime. To the end of her life 
Lady Janet resolutely refused to communi- 
cate to any one the conclusions which she 
might have privately formed, the griefs which 
she might have secretly stifled, on that mem- 
orable day. 

Amid much, however, which was beset with 
uncertainty, one thing at least was clear. The 
time at Mercy’s disposal in her own room had 
been indefinitely prolonged by Mercy’s bene- 
factress. Hours might pass before the dis- 
closure to which she stood committed would 
be expected from her. In those hours she 
might surely compose her mind sufficiently 
to be able to write her letter of confession 
to Julian Gray. 

Once more she placed the sheet of paper be: 
fore her. Resting her head on her hand as 
she sat at the table, she tried to trace her way 
through the labyrinth of the past, beginning 
with the day when she had met Grace Rose- 
berry in the French cottage, and ending with 
the day which had brought them face to face, 
for the second time, in the dining-room at 
Mablethorpe House. 

The chain of events began to unroll itself in 
her mind clearly, link by link. 

She remarked, as she pursued the retrospect, 
how strangely Chance, or Fate, had paved the 
way for the act of personation, in the first place. 

If they had met under ordinary circumstances, 
neither Mercy nor Grace would have trusted each 
other with the confidences which had been ex- 
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changed between them. As the event had hap- 
pened, they had come together, under those ex- 
traordinary circumstances of common trial and 
common peril, in a strange country, which would 
especially predispose two women of the same na- 
tion to open their hearts to each other. In no 
other way could Mercy have obtained at a first 
interview that fatal knowledge of Grace’s posi- 
tion and Grace’s affairs which had placed temp- 
tation before her as the necessary consequence 
that followed the bursting of the German shell. 

Advancing from this point through the suc- 
ceeding series of events which had so naturally 
and yet so strangely favored the perpetration of 
the fraud, Mercy reached the later period when 
Grace had followed her to England. Here again 
she remarked, in the second place, how Chance, 
or Fate, had once more paved the way for that 
second meeting which had confronted them with 
one another at Mablethorpe House. 

She had, as she well remembered, attended at 
a certain assembly (convened by a charitable 
society) in the character of Lady Janet’s rep- 
resentative, at Lady Janet’s own request. For 
that reason she had been absent from the house 
when Grace had entered it. If her return had ° 
been delayed by a few minutes only, Julian 
would have had time to take Grace out of the 
room, and the terrible meeting which had 
stretched Mercy senseless on the floor would 
never have taken place. As the event had 
happened, the period of her absence had been 
- fatally shortened by what appeared at the time 
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+o be the commonest possible occurrence. The 
persons assembled at the society’s rooms had 
disagreed so seriously on the business which 
had brought them together as to render it nec- 
essary to take the ordinary course of adjourning 
the proceedings to a future day. And Chance, 
or Fate, had so timed that adjournment as to 
bring Mercy back into the dining-room exactly 
at the moment when Grace Roseberry insisted 
on being confronted with the woman who had 
taken her place. 

She had never yet seen the circumstances in 
this sinister light. She was alone in her room, 
at a crisis in her life. She was worn and weak- 
ened by emotions which had shaken her to the 
soul. 

Little by little she felt the enervating influ- 
ences let loose on her, in her lonely position, by 
her new train of thought. Little by little her 
heart began to sink under the stealthy chill of 
superstitious dread. Vaguely horrible presenti- 
ments throbbed in her with her pulses, flowed 
through her with her blood. Mystic oppressions 
of hidden disaster hovered over her in the atmos- 
phere of the room. The cheerful candle-light 
turned traitor to her and grew dim. Super- 
natural murmurs trembled round the house in 
the moaning of the winter wind. She was 
afraid to look behind her. On a sudden she 
felt her own cold hands covering her face, with- 
out knowing when she had lifted them to it, or 
’ why. 

Still helpless under the horror that held her, 


— 
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she suddenly heard footsteps—a man’s footsteps 
—in the corridor outside. At other times the 
sound would have startled her: now it broke 
the spell. The footsteps suggested life, com- 
panionship, human interposition—no matter of 
what sort. She mechanically took up her pen; 
she found herself beginning to remember her 
letter to Julian Gray. 

At the same moment the footsteps stopped 
outside her door. The man knocked. 

She still felt shaken. She was hardly mistress 
of herself yet. A faint cry of alarm escaped her 
at the sound of. the knock. Before it could be 
repeated she had rallied her courage, and had 
opened the door. 

The man in the corridor was Horace Holm- | 
croft. 

His ruddy complexion had turned pale. His 
hair (of which he was especially careful at other 
times) was in disorder. The superficial polish 
of his manner was gone; the undisguised man, 
sullen, distrustful, irritated to the last degree of 
endurance, showed through. He looked at her 
with a watchfully suspicious eye; he spoke to 
her, without preface or apology, in a coldly angry 
voice. 

“‘ Are you aware,”’ he asked, ‘‘of what is going 
on downstairs?”’ 

“‘T have not left my room,’’ she answered. ‘‘I 
know that Lady Janet has deferred the explana- 
tion which I had promised to give her, and I 
know no more.”’ 

“‘Has nobody told you what Lady Janet did 
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after you left us? Has nobody told you that she 
politely placed her own boudoir at the disposal 
of the very woman whom she had ordered half 
an hour before to leave the house? Do you really 
not know that Mr. Julian Gray has himself con- 
ducted this suddenly-honored guest to her place 
of retirement? and that I am left alone in the 
midst of these changes, contradictions, and mys- 
teries—the only person who is kept out in the 
darn . 

“Tt is surely needless to ask me these ques- 
tions,’’ said Merey, gently. ‘‘Who could pos- 
sibly have told me what was going on below 
stairs before you knocked at my door?’’ 

He looked at her with an ironical affectation 
of surprise. 

‘*You are strangely forgetful to-day,”’ he said. 
‘Surely your friend Mr. Julian Gray might have 
told you? I am astonished to hear that he has 
not had his private interview yet.”’ 

**T don’t understand you, Horace.’’ 

‘“‘T don’t want you to understand me,’’ he re- 
torted, irritably. ‘‘The proper person to under- 
stand me is Julian Gray. I look to him to ac- 
count to me for the confidential relations which 
seem to have been established between you behind 
my back. He has avoided me thus far, but I 
shall find my way to him yet.”’ 

His manner threatened more than his words 
expressed. In Mercy’s nervous condition at the 
moment, it suggested to her that he might at- 
tempt to fasten a quarrel on Julian Gray. 

‘*You are entirely mistaken,’’ she said, warmly. 
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“You are ungratefully doubting your best and 
truest friend. I say nothing of myself. You 
will soon discover why I patiently submit to sus- 
picions which other women would resent as an 
insult.”’ 

‘*Let me discover it at once. Now! Without 
wasting a moment more! ”’ 

There had hitherto been somo little distance 
between them. Mercy had listened, waiting on 
the threshold of her door; Horace had spoken, 
standing against the opposite wall of the corri- 
dor. When he said his last words he suddenly 
stepped forward, and (with something imperative 
in the gesture) laid his hand on her arm. The 
strong grasp of italmost hurther. Shestruggled 
to release herself. 

“Let me go!” she said. ‘‘What do you 
mean?”’ 

He dropped her arm as suddenly as he had 
taken it. 

“You shall know what I mean,”’ he replied. 
‘A woman who has grossly outraged and in- 
sulted you— whose only excuse is that she is 
mad—is detained in the house at your desire, I 
might almost say at your command, when the 
police officer is waiting to take her away. I 
have a right to know what this means. Iam 
engaged to marry you. If you won’t trust other 
people, you are bound to explain yourself to Me. 
IT refuse to wait for Lady Janet’s convenience. 
Tinsist (if you force me to say so)—I insist on 
knowing the real nature of your connection with 
this affair. You have obliged me to follow you 
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here; it is my only opportunity of speaking to 
you. You avoid me; you shut yourself up from 
me in your own room. Iam not your husband 
yet—I have no right to follow you in. But there 
are other rooms open to us. The library is at 
our disposal, and I will take care that we are 
not interrupted. I am now going there, and I 
have a last question to ask. You are to be my 
wife in a week’s time: will you take me into 
your confidence or not?”’ 

To hesitate was, in this case, literally to be 
lost. Mercy’s sense of justice told her that 
Horace had claimed no more than his due. 
She answered instantly: 

**T will follow you to the library, Horace, in 
five minutes.”’ 

Her prompt and frank compliance with his 
wishes surprised and touched him. He took 
her hand. 

She had endured all that his angry sense of 
injury could say. His gratitude wounded her 
to the quick. The bitterest moment she had 
felt yet was the moment in which he raised her 
hand to his lips, and murmured tenderly, ‘‘My 
own true Grace!’’ She could only sign to him 
to leave her, and hurry back into her own room. 

Her first feeling, when she found herself alone 
again, was wonder—wonder that it should never 
have occurred to her, until he had himself sug- 
gested it, that her betrothed husband had the 
foremost right to her confession. Her horror 
at owning to either of them that she had cheated 
them out of their love had hitherto placed Horace 
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saw for the first time that there was no compari- 
son between the claims which they respectively 
had onher. She owned an allegiance to Horace 
to which Lady Janet could assert no right. Cost - 
her what it might to avow the truth to him with 
her own lips, the cruel sacrifice must be made. 

Without a moment’s hesitation she put away 
her writing materials. It amazed her that she 
should ever have thought of using Julian Gray 
as an interpreter between the man to whom she 
was betrothed and herself. Julian’s sympathy 
(she thought) must have made a strong impres- 
sion on her indeed to blind her to a duty which 
was beyond all compromise, which admitted of 
no dispute! 

She had asked for five minutes of delay before 
she followed Horace. It was too long a time. 

Her one chance of finding courage to crush 
him with the dreadful revelation of who she 
really was, of what she had really done, was to 
plunge headlong into the disclosure without giv- 
ing herself time to think. The shame of it would 
overpower her if she gave herself time to think. 

She turned to the door to follow him at once. 

Even at that terrible moment the most ineradi- 
cable of all a woman’s instincts—the instinct of 
personal self-respect — brought her to a pause. 
She had passed through more than one terrible 
tria] since she had dressed to go downstairs. Re- 
membering this, she stopped mechanically, re- 
traced her steps, and looked at herself in the 


glass. 
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There was no motive of vanity in what she 
now did. The action was as unconscious as if 
she had buttoned an unfastened glove, or shaken 
out a crumpled dress, Not the faintest idea 
crossed her mind of looking to see if her beauty 
might still plead for her, and of trying to set it 
off at its best. 

A momentary smile, the most weary, the most 
hopeless, that ever saddened a woman’s face, ap- 
peared in the reflection which her mirror gave 
her back. ‘‘Haggard, ghastly, old before my 
time!’’ she said to herself. ‘‘ Well! better so. 
He will feel it less—he will not regret me.”’ 

With that thought she went downstairs to meet 
him in the library. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
THE MAN IN THE DINING-ROOM. 


IN the great emergencies of life we feel, or we 
act, as our dispositions incline us. But we never 
think, Mercy’s mind was a blank as she de- 
scended the stairs. On her way down she was 
conscious of nothing but the one headlong im- 
pulse to get to the library in the shortest possible 
space of time. Arrived at the door, the impulse 
capriciously left her. She stopped on the mat, 
wondering why she had hurried herself, with 
time to spare. Her heart sank; the fever of her 
excitement changed suddenly to a chill as she 
faced the closed door, and asked herself the 
question, Dare I go in? 

Her own hand answered her. She lifted it to 
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turn the handle of the lock.’ It dropped again 
helplessly at her side. 

The sense of her own irresolution wrung from 
her a low exclamation of despair. Faint as it 
was, it had apparently not passed unheard. The 
door was opened from within—and Horace stood 
before her. 

He drew aside to let her pass into the room. 
But he never followed her in. He stood in the 
doorway, and spoke to her, keeping the door 
open with his hand. 

*““Do you mind waiting here for me?’’ he 
asked. 

She looked at him, in vacant surprise, doubt- 
ing whether she had heard him aright. 

‘*Tt will not be for long,’’ he went on. ‘‘I am 
far too anxious to hear what you have to tell me 
to submit to any needless delays. The truth is, 
I have had a message from Lady Janet.”’ 

(From Lady Janet! What could Lady Janet 
want with him, at a time when she was bent on 
composing herself in the retirement of her own 
room?) 

“T ought to have said two messages,’’ Horace 
proceeded. ‘‘The first was given to me on my 
way downstairs. Lady Janet wished to see me 
immediately. I sent an excuse. A second mes- 
sage followed. Lady Janet would accept no 
excuse. If I refused to go to her I should be 
merely obliging her to come to me. It is impos- 
sible to risk being interrupted in that way; my 
only alternative is to get the thing over as soon 
as possible. Do you mind waiting?”’ 
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“Certainly not.. Have you any idea of what 
Lady Janet wants with you?”’ 

‘No. Whatever it is, she shall not keep me 
long away from you. . You will be quite alone 
here; I have warned the servants not to show 
any one in.’’ With those words he left her. 

Mercy’s first sensation was a sensation of relief 
—soon lost in a feeling of shame at the weakness 
which could welcome any temporary relief in 
such a position as hers. The emotion thus 
roused merged, in its turn, into a sense of im- 
patient regret. ‘‘But for Lady Janet’s mes- 
sage,’’? she thought to herself, ‘‘I might have 
known my fate by this time!”’ 

The slow minutes followed each other drearily. 
She paced to and fro in the library, faster and 
faster, under the intolerable irritation, the mad- 
dening uncertainty, of her own suspense. Ere 
long, even the spacious room seemed to be too 
small for her. The sober monotony of the long 
book-lined shelves oppressed and offended her. 
She threw open the door which led into the din- 
ing-room, and dashed in, eager for a change 
of objects, athirst for more space and more 
air, 

At the first step she checked herself; rooted to 
the spot, under a sudden revulsion of feeling 
which quieted her in an instant. 

The room was only illuminated by the waning 
fire-light. A man was obscurely visible, seated 
on the sofa, with his elbows on his knees and his 
head resting on his hands. He looked up as the 
open door let in the light from the library lamps. 
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The mellow glow reached his face and revealed 
Julian Gray. 

Mercy was standing with her back to the light: 
her face being necessarily hidden in deep shadow. 
He recognized her by her figure, and by the atti- 
_ tude into which it unconsciously fell, That un- 
sought grace, that lithe long beauty of line, be- 
longed to but one woman in the house. He rose, 
and approached her. 

“IT have been wishing to see you,”’ he said, 
‘fand hoping that accident might bring about 
some such meeting as this.”’ 

He offered herachair. Mercy hesitated before 
she took her seat. This was their first meeting 
alone since Lady Janet had interrupted her at 
the moment when she was about to confide to 
Julian the melancholy story of the past. Was he 
anxious to seize the opportunity of returning to 
her confession? The terms in which he had 
addressed her seemed to imply it. She put the 
question to him in plain words. 

“*T feel the deepest interest in hearing all that 
you have still to confide to me,’’ he answered, 
“‘But anxious as I may be, I will not hurry you. 
I will wait, if you wish it.”’ 

“‘T am afraid I must own that I do wish it,’’ 
Mercy rejoined. ‘‘Not on my account—but be- 
cause my time is at the disposal of Horace Holm- 
croft. I expect to see him in a few minutes,”’ 

“Could you give me those few minutes?’ 
Julian asked. ‘‘I have something on my side to 
say to you which I think you ought to know be- 
fore you see any one—Horace himself included.”’ 
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He spoke with a certain depression of tone 
which was not associated with her previous ex- 
perience of him. His face looked prematurely 
old and careworn in the red light of the fire. 
Something had plainly happened to sadden and 
to disappoint him since they had last met. 

‘‘T willingly offer you all the time that I have 
at my own command,’’ Mercy replied. ‘‘Does 
what you have to tell me relate to Lady Janet?”’ 

He gave her no direct reply. ‘‘What I have 
to tell you of Lady Janet,’’ he said, gravely, ‘‘is 
soon told. So far as she is concerned you have 
nothing more to dread. Lady Janet knows all.”’ 

Even the heavy weight of oppression caused 
by the impending interview with Horace failed 
to hold its place in Mercy’s mind when Julian 
answered her in those words. 

‘“Come into the lighted room,”’ she said, faintly. 
“It is too terrible to hear you say that in the 
dark.”’ 

Julian followed her into the library. Her 
limbs trembled under her. She dropped into a 
chair, and shrank under his great bright eyes, as 
he stood by her side looking sadly down on her. 

‘‘Lady Janet knows all!’’ she repeated, with 
her head on her breast, and the tears falling 
slowly over her cheeks. ‘‘Have you told her?’’ 

‘“‘T have said nothing to Lady Janet or to any 
one. Your confidence is a sacred confidence to 
me, until you have spoken first.’’ 

‘‘Has Lady Janet said anything to you?”’ 

‘‘Not a word. She has looked at you with the 
vigilant eyes of love; she has listened to you with 
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the quick hearing of love—and she has found her 
own way to the truth. She will not speak of it 
to me—she will not speak of it to any living 
creature. I only know now how dearly she 
loved you. In spite of herself she clings to 
you still. Her life, poor soul, has been a 
barren one; unworthy, miserably unworthy, 
of such a nature as hers. Her marriage was 
loveless and childless. She has had admirers, 
but never, in the higher sense of the word, a 
friend. All the best years of her life have been 
wasted in the unsatisfied longing for something 
to love. At the end of her life You have filled 
the void. Her heart has found its youth again, 
through You. At her age—at any age—is such 
a tie as this to be rudely broken at the mere bid- 
ding of circumstances? No! She will suffer 
anything, risk anything, forgive anything, rather 
than own, even to herself, that she has been de- 
ceived in you. There is more than her happi- 
ness at stake; there is pride, a noble pride, in 
such love as hers, which will ignore the plainest 
discovery and deny the most unanswerable truth. 
I am firmly convinced—from my own knowledge 
of her character, and from what I have observed. 
in her to-day—that she will find some excuse for 
refusing to hear your confession. And more 
than that, I believe (if the exertion of her in- 
fluence can do it) that she will leave no means 
untried of preventing you from acknowledging 
your true position here to any living creature. 
I take a serious responsibility on myself in tell- 
ing you this—and I don’t shrink from it. You 
Vol: 7 ‘aay 
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ought to know, and you shall know, what 
trials and what temptations may yet lie before 
you.”’ 

He paused—leaving Mercy time to compose 
herself, if she wished to speak to him. 

She felt that there was a necessity for her 
speaking to him. He was plainly not aware 
that Lady Janet had already written to her to 
defer her promised explanation. This circum- 
stance was in itself a confirmation of the opinion 
which he had expressed. She ought to mention 
it to him; she tried to mention it tohim. But 
she was not equal to the effort. The few simple 
words in which he had touched on the tie that 
bound Lady Janet to her had wrung her heart. 
Her tears choked her. She could only sign to 
him to go on. 

‘“You may wonder at my speaking so posi- 
tively,’’ he continued, ‘‘with nothing better than 
my own conviction to justify me. I can only 
say that I have watched Lady Janet too closely 
to feel any doubt. I saw the moment in which 
the truth flashed on her, as plainly as I now see 
you. It did not disclose itself gradually —it 
burst on her, as it burst on me. She suspected 
nothing—she was frankly indignant at your sud- 
den interference and your strange language— 
until the time came in which you pledged your- 
self to produce Mercy Merrick. Then (and then 
only) the truth broke on her mind, trebly revealed 
to her in your words, your voice, and your look. 
Then (and then only) I saw a marked change 
come over her, and remain in her while she re- 
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mained in the room. I dread to think of what 
she may do in the first reckless despair of the 
discovery that she has made. I distrust—though 
God knows I am not naturally a suspicious man 
—the most apparently trifling events that are 
now taking placeaboutus. You have held nobly 
to your resolution to own the truth. Prepare 
yourself, before ype Keone, is over, to. be tried 
and tempted again.’ 

Mercy lifted her head. Fear took the place of 
grief in her eyes, as they rested in startled inquiry 
on Julian’s face. 

“How is it possible that temptation can come 
to me now?”’ she asked. ; 
“T will leave it to events to answer that ques- 
tion,” he said. ‘You will not have long to 
wait. In the meantime I have put you on your 
guard.’’ He stooped, and spoke his next words 
earnestly, close at her ear. ‘‘Hold fast by the 
admirable courage which you have shown thus 
far,’? he went on. ‘‘Suffer anything rather than 


suffer the degradation of yourself. Bethe woman 


whom I once spoke of—the woman I still have 
in my mind—who can nobly reveal the noble 
nature that is in her. And never forget this— 
my faith in you is as firm as ever!” 

She looked at him proudly and gratefully. 

“T am pledged to justify your faith in me,” 
she said. ‘‘I have put it out of my own power 
to yield. Horace has my promise that I will 
explain everything to him, in this room.”’ 

Julian started. 

‘‘Has Horace himself asked it of you?’’ he in- 
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quired. ‘‘He, at least, has no suspicion of the 
truth.”’ 

‘Horace has appealed to my duty to him as his 
betrothed wife,’? she answered. ‘‘He has the 
first claim to my confidence—he resents my si- 
lence, and he has a right to resent it. Terrible 
as it will be to open his eyes to the truth, 1 must 
do it if he asks me.”’ 

She was looking at Julian while she spoke. 
The old longing to associate with the hard trial 
of the confession the one man who had felt for — 
her, and believed in her, revived under another 
form. If she could only know, while she was 
saying the fatal words to Horace, that Julian 
was listening too, she would be encouraged to 
meet the worst that could happen! As the idea 
crossed her mind, she observed that Julian was 
looking toward the door through which they had 
lately passed. In an instant she saw the means 
to her end. Hardly waiting to hear the few 
kind expressions of sympathy and approval 
which he addressed to her, she hinted timidly 
at the proposal which she had now to make to 
him. 

‘‘Are you going back into the next room?’’ 
she asked. 

‘‘Not if you object to it,’’ he replied. 

‘“‘T don’t object. I want you to be there.”’ 

‘‘ After Horace has joined you?”’ 

“Yes. After Horace has joined me.’’ 

‘Do you wish to see me when it is over?” 

She summoned her resolution, and told him — 
frankly what she had in her mind. 
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*“‘T want you to be near me while I am speak- 
ing to Horace,’’ she said. ‘‘It will give me 
courage if I can feel that Iam speaking to you 
as well as to him: I can .count on your sym- 
pathy—and sympathy is so precious to me now! 
Am I asking too much, if I ask you to leave the 
door unclosed when you go back to the dining- 
room? Think of the dreadful trial—to him as 
well as tome! Iam only a woman; Iam afraid 
I may sink under it, if I have no friend near me. 
And I have no friend but you.”’ 

In those simple words she tried her powers of 
persuasion on him for the first time. 

Between perplexity and distress Julian was, 
for the moment, at a loss how to answer her. 
The love for Mercy which he dared not acknowl- 
edge was as vital a feeling in him as the faith in 
her which he had been free to avow. ‘To refuse 
anything that she asked of him in her sore need 
—and, more even than that, to refuse to hear the 
confession which it had been her first impulse to 
make to him—these were cruel sacrifices to his 
sense of what was due to Horace and of what 
was due to himself. But shrink as he might, 
even from the appearance of deserting her, it 
was impossible for him (except under a reserve 
which was almost equivalent to a denial) to 
grant her request. 

“‘ All that I can do I will do,’”’ he said. ‘‘The 
doors shall be left unclosed, and I will remain 
in the next room, on this condition, that Horace 
knows of itas wellas you. I should be unworthy 
of your confidence in me if I consented to be a 
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listener on any other terms. You understand 
that, I am sure, as well as I do.”’ 

She had never thought of her proposal to him 
in this light. Woman-like, she had thought of 
nothing but the comfort of having him near her. 
She understood him now. A faint flush of shame 
rose on her pale cheeks as she thanked him. He 
delicately relieved her from her embarrassment 
by putting a question which naturally occurred 
under the circumstances. 

‘Where is Horace all this time?’ he asked. 
‘*Why is he not Here?”’ 

‘*He has been called away,’’ she answered, ““by 
a message from Lady Janet.”’ 

The reply more than astonished Julian; it 
seemed almost to alarm him. He returned to 
Mercy’s chair; he said to her, eagerly, ‘‘Are you 
sure?”’ 

‘*Horace himself told me that Lady Janet had 
insisted on seeing him.”’ 

‘“When?”’ 

‘““Not long ago. He asked me to wait for him 
here while he went upstairs. ”’ 

Julian’s face darkened ominously. 

“This confirms my worst fears,’’ he said. 
“Have you had any communication with Lady 
Janet?”’ 

Mercy replied by showing him his aunt’s note. 
He read it carefully through. 

‘“‘Did I not tell you,’’ he said, ‘‘that she would 
find some excuse for refusing to hear your con- 
fession? She begins by delaying it, simply to 
gain time for something else which she has it in 
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her mind todo. When did you receive this note? 
Soon after you went upstairs?”’ 

“*About a quarter of an hour after, as well as 
I can guess.”’ 

**Do you know what happened down here after 
you left us?”’ 

‘**Horace told me that Lady Janet had offered 
“Miss Roseberry the use of her boudoir.”’ 

**Any more?”’ 

‘*He said that you had shown her the way to 
the room.”’ 

“*Did he tell you what happened after that?’’ 

“se No. 39? 

‘Then I must tell you. If I can do nothing 
more in this serious state of things, Ican at least 
prevent your being taken by surprise. In the 
first place, it is right you should know that I 
had a motive for accompanying Miss Roseberry 
to the boudoir. I was anxious (for your sake) 
to make some appeal to her better self—if she 
had any better self to address. I own I had 
doubts of my success—judging by what I had 
already seen of her. My doubts were confirmed. 
In the ordinary intercourse of life I should merely 
have thought her a commonplace, uninteresting 
woman. Seeing her as I saw her while we 
were alone—in other words, penetrating below 
the surface—I have never, in all my sad experi- 
ence, met with such a hopelessly narrow, mean, 
and low nature as hers. Understanding, as she 
could not fail to do, what the sudden change in 
Lady Janet’s behavior toward her really meant, 

her one idea was to take the cruelest possible ad- 
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vantage of it. So far from feeling any considera- 
tion for you, she was only additionally imbittered 
toward you. She protested against your being 
permitted to claim the merit of placing her in 
her right position here by your own voluntary 
avowal of the truth. She insisted on publicly 
denouncing you, and on forcing Lady Janet to 
dismiss you, unheard, before the whole house-" 
hold! ‘Now I can have my revenge! At last 
Lady Janet is afraid of me!’ Those were her 
own words—I am almost ashamed to repeat them 
—those, on my honor, were her own words! Every 
possible humiliation to be heaped on you; no con- 
sideration to be shown for Lady Janet’s age and 
Lady Janet’s position; nothing, absolutely noth- 
ing, to be allowed to interfere with Miss Rose- 
berry’s vengeance and Miss Roseberry’s triumph! 
There is this woman’s shameless view of what 
is due to her, as stated by herself in the plainest 
terms. I kept my temper; I did all I could to 
bring her to a better-frame of mind. I might as 
well have pleaded—I won’t say with a savage; 
savages are sometimes accessible to remonstrance, 
if you know how to reach them—TI might as well 
have pleaded with a hungry animal to abstain 
from eating while food was within its reach. I 
had just given up the hopeless effort in disgust, 
when Lady Janet’s maid appeared with a mes- 
sage for Miss Roseberry from her mistress: “My 
lady’s compliments, ma’am, and she will be glad 
to see you at your earliest convenience, in her 
room.’ ”’ 

Another surprise! Grace Roseberry invited 
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to an interview with Lady Janet! It would 
have been impossible to believe it, if Julian 
had not heard the invitation given with his 
own ears. 

‘She instantly rose,’’ Julian proceeded. ‘‘ ‘I 
won’t keep her ladyship waiting a moment,’ she 
said; ‘show me the way.’ She signed to the 
maid to go out of the room first, and then turned 
round and spoke to me from the door. I despair 
of describing the insolent exultation of her man- 
ner. I can only repeat her words: ‘This is ex- 
actly what I wanted! I had intended to insist 
on seeing Lady Janet: she saves me the trouble. 
Iam infinitely obliged to her.’ With that she 
nodded to me, and closed the door. I have not 
seen her, I have not heard of her, since. For 
all I know, she may be still with my aunt, and 
Horace may have found her there when he en- 
tered the room.”’ 

‘““What can Lady Janet have to say to her?”’’ 
Mercy asked, eagerly. . 

“Tt is impossible even to guess. When you 
found me in the dining-room I was considering 
that very question. I cannot imagine that any 
neutral ground can exist on which it is possible 
for Lady Janet and this woman to meet. In her 
present frame of mind she will in all probability 
insult Lady Janet before she has been five min- 
utes in the room. I own I am completely puz- 
zled. The one conclusion I can arrive at is that 
the note which my aunt sent to you, the private 
interview with Miss Roseberry which has fol- 
lowed, and the summons to Horace which has 
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succeeded in its turn,are all links in thesame chain 
of events,and are all tending to that renewed temp- 
tation against which I have already warned you.”’ 

Mercy held up her hand for silence. She looked 
toward the door that opened on the hall; had she 
heard a footstep outside? No. All was still. 
Not a sign yet of Horace’s return. 

“‘Oh!”’ she exclaimed, ‘‘what would I not 
give to know what is going on upstairs!”’ 

““You will soon know it now,’ said Julian. 
‘It is impossible that our present uncertainty 
can last much longer.’’ 

He turned away, intending to go back to the 
room in which she had found him. Looking 
at her situation from a man’s point of view, he 
naturally assumed that the best service he could 
now render to Mercy would be to leave her to 
prepare herself for the interview with Horace. 
Before he had taken three steps away from her 
she showed him the difference between the wo- 
man’s point of view and the man’s. The idea 
of considering beforehand what she should say | 
never entered her mind.. In her horror of being 
left by herself at that critical moment, she forgot 
every other consideration. Even the warning 
remembrance of Horace’s jealous distrust of 
Julian passed away from her, for the moment, 
as completely as if it never had a place in her 
memory. ‘‘Don’t leave me!” she cried. -‘‘I 
can’t wait here alone. Come back—come back!’’ 

She rose impulsively while she spoke, as if to 
follow him into the dining-room, if he persisted 
in leaving her. 
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A momentary expression of doubt crossed 
Julian’s face as he retraced his steps and 
signed to her to be seated again. Could she 
be depended on (he asked himself) to sustain 
the coming test of her resolution, when she had 
not courage enough to wait for events in a room 
by herself? -Julian had yet to learn that a wo- 
man’s courage rises with the greatness of the 
emergency. Ask her to accompany you through 
a field in which some harmless cattle happen to 
be grazing, and it is doubtful, in nine cases out 
of ten, if she will do it. Ask her, as one of the 
passengers in a ship on fire, to help in setting an 
example of composure to the rest, and it is cer- 
tain, in nine cases out of ten, that she will do it. 
As soon as Julian had taken a chair near her, 
Mercy was calm again. 

**Are you sure of your resolution?”’ he asked. 

*‘T am certain of it,’’ she answered, “as long 
as you don’t leave me by myself.”’ 

The talk between them dropped there. They 
sat together in silence, with their eyes fixed on 
the door, waiting for Horace to come in. 

After the lapse of a few minutes their atten- 
tion was attracted by a sound outside in the 
grounds. A carriage of some sort was plainly 
audible approaching the house. 

The carriage stopped; the bell rang; the front 
door was opened. Had a visitor arrived? No 
voice could be heard making inquiries. No foot- 
steps but the servant’s footsteps crossed the hall. 
A long pause followed, the carriage remaining 
at the door. Instead of bringing some one to 
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the house, it had apparently arrived to take some 
one away. 

The next event was the return of the servant 
to the front door. They listened again. Again 
no second footstep was: audible. The door was 
closed; the servant recrossed the hall; the car- 
riage was driven away. Judging by sounds 
alone, no one had arrived at the house, and no 
one had left the house. 

Julian looked at Mercy. ‘‘Do you understand 
this?’’ he asked. 

She silently shook her head. 

“Tf any person has gone away in the carriage,”’ 
Julian went on, “‘that person can hardly have 
been a man, or we must have heard him in the 
hall.”’ 

The conclusion which her companion had just 
drawn from the noiseless departure of the sup- 
posed visitor raised a sudden doubt in Mercy’s 
mind. 

‘‘Go and inquire!’ she said, eagerly. 

Julian left the room, and returned again, after 
a brief absence, with signs of grave anxiety in 
his face and manner. 

“‘T told you I dreaded the most trifling events 
that were passing about us,’? he said. ‘‘An 
event, which is far from being trifling, has just 
happened. The carriage which we heard ap- 
proaching along the drive turns out to have been 
a cab sent for from the house. The person who 
has gone away in it—’’ 

“Ts a Woman, as you supposed ?”’ 

COV og!?” 
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Mercy rose excitedly from her chair. 

‘It can’t be Grace Roseberry ?’’ she exclaimed. 

“Tt is Grace Roseberry.” 

*“Has she gone away alone?”’ 

** Alone—after an interview with Lady Janet.’’ 
~ “Did she go willingly?”’ 

“‘She herself sent the servant for the cab.”’ 

*“What does it mean?’’ 

“‘Tt is useless toinquire. Weshall soon know.”’ 

They resumed their seats, waiting, as they had 
waited already, ‘with their eyes on the library 
door. 
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THE narrative leaves Julian and Mercy for a 
while, and, ascending to the upper regions of 
the house, follows the march of events in Lady 
Janet’s room. 

The maid had delivered her mistress’s note to 
Mercy, and had gone away again on her second 
errand to Grace Roseberry inher boudoir. Lady 
Janet was seated at her writing-table, waiting 
for the appearance of the woman whom she had 
summoned to her presence. A single lamp dif- 
fused its mild light over the books, pictures, and 
busts round her, leaving the further end of the 
room, in which the bed was placed, almost lost 
in obscurity. The works of art were all portraits; 
the books were all presentation copies from the 
authors. It was Lady Janet’s fancy to associate 
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her bedroom with memorials of the various per- 
sons whom she had known in the long course of 
her life—all of them more or less distinguished, 
most of them, by this time, gathered with the 
dead. 

She sat near her writing-table, lying back iv 
her easy-chair—the living realization of the pict- 
ure which Julian’s description had drawn. Her 
eyes were fixed on a photographic likeness of Mer- 
ey, which was so raised upon a little gilt easel 
as to enable her to contemplaté it under the full 
light of the lamp. The bright, mobile old face 
was strangely-and sadly changed. The brow 
was fixed; the mouth was rigid; the whole face 
would have been like a mask, molded in the 
hardest forms of passive resistance and sup. 
pressed rage, but for the light and life still 
thrown over it by the eyes. There was some- 
thing unutterably touching in the keen hunger- 
ing tenderness of the look which they fixed on 
the portrait, intensified by an underlying expres- 
sion of fond and patient reproach. The danger 
which Julian so wisely dreaded was in the rest 
of the face; the love which he had so truly de- 
scribed was in the eyes alone. They still spoke 
of the cruelly profaned affection which had been 
the one immeasurable joy, the one inexhaustible 
hope of Lady Janet’s closing life. The brow ex- 
pressed nothing but her obstinate determination 
to stand by the wreck of that joy, to rekindle the 
dead ashes of that hope. The lips were only elo- 
quent of her unflinching resolution to ignore the 
hateful present and to save the sacred past. ‘‘My 
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idol may be shattered, but none of you shall know 
it. \I stop the march of discovery; I extinguish 
the light of truth. Iam deaf to your words; I 
am blind to your proofs. At seventy years old, 
my idol is my life. It shall be my idol still.” 


The silence in the bedroom was broken by a 
murmuring of women’s voices outside the door. 

Lady Janet instantly raised herself in the chair 
and snatched the photograph off the easel. She 
laid the portrait face downward among some 
papers on the table, then abruptly changed her 
mind, and hid it among the thick folds of lace 
which clothed her neck and bosom. There was 
a world of love in the action itself, and in the 
sudden softening of the eyes which accompanied 
it. The next moment Lady Janet’s mask was 
on. Any superficial observer who had seen her 
now would have said, ‘‘This is a hard woman! ’’ 

The door was opened by the maid. Grace 
Roseberry entered the room. 

She advanced rapidly, with a defiant assur- 
ance in her manner, and a lofty carriage of her 
head. She sat down in the chair, to which Lady 
Janet silently pointed, with a thump; she re- 
turned Lady Janet’s grave bow with a nod and 
a smile. Every movement and every look of 
the little, worn, white-faced, shabbily dressed 
woman expressed insolent triumph, and said, 
as if in words, ‘‘My turn has come!”’ 

“T am glad to wait on your ladyship,”’ she be- 
gan, without giving Lady Janet an opportunity 
of speaking first. ‘‘Indeed, I should have felt it 
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my duty to request an interview, if you had not 
sent your maid to invite me up here.”’ 

“You would have felt it your duty to request 
an interview?’’ Lady Janet repeated, very quiet- 
lye (oa Wiwr = 

The tone in which that one last word was 
spoken embarrassed Grace at the outset. It 
established as great a distance between Lady 
Janet and herself as if she had been lifted in 
her chair and conveyed bodily to the other end 
of the room. 

“‘T am surprised that your ladyship should not 
understand me,’’ she said, struggling to conceal 
her confusion. ‘‘ Especially after your kind offer 
of your own boudoir.’’ 

Lady Janet remained perfectly unmoved. ‘“‘I , 
do not understand you,’’ she answered, just as 
quietly as ever. 

Grace’s temper came to her assistance. She 
recovered the assurance which had marked her 
first appearance on the scene. 

‘‘In that case,’’ she resumed, ‘‘I must enter 
into particulars, in justice to myself. I can 
place but one interpretation on the extraordinary 
change in your ladyship’s behavior to me down- 
stairs. The conduct of that abominable woman 
has at last opened your eyes to the deception that 
has been practiced on you. For some reason of 
your own, however, you have not yet chosen to 
recognize me openly. In this painful position 
something is due to my own self-respect. I can- 
not, and will not, permit Mercy Merrick to claim 
the merit of restoring me to my proper place in 
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this house. After what I have suffered it is 
quite impossible for me to endure that. I should 
have requested an interview (if you had not sent 
for me) for the express purpose of claiming this 
person’s immediate expulsion from the house. I 
claim it now as a proper concession to Me. What- 
ever you or Mr. Julian Gray may do, J will not 
tamely permit her to exhibit herself as an inter- 
esting penitent. It is really a little too much 
to hear this brazen adventuress appoint her own 
time for explaining herself. It is too deliberately 
insulting to see her sail out of the room—with a 
clergyman of the Church of England opening 
the door for her—as if she was laying me under 
an obligation! I can forgive much, Lady Janet 
—including the terms in which you thought it 
decent to order me out of your house. Jam quite 
willing to accept the offer of your boudoir, as 
the expression on your part of a better frame of 
mind. Buteven Christian Charity has its limits. 
The continued presence of that wretch under your’ 
roof is, you will permit me to remark, not only a 
monument of your own weakness, but a perfectly 
insufferable insult to Me.”’ 

There she stopped abruptly—not for want of 
words, but for want of a listener. 

Lady Janet was not even pretending to attend ~ 
to her. Lady Janet, with a deliberate rudeness 
entirely foreign to her usual habits, was com- 
posedly busying herself in arranging the various 
papers scattered about the table. Some she tied 
together with little morsels of string; some she 
placed under paper-weights; some she deposited 
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in the fantastic pigeon-holes of a little Japanese 
cabinet—working with a placid enjoyment of her 
own orderly occupation, and perfectly unaware, 
to all outward appearance, that any second per- 
son was in the room. She looked up, with her 
papers in both hands, when Grace stopped, and 
said, quietly, 

‘‘Have you done?’’ 

‘Is your ladyship’s purpose in sending for 
me to treat me with studied rudeness?’’ Grace 
retorted, angrily. 

‘‘My purpose in sending for you is to say 
something as soon as you will allow me the 
opportunity.”’ 

The impenetrable composure of that reply took 
Grace completely by surprise. She had no retort 
ready. Insheer astonishment she waited silently 
with her eyes riveted on the mistress of the house. 

Lady Janet put down her papers, and settled 
herself comfortably in the easy-chair, preparatory 
‘to opening the interview on her side. 

“The little that I have to say to you,’’ she be- 
gan, ‘‘may be said in a question. Am I right 
in supposing that you have no present employ- 
ment, and that a little advance in money (deli- 
cately offered) would be very acceptable to you?”’ 

“‘Do you mean to insult me, Lady Janet?’’ 

“Certainly not. I mean to ask you a ques- 
tion.” 

“Your question is an insult.’’ 

“My question is a kindness, if you will only 
understand it as it is intended. I don’t com- 
plain of your not understanding it. I don’t 
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even hold you responsible for any one of the 
many breaches of good manners which you have 
committed since you have been in this room. I 
was honestly anxious to be of some service to 
you, and you have repelled my advances. I am 
sorry. Let us drop the subject.’’ 

Expressing herself in the most perfect temper 
in those terms, Lady Janet resumed the arrange- 
mentof her papers, and became unconscious once 
more of the presence of any second person in the 
room. 

Grace opened her lips to reply with the utmost 
intemperance of an angry woman, and thinking 
better of it, controlled herself. It was plainly 
useless to take the violent way with Lady Janet 
Roy. Her age and her social position were enough 
of themselves to repel any violence. She evi- 
dently knew that, and trusted to it. Grace re- 
solved to meet the enemy on the neutral ground 
of politeness, as the most promising ground that 
she could occupy under present circumstances. 

‘Tf I have said anything hasty, I beg to apolo- 
gize to your ladyship,’’ she began. ‘‘May I ask 
if your only object in sending for me was to in- 
quire into my pecuniary affairs, with a view to 
assisting me?”’ 

“That,’’? said Lady Janet, ‘“‘was my only 
object.’ 

‘You had nothing to say oa me on the Adige 
of Mercy Merrick?”’ 

‘“‘Nothing whatever. I am weary of hearing 
of Mercy Merrick. Have you any more ques- 
tions to ask me?” 
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“‘T have one more.”’ 

aAYies?”? 

‘‘T.wish to ask your ladyship whether you pro- 
pose to recognize me in the presence of your house- 
hold as the late Colonel Roseberry’s daughter?”’ 

“T have already recognized you as a lady in 
embarrassed circumstances, who has peculiar 
‘claims on my consideration and forbearance. 
If you wish me to repeat those words in the 
presence of the servants (absurd as it is), I am 
ready to comply with your request.’ 

Grace’s temper began to get the better of her 
prudent resolutions. 

‘‘Lady Janet!’’ she said; ‘‘this won’t do. I 
must request you to express yourself plainly. 
You talk of my peculiar claims on your for- 
bearance. What claims do you mean?” 

“Tt will be painful to both of us if we enter 
into details,’’ replied Lady Janet. ‘‘Pray don’t 
let us enter into details.”’ 

“*T insist on it, madam.”’ 

‘*Pray don’t insist on it.”’ 

Grace was deaf to remonstrance. 

“‘T ask you in plain words,’’ she went on, ‘‘do 
you acknowledge that you have been deceived 
by an adventuress who has personated me? Do 
you mean to restore me to my proper place in 
this house?”’ 

Lady Janet returned to the arrangement of 
her papers. . 

“Does your ladyship refuse to listen to me?’’ 

Lady Janet looked up from her papers as 
blandly as ever. 
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“If you persist in returning to your delusion, ”’ 
she said, ‘“‘you will oblige me to persist in return- 
ing to my papers.”’ 

' “What is my delusion, if you please?’’ 

“Your delusion is expressed in the questions 
you have just put tome. Your delusion con- 
stitutes your peculiar claim on my forbearance. 
Nothing you can say or do will shake my for- 
bearance. When I first found you in the din- 
ing-room, I acted most improperly; I lost my 
temper. I did worse; I was foolish enough and 
imprudent enough to send for a police officer. I 
owe you every possible atonement (afflicted as 
you are) for treating you in that cruel manner. 
I offered you the use of my boudoir, as part of 
my atonement. I sent for you, in the hope that 
you would allow me to assist you, as part of my 
atonement. You may behave rudely to me, you 
may speak in the most abusive terms of my 
adopted daughter; I will submit to anything, 
as part of my atonement. So long as you ab- 
stain from speaking on one painful subject, I 
will listen to you with the greatest pleasure. 
Whenever you return to that subject I shall 
return to my papers.”’ 

Grace looked at Lady Janet with an evil 
smile. 

“T begin to understand your ladyship,’’ she 
said. ‘‘You are ashamed to acknowledge that 
you have been grossly imposed upon. Your only 
alternative, of course, is to ignore everything 
that has happened. Pray count on my forbear- 
ance. I am not at all offended—I am merely 
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amused. It is not every day that a lady of high 
rank exhibits herself in such a position as yours 
to an obscure woman like me. Your humane 
consideration for me dates, I presume, from the 
time when your adopted daughter set you the ex- 
ample, by ordering the police officer out of the 
room ?”’ 

Lady Janet’s composure was proof even against 
this assault on it. She gravely accepted Grace’s 
inquiry as a question addressed to her in perfect 
good faith. 

“‘T am not at all surprised,’’ she replied, “‘to 
find that my adopted daughter’s interference has 
exposed her to misrepresentation. She ought to 
have remonstrated with me privately before she 
interfered. But she has one fault—she is too 
impulsive. I have never, in all my experience, 
met with such a warm-hearted person as she is. 
Always too considerate of others; always too 
forgetful of herself! The mere appearance of 
the police officer placed you in a situation to ap- 
peal to her compassion, and her impulses carried 
her away as usual. My fault! All my fault!”’ 

Grace changed her tone once more. She was 
quick enough to discern that Lady Janet was a 
match for her with her own weapons. 

‘We have had enough of this,’’ she said. ‘‘It 
is time to be serious. Your adopted daughter 
(as you call her) is Mercy Merrick, and you 
know it.” 

Lady Janet returned to her papers. 

‘‘T am Grace Roseberry, whose name she has 
stolen, and you know that.”’ 
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Lady Janet went on with her papers. 

Grace got up from her chair. 

‘Il accept your silence, Lady Janet,’’ she said, 
‘as an acknowledgment of your deliberate reso- 
lution to suppress the truth. You are evidently 
determined to receive the adventuress as the true 
woman; and you don’t scruple to face the con- 
sequences of that proceeding, by pretending to 
my face to believe that lam mad. I will not 
allow myself to be impudently cheated out of 
my rights in this way. You will hear from me 
again, madam, when the Canadian mail arrives 
in England.”’ 

She walked toward the door. This time Lady 
Janet answered, as readily and as explicitly as 
it was possible to desire. 

“‘T shall refuse to receive your letters,’’? she 

said. 

Grace returned a few steps, threateningly. 

‘My letters shall be followed by my witnesses, ”’ 
she proceeded. 

“*T shall refuse to receive your witnesses.”’ 

‘‘Refuse at your peril. I will appeal to the 
law.”’ 

Lady Janet smiled. 

“‘T don’t pretend to much knowledge of the 
subject,’’ she said; ‘“‘but I should be surprised 
indeed if I discovered that you had any claim 
on me which the law could enforce. However, 
let us suppose that you can set the law in action. 
You know as well as I do that the only motive 
power which can do that is—money. Jam rich; 
fees, costs, and all the rest of it are matters of no 
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sort of consequence tome. May lask if you are 
in the same position?”’ 

The question silenced Grace. So far as 
money was concerned, she was literally at the 
end of her resources. Her only friends were 
friends in Canada. After what she had said 
to him in the boudoir, it would be quite useless 
to appeal to the sympathies of J ulian Gray. In 
the pecuniary sense, and in one word, she was 
absolutely incapable of gratifying her own vin- 
dictive longings. And there sat the mistress of 
Mablethorpe House, perfectly well aware of it. 

Lady Janet pointed to the empty chair. 

‘Suppose you sit down again?’’ she suggested. 
“The course of our interview seems to have 
brought us back to the question that I asked 
you when you came into my room. Instead of 
threatening me with the law, suppose you con- 
sider the propriety of permitting me to be of 
some use to you. | am in the habit of assisting 
ladies in embarrassed circumstances, and nobody 
knows of it but my steward—who keeps the ac- 
counts—and myself. Once more, let me inquire 
if alittle advance of the pecuniary sort (delicately 
offered) would be acceptable to you?”’ 

Grace returned slowly to the chair that she 
had left. She stood by it, with one hand grasp- 
ing the top rail, and with her eyes fixed in mock- 
ing scrutiny on Lady Janet’s face. 

‘*At last your ladyship shows your hand,”’ she 
said. ‘‘Hush-money!”’ 

“You will send me back to my papers,”’ re- 
joined Lady Janet. ‘‘How obstinate you are! ”’ 
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Grace’s hand closed tighter and tighter round 
the rail of the chair. Without witnesses, with- 
out means, without somuch as a refuge—thanks 
to her own coarse cruelties of language and con- 
duct—in the sympathies of others, the sense of 
her isolation and her helplessness was almost 
maddening at that final moment. A woman of | 
finer sensibilities would have instantly left the 
room. Grace’s impenetrably hard and narrow 
mind impelled her to meet the emergency in a 
very different way. A last base vengeance, to 
which Lady Janet had voluntarily exposed her- 
self, was still within her reach. ‘‘For the pres- 
ent,’’ she thought, ‘‘there is but one way of being 
even with your ladyship. Icancost youasmuch 
as possible.”’ 

‘‘Pray make some allowances for me,’’ she 
said. ‘‘I am not obstinate—I am only a little 
awkward at matching the audacity of a lady of 
high rank. I shall improve with practice. My 
own language is, as I am painfully aware, only 
plain English. Permit me to withdraw it, and 
to substitute yours. What advance is your lady- 
ship (delicately) prepared to offer me?”’ 

Lady Janet opened a drawer, and took out her 
check-book. 

The moment of relief had come at last! The 
only question now left to discuss was evidently 
the question of amount. Lady Janet considered 
a little. The question of amount was (to her 
mind) in some sort qa question of conscience as 
well. Her love for Mercy and her loathing for 
Grace, her horror of seeing her darling degraded 
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and her affection profaned by a public exposure, 
had hurried her—there was no disputing it—into 
treating an injured woman harshly. Hateful 
as Grace Roseberry might be, her father had 
left her, in his last moments, with Lady Janet’s 
full concurrence, to Lady Janet’s care. But for 
Mercy she would have been received at Mable- 
thorpe House as Lady Janet’s companion, with 
a salary of one hundred pounds a year. On the 
other hand, how long (with such a temper as she 
had revealed) would Grace have remained in the 
service of her protectress? She would probably 
have been dismissed in a few weeks, with a 
year’s salary to compensate her, and with a 
recommendation to some suitable employment. 
What would be a fair compensation now? Lady 
Janet decided that five years’ salary immediately 
given, and future assistance rendered if neces- 
sary, would represent a fit remembrance of the 
late Colonel Roseberry’s claims, and a liberal 
pecuniary acknowledgment of any harshness of 
treatment which Grace might have sustained 
at her hands. At the same time, and for the 
further satisfying of her own conscience, she 
determined to discover the sum which Grace her- 
self would consider sufficient by the simple proc- 
ess of making Grace herself propose the terms. 

‘‘It is impossible for me to make you an offer,’’ 
she said, ‘‘for this reason—your need of money 
will depend greatly on your future plans. Iam 
quite ignorant of your future plans.”’ 

‘Perhaps your ladyship will kindly advise 
me?’’ said Grace, satirically. 
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“‘T cannot altogether undertake to advise you,”’ 
Lady Janet replied. ‘‘I can only suppose that 
you will scarcely remain in England, where you 
have no friends. Whether you go to law with 
me or not, you will surely feel the necessity of 
communicating personally with your friends in 
Canada. Am I right?’’ 

Grace was quite quick enough to understand 
this as it was meant. Properly interpreted, the 
answer signified —‘‘If you take your compensation 
in money, it is understood, as part of the bargain, 
that you don’t remain in England to annoy me.”’ 

‘*Your ladyship is quite right,’’ she said. ‘‘I 
shall certainly not remain in England. I shall 
consult my friends—and,’’ she added, mentally, 

‘‘eo to law with you afterward, if I possibly can, 
with your own money!”’ 

“*You will return to Canada,”’ lena Janet pro- 
ceeded; ‘‘and your prospects there will be, prob- 
ably, a little uncertain at first. Taking this into 
consideration, at what amount do you estimate, 
‘in your own mind, the pecuniary assistance which 
you will require?”’ 

‘‘May I count on your ladyship’s kindness to 
correct me if my own ignorant calculations turn 
out to be wrong?”’ Grace asked, innocently. 

Here again the words, properly interpreted, 
had a special signification of their own: “‘It is 
stipulated, on my part, that I put myself up to 
auction, and that my estimate shall be regulated 
by your ladyship’s highest bid.”” Thoroughly 
understanding the stipulation, Lady Janet bowed, 


and waited gravely. 
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Gravely, on her side, Grace began. 

‘‘T am afraid I should want more than a hun- 
dred pounds,”’ she said. 

Lady Janet made her first bid. ‘‘I think so 
too.”’ 

‘More, perhaps, than two hundred ?”’ 

Lady Janet made her second bid. ‘‘Probably.”’ 

‘“More than three hundred? Four hundred? 
Five hundred?”’ 

Lady Janet made her highest bid. ‘‘Five 
hundred pounds will do,’’ she said. 

In spite of herself, Grace’s rising color betrayed 
her ungovernable excitement. From her earliest 
childhood she had been accustomed to see shil- 
lings and sixpences carefully considered before 
they were parted with. She had never known 
her father to possess so much as five golden sov- 
ereigns at his own disposal (unencumbered by 
debt) in all her experience of him. The atmos- 
phere in which she had lived and breathed was 
the all-stifling one of genteel poverty. There 
was something horrible in the greedy eagerness 
of her eyes as they watched Lady Janet, to see 
if she was really sufficiently in earnest to give 
away five hundred pounds sterling with a stroke 
of her pen. 

Lady Janet wrote the check in a few seconds, 
and pushed it across the table. 

Grace’s hungry eyes devoured the golden line, 
““Pay to myself or bearer five hundred pounds,”’ 
and verified the signature beneath, ‘‘Janet Roy.”’ 
Once sure of the money whenever she chose to 
take it, the native meanness of her nature in- 
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stantly asserted itself. She tossed her head, and 
let the check lie on the table, with an overacted 
appearance of caring very little whether she took 
it or not. 

‘“Your ladyship is not to suppose that I snap 
at your check,’’ she said. 

Lady Janet leaned back in her chair and closed 
her eyes. The very sight of Grace Roseberry 
sickened her. Her mind filled suddenly with the 
image of Mercy. She longed to feast her eyes 
again on that grand beauty, to fill her ears again 
with the melody of that gentle voice. 

‘*T require time to consider—in justice to my 
‘ own self-respect,’’ Grace went on. 

Lady Janet wearily made asign, granting time 
to consider. 

‘*Your ladyship’s boudoir is, I presume, still 
at my disposal?”’ 

Lady Janet silently granted the boudoir. 

*“‘And your ladyship’s servants are at my 
orders, if I have occasion to employ them?”’ 

Lady Janet suddenly opened her eyes. ‘‘The 
whole household is at your orders,’’ she cried, 
furiously. ‘‘Leave me!”’ 

Grace was far from being offended. If any- 
thing, she was gratified—there was a certain 
triumph in having stung Lady Janet into an 
open outbreak of temper. She insisted forthwith 
on another condition. 

“‘In the event of my deciding to receive the 
check,’’ she said, ‘‘I cannot, consistently with 
my own self-respect, permit it to be delivered to 
me otherwise thar inclosed. Your ladyship will 
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(if necessary) be so kind as to inclose it. Good- 
evening.” 

She sauntered to the door, looking from side 
to side, with an air of supreme disparagement, 
at the priceless treasures of art which adorned 
the walls. Her eyes dropped superciliously on 
the carpet (the design of afamous French paint- 
er), as if her feet condescended in walking over 
it. The audacity with which she had entered 
the room had been marked enough; it shrank to 
nothing before the infinitely superior proportions 
of the insolence with which she left it. 

The instant the door was closed Lady Janet 


rose from her chair. Reckless of the wintry ° 


chill in the outer air, she threw open one of the 
windows. ‘‘Pah!’’ she exclaimed, with a shud- 
der of disgust, ‘‘the very air of the room is 
tainted by her!’’ 

She returned to her chair. Her mood changed 
as she sat down again—her heart was with Merey 
once more. ‘‘Oh, my love!’ she murmured, 
‘*how low I have stooped, how miserably I have 
degraded myself—and all for You!’’ The bitter- 
ness of the retrospect was unendurable. The in- 
bred force of the woman’s nature took refuge 
from it in an outburst of defiance and despair. 
‘“Whatever she has done, that wretch deserves 
it! Nota living creature in this house shall say 
she has deceived me. She has not deceived me 
—she loves me! What do I care whether she has 
given me her true name or not! She has given 
me her true heart. What right had Julian to 
play upon her feelings and pry into her secrets? 
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My poor, tempted, tortured child! I won’t hear 
her confession. Not another word shall she say 
to any living creature. I am mistress—I will 
forbid it at once!’’ She snatched a sheet of note- 
paper from the case; hesitated, and threw it from 
her on the table. ‘‘Why not send for my dar- 
ling?’’ she thought. ‘‘Why write?’’? She hesi- 
tated once more, and resigned the idea. ‘‘No! I 
can’t trust myself! I daren’t see her yet!’ 

She took up the sheet of paper again, and 
wrote her second message to Mercy. This time 
the note began fondly with a familiar form of 
address. 


‘‘My DEAR CHILD—I have had time to think 
and compose myself a little, since I last wrote, 
requesting you to defer the explanation which 
you had promised me. I already understand 
(and appreciate) the motives which led you ‘to 
interfere as you did downstairs, and I now ask 
you to entirely abandon the explanation. It 
will, I am sure, be painful to you (for reasons of 
your own into which I have no wish to inquire) 
to produce the person of whom you spoke, and 
as you know already, I myself am weary of 
hearing of her. Besides, there is really no need 
now for you to explain anything. The stranger 
whose visits here have caused us so much pain 
and anxiety will trouble us no more. She leaves 
England of her own free will, after a conversa- 
tion with me which has perfectly succeeded in 
composing and satisfying her. Not a word 
more, my dear, to me, or to my nephew, or to 
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any other human creature, of what has happened 
in the dining-room to-day. When we next meet, 
let it be understood between us that the past is 
henceforth and forever buried tn oblivion. This 
is not only the earnest request—it is, if neces- 
sary, the positive command, of your mother and 
friend, JANET Roy. 


‘“P.$.—I shall find opportunities (before you 
leave your room) of speaking separately to my 
nephew and to Horace Holmecroft. You need 
dread no embarrassment, when you next meet 
them. I will not ask you to answer my note in 
writing. Say yes to the maid who will bring it 
to you, and I shall know we understand each 
other.”’ 


After sealing the envelope which inclosed 
these lines, Lady Janet addressed it, as usual, to 
‘‘Miss Grace Roseberry.’’? She was just rising 
to ring the bell, when the maid appeared with a 
message from the boudoir. The woman’s tones 
and looks showed plainly that she had been made 
the object of Grace’s insolent self-assertion as 
well as her mistress. 

“Tf you please, my lady, the person down- 
stairs wishes—’’ 

Lady Janet, frowning contemptuously, inter- 
rupted the message at the outset. ‘‘I know 
what the person downstairs wishes. She has 
sent you for a letter from me?’’ 

‘*Yes, my lady.’’ 

‘* Anything more?”’ 

‘“‘She has sent one of the men-servants, my 
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lady, for a cab. If your ladyship had only 
heard how she spoke to him!’’ 

Lady Janet intimated by a sign that she 
would rather not hear. She at once inclosed the 
check in an undirected envelope. 

‘““Take that to her,’’ she said, ‘‘and then come 
back to me.”’ 

Dismissing Grace Roseberry from all further 
consideration, Lady Janet sat, with her letter to 
Mercy in her hand, reflecting on her position, 
and on the efforts which it might still demand 
from her. Pursuing this train of thought, it 
now occurred to her that accident might bring 
Horace and Mercy together at any moment, and 
that, in Horace’s present frame of mind, he 
would certainly insist on the very explanation 
which it was the foremost interest of her life to 
suppress. The dread of this disaster was in full 
possession of her when the maid returned. 

‘““Where is Mr. Holmcroft?’’ she asked, the 
moment the woman entered the room. 

“‘T saw him open the library door, my lady, 
just now, on my way upstairs.”’ 

‘Was he alone?”’ 

‘Yes, my lady.”’ 

“‘Go to him, and say I want to see him here 
immediately.”’ 

The maid withdrew on her second errand. 
Lady Janet rose restlessly, and closed the open 
window. Her impatient desire to make sure of 
Horace so completely mastered her that she left 
her room, and met the woman in the corridor 
on her return. Receiving Horace’s message of 
Vol. 7 g— 
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excuse, she instantly sent back the peremptory 
rejoinder, ‘‘Say that he will oblige me to go to 
him, if he persists in refusing to come to me. 
And, stay!’ she added, remembering the un- 
delivered letter. ‘‘Send Miss Roseberry’s maid 
here; I want her.’’ 

Left alone again, Lady Janet paced once or 
twice up and down the corridor—then grew sud- 
denly weary of the sight of it, and went back to 
her room. The two maids returned together. 
One of them, having announced Horace’s sub- 
mission, was dismissed. The other was sent to 
Mercy’s room with Lady Janet’s letter. Ina 
minute or two the messenger appeared again, with 
the news that she had found the room empty. 

‘‘Have you any idea where Miss Roseberry is?”’ 

‘*No, my lady.”’ 

Lady Janet reflected for a moment. If Hor- 
ace presented himself without any needless de- 
lay, the plain inference would be that she had 
succeeded in separating him from Mercy. If 
his appearance was suspiciously deferred, she 
decided on personally searching for Mercy in the 
reception rooms on the lower floor of the house. 

‘*What have you done with the letter?’’ she 
asked. 

“*T left it on Miss Roseberry’s table, my lady.” 

‘Very well. Keep within hearing of the bell, 
in case I want you again.”’ 

Another minute brought Lady Janet’s sus- 
pense to an end. She heard the welcome sound 
of a knock at her door from a man’s hand. 
Horace hurriedly entered the room. 
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‘What is it you want with me, Lady Janet?” 
he inquired, not very graciously. 

“Sit down, Horace, and you shall hear.’’ 

Horace did not accept the invitation. ‘‘Hx- 
cuse me,’’ he said, ‘‘if I mention that I am 
rather in a hurry.”’ 

‘Why are you in a hurry?”’ 

“I have reasons for wishing to see Grace as 
soon as possible.”’ 

‘‘And J have reasons,’”’ Lady Janet rejoined, 
‘for wishing to speak to you about Grace before 
you see her; serious reasons. Sit down.’’ 

Horace started. ‘‘Serious reasons?’’ he re- 
peated. ‘‘You surprise me.”’ 

“‘T shall surprise you still more before I have 
done.”’ 

Their eyes met as Lady Janet answered in 
those terms. Horace observed signs of agitation 
in her, which he now noticed for the first time. 
His face darkened with an expression of sullen 
distrust—and he took the chair in silence. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
LADY JANET’S LETTER. 


THE narrative leaves Lady Janet and Horace 
Holmcroft together, and returns to Julian and 
Mercy in the library. 


An interval passed—a long interval, measured 
by the impatient reckoning of suspense—after the 
cab which had taken Grace Roseberry away had 
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left the house. The minutes followed each other; 
and still the warning sound of Horace’s footsteps 
was not heard on the marble pavement of the 
hall. By common (though unexpressed) consent, 
Julian and Mercy avoided touching upon the one 
subject on which they were now both interested 
alike. With their thoughts fixed secretly in vain 
speculation on the nature of the interview which 
was then taking place in Lady Janet’s room, 
they tried to speak on topics indifferent to both 
of them—tried, and failed, and tried again. In 
a last and longest pause of silence between them, 
the next event happened. The door from the 
hall was softly and suddenly opened. 

Was it Horace? No—not even yet. The per- 
son who had opened the door was only Mercy’s 
maid. 

‘**My lady’s love, miss; and will you please to 
read this directly ?”’ 

Giving her message in those terms, the woman 
produced from the pocket of her apron Lady 
Janet’s second letter to Mercy, with a strip of 
paper oddly pinned round the envelope. Mercy 
detached the paper, and found on the inner side 
some lines in pencil, hurriedly written in Lady 
Janet’s hand. They run thus. 


“Don’t lose a moment in reading my letter. 
And mind this, when H. returns to you—meet 
him firmly: say nothing.”’ 


Enlightened by the warning words which 
Julian had spoken to her, Mercy was at no 
loss to place the right interpretation on those 
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strange lines. Instead of immediately opening 
the letter, she stopped the maid at the library 
door. Julian’s suspicion of the most trifling 
events that were taking place in the house had 
found its way from his mind to hers. ‘‘Wait!”’ 
she said. ‘I don’t understand what is going on 
upstairs; I want to ask you something.”’ 

The woman came back—not very willingly. 

“How did you know I was here?’’ Mercy 
inquired. 

‘*Tf you please, miss, her ladyship ordered me 
to take the letter to you some little time since. 
You were not in your room, and I left it on your 
table—”’ 

“‘T understand that. But how came you to 
bring the letter here?”’ 

‘*My lady rang for me, miss. Before I could 
knock at her door she came out into the corridor 
with that morsel of paper in her hand—’’ 

“‘So as to keep you from entering her room?’’ 

‘*Yes, miss. Her ladyship wrote on the paper 
in a great hurry, and told me to pin it round the 
letter that I had left in your room. I was to 
take them both together to you, and to let no- 
body see me. ‘You will find Miss Roseberry in 
the library’ (her.ladyship says), ‘and run, run, 
run! there isn’t a moment to luse!’ Those were 
her own words, miss.”’ 

“Did you hear anything in the room before 
‘Lady Janet came out and met you?”’ 

The woman hesitated, and looked at Julian. 

“‘T hardly know whether I ought to tell you, 


miss.”’ 
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Julian turned away to leave the library. Mercy 
stopped him by a motion of her hand. 

‘“‘You know that I shall not get you into any 
trouble,’’ she said to the maid. ‘‘And you may 
speak quite safely before Mr. Julian Gray.” 

Thus re-assured, the maid spoke. 

“To own the truth, miss, I heard Mr. Holm- 
croft in my lady’s room. His voice sounded as if 
he was angry. I may say they were both angry 
—Mr. Holmcroft and my lady.’’ (She turned to 
Julian.) ‘‘And just before her ladyship came 
out, sir, I heard your name, as if it was you they 
were having words about. I can’t say exactly 
what it was; I hadn’t time to hear. And I 
didn’t listen, miss; the door was ajar; and the 
voices were so loud nobody could help hearing 
them.”’ 

It was useless to detain the woman any longer. 
Having given her leave to withdraw, Mercy 
turned to Julian. 

‘“Why were they quarreling about you?’’ she 
asked. 

Julian pointed to the unopened letter in her 
hand. 

‘““The answer to your question may be there,” 
he said. ‘‘Read the letter while you have the 
chance. And if I can advise you, say so at 
once.”’ 

With a strange reluctance she opened the en- 


velope. With a sinking heart she read the lines 


in which Lady Janet, as ‘‘mother and friend,’ 
commanded her absolutely to suppress the con- 
fession which she had pledged herself to make 


ee 
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in the sacred interests of justice and truth. <A 
low cry of despair escaped her, as the cruel com- 
plication in her position revealed itself in all its 
unmerited hardship. ‘‘Oh, Lady Janet, Lady 
Janet!’ she thought, ‘‘there was but one trial 
more left in my hard lot—and it comes to me 
from you!” _ 

She handed the letter to Julian. He took it 
from herinsilence. His pale complexion turned 
paler still as he read it. His eyes rested on her 
compassionately as he handed it back. 

‘To my mind,”’ he said, ‘‘ Lady Janet herself 
sets all further doubt at rest. Her letter tellsme 
what she wanted when she sent for Horace, and 
why my name was mentioned between them.”’ 

“*Tell me!’’ cried Mercy, eagerly. 

He did not immediately answer her. He sat 
down again in the chair by her side, and pointed 
to the letter. 

‘‘Has Lady Janet shaken your resolution?’’ 
he asked. 

‘She has strengthened my resolution,’? Mercy 
answered, ‘‘She has added a new bitterness to 
my remorse.”’ 

She did not mean it harshly, but the reply 
sounded harshly in Julian’s ears. It stirred the 
generous impulses, which were the strongest im- 
pulses in his nature. He who had once pleaded 
with Mercy for compassionate consideration for 
herself now pleaded with her for compassionate 
consideration for Lady Janet. With persuasive 
gentleness he drew a little nearer, and laid his 
hand on her arm. 
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“Don’t judge her harshly,’ he said. ‘“She 
is wrong, miserably wrong. She has recklessly 
degraded herself; she has recklessly tempted 
you. Still, is it generous—is it even just—to 
hold her responsible for deliberate sin? She is 
at the close of her days; she can feel no new 
affection; she can never replace you. View her 
position in that light, and you will see (as I see) 
that itis no base motive which has led her astray. 
Think of her wounded heart and her wasted life 
—and say to yourself forgivingly, She loves me!”’ 

Mercy’s eyes filled with tears. 

“‘T do say it!’’ she answered. ‘‘Not forgiv- 
ingly—it is J who have need of forgiveness. I 
say it gratefully when I think of her—I say it 
with shame and sorrow when I think of myself.’’ 

He took her hand for the first time. He looked, 
guiltlessly looked, at her downcast face. He 
spoke as he had spoken at the memorable in- 
terview between them which had made a new 
woman of her. 

“I can imagine no crueler trial,’’ he said, 
‘than the trial that is now before you. The 
benefactress to whom you owe everything asks 
nothing from you but your silence. The person 
whom you have wronged is no longer present to 
stimulate your resolution to speak. Horace him- 
self (unless I am entirely mistaken) will not hold 
you to the explanation that you have promised. 
The temptation to keep your false position in this 
house is, I do not scruple to say, all but irresist- 
ible. Sister and friend! can you still justify 
my faith in you? Will you still own the truth, 


——— 
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without the base fear of discovery to drive you 
to it?”’ 

She lifted her head, with the steady light of 
resolution shining again in her grand, gray eyes. 
Her low, sweet voice answered him, without a 
faltering note in it, 

Y Laywill b? 

“You will do justice to the woman whom you 
have wronged—unworthy as she is; powerless 
as she is to expose you?”’ 

**T will!” 

‘*You will sacrifice everything you have gained 
by the fraud to the sacred duty of atonement? 
You will suffer anything —even though you 
offend the second mother who has loved you 
and sinned for you—rather than suffer the 
degradation of yourself?”’ 

Her hand closed firmly on his. Again, and 
for the last time, she answered, 

“T will!” 

His voice had not trembled yet. It failed him 
now. His next words were spoken in faint whis- 
pering tones—to himself; not to her. 

“Thank God for this day!’ he said. ‘‘I have 
been of some service to one of the noblest of God’s 
creatures !”’ 

Some subtle influence, as he spoke, passed from 
hishandtohers. It trembled through her nerves; 
it entwined itself mysteriously with the finest 
sensibilities in her nature; it softly opened her 
heart to a first vague surmising of the devotion 
that she had inspired in him. A faint glow of 
color, lovely in its faintness, stole over her face 
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andneck. Her breathing quickened tremblingly. 
She drew her hand away from him, and sighed 
when she had released it. 

He rose suddenly to his feet and left her, with- 
out a word or a look, walking slowly down the 
length of the room. When he turned and came 
back to her, his face was composed; he was 
master of himself again. 


Mercy was the first to speak. She turned the 
conversation from herself by reverting to the pro- 
ceedings in Lady Janet’s room. 

‘You spoke of Horace just now,’’ she said, 
‘tin terms which surprised me. You appeared to 
think that he would not hold me to my explana- 
tion. Is that one of the conclusions which you 
draw from Lady Janet’s letter?” 

‘‘Most assuredly,’’ Julian answered. ‘‘You 
will see the conclusion as I see it if we return 
for a moment to Grace Roseberry’s departure 
from the house.’’ 

Mercy interrupted him there. ‘Can you 
guess,’’? she asked, “Show Lady Janet prevailed 
upon her to go?” 

‘“‘T hardly like to own it,’’ said Julian. ‘‘There 
is an expression in the letter which suggests to 
me that Lady Janet has offered her money, and 
that she has taken the bribe.”’ 

‘‘Oh, I can’t think that!” 

“Let us return to Horace. Miss Roseberry 
once out of the house, but one serious obstacle 
is left in Lady Janet’s way. That obstacle is 
Horace Holmceroft.”’ 
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**How is Horace an obstacle?’’ 

‘*He is an obstacle in this sense. He is under 
an engagement to marry you in a week’s time; 
and Lady Janet is determined to keep him (as 
she is determined to keep every one else) in igno- 
rance of the truth. She will do that without 
scruple. But the inbred sense of honor in her 
is not utterly silenced yet. She cannot, she dare 
not, let Horace make you his wife under the 
false impression that you are Colonel Roseberry’s 
daughter. You see the situation? On the one 
hand, she won’t enlighten him. On the other 
hand, she cannot allow him to marry you blind- 
fold. In this emergency what is she to do? 
There is but one alternative that I can discover. 
She must persuade Horace (or she must irritate 
Horace) into acting for himself, and breaking off 
the engagement on his own responsibility.”’ 

Mercy stopped him. ‘‘Impossible!’’ she cried, 
warmly. ‘‘Impossible!”’ 

“Look again at her letter,’’ Julian rejoined. 
**It tells you plainly that you need fear no em- 
barrassment when you next meet Horace. If 
words mean anything, those words mean that 
he will not claim from you the confidence which 
you have promised to repose in him. On what 
condition is it possible for him to abstain from 
doing that? On the one condition that you have 
ceased to represent the first and foremost interest 
of his life.”’ i 

Mercy still held firm. ‘*You are wronging 
Lady Janet,’’ she said. 

Julian smiled sadly. 
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“Try to look at it,’’ he answered, ‘‘from Lady 
Janet’s point of view. Do you suppose she sees 
anything derogatory to her in attempting to break 
off the marriage? I will answer for it, she be- 
lieves she is doing you a kindness. In one sense 
it would be a kindness to spare you the shame 
of a humiliating confession, and to save you 
(possibly) from being rejected to your face by 
the man you love. In my opinion, the thing is 
done already. I have reasons of my own for be- 
lieving that my aunt will succeed far more easily 
than she could anticipate. Horace’s temper will 
help her.’’ 

Mercy’s mind began to yield to him, in spite 
of herself. 

‘“What do you mean by Horace’s temper?’’ 
she inquired. 

““Must you ask me that?’’ he said, drawing 
back a little from her. 

**T must.”’ 

“‘T mean by Horace’s temper, Horace’s un- 
worthy distrust of the interest that I feel in 
you.”’ 

She instantly understood him. And more than 
that, she secretly admired him for the scrupulous 
delicacy with which he had expressed himself. 
Another man would not have thought of spar- 
ing her in that way. Another man would have 
said, plainly, ‘‘ Horace is jealous of me.’’ 

Julian did not wait for her to answer him. 
He considerately went on. 

“For the reason that I have just mentioned,”’ 
he said, ‘‘Horace will be easily irritated into 
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taking a course which, in his calmer moments, 
nothing would induce him to adopt. Until I 
heard what your maid said to you I had thought 
(for your sake) of retiring before he joined you 
-here. Now I know that my name has been in- 
troduced, and has made mischief upstairs, I feel 
the necessity (for your sake again) of meeting 
Horace and his temper face to face before you 
see him. Let me, if I can, prepare him to hear 
you without any angry feeling in his mind toward 
you. Do you object to retire to the next room 
for a few minutes in the event of his coming 
back to the library ?”’ 

Mercy’s courage instantly rose with the emer- 
gency. She refused to leave the two men 
together. 

“‘Don’t think me insensible to your kindnesgs,”’ 
she said. ‘‘If I leave you with Horace I may ex- 
pose you to insult. I refuse to do that. What 
makes you doubt his coming back?’’ 

“‘His prolonged absence makes me doubt it,’’ 
Julian replied. ‘‘In my belief, the marriage is 
broken off. He may go as Grace Roseberry has 
gone. You may never see him again.”’ 

The instant the opinion was uttered, it was 
practically contradicted by the man himself. 
Horace opened the library door. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
THE CONFESSION. 


He stopped just inside the door. His first look 
was for Mercy; his second look was for Julian. 
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‘“‘T knew it!’ he said, with an assumption of 
sardonic composure. ‘‘If I could only have per- 
suaded Lady Janet to bet, I should have won a 
hundred pounds.’? Headvanced to Julian, with 
a sudden change from irony to anger. ‘‘ Would 
you like to hear what the bet was?’’ he asked. 

“I should prefer seeing you able to control 
yourself in the presence of this lady,’’? Julian 
answered, quietly. 

“IT offered to lay Lady Janet two hundred 
pounds to one,’’ Horace proceeded, ‘‘that I 
should find you here, making love to Miss 
Roseberry behind my back.” 

Mercy interfered before Julian could reply. 

**Tf you cannot speak without insulting one of 
us,’’? she said, ‘‘permit me to request that you 
will not address yourself to Mr. Julian Gray.’’ 

Horace bowed to her witha mockery of respect. 

**Pray don’t alarm yourself—I am pledged to 
be scrupulously civil to both of you,”’ he said. 
““Lady Janet only allowed me to leave her on 
condition of my promising to behave with per- 
fect politeness. What else can I do? I have 
two privileged people to deal with—a parson and 
awoman. The parson’s profession protects him, 
and the woman’s sex protects her. You have 
got me at a disadvantage, and you both of you 
know it. I beg to apologize if I have forgotten 
the clergyman’s profession and the lady’s sex.”’ 

‘“You have forgotten more than that,’ said 
Julian. ‘You have forgotten that you were 
born a gentleman and bred a man of honor. So 
far as | am concerned, I don’t ask you to remem- 
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ber that I am a clergyman—I obtrude my pro- 
fession on nobody—I only ask you to remember 
your birth and your breeding. It is quite bad 
enough to cruelly and unjustly suspect an old 
friend who has never forgotten what he owes 
to you and to himself. But it is still more un- 
worthy of you to acknowledge those suspicions 
in the hearing of a woman whom your own 
choice has doubly bound you to respect.” 

He stopped. The two eyed each other fora 
moment in silence. 

It was impossible for Mercy to look at them, 
as she was looking now, without drawing the 
inevitable comparison between the manly force 
and dignity of Julian and the womanish malice 
and irritability of Horace. <A last faithful im- 
pulse of loyalty toward the man to whom she 
had been betrothed impelled her to part them, 
before Horace had hopelessly degraded himself 
in her estimation by contrast with Julian. 

“You had better wait to speak to me,’’ she said 
to him, ‘‘until we are alone.’’ 

“‘Certainly,’’ Horace answered, with a sneer, 
‘if Mr. Julian Gray will permit it.” 

Mercy turned to Julian, with a look which 
said plainly, ‘‘Pity us both, and leave us!”’ 

“Do you wish me to go?”’ he asked. 

‘« Add to all your other kindnesses to me,’’ she 
answered. ‘‘Wait for me in that room.,”’ 

She pointed to the door that led into the din- 
ing-room. Julian hesitated. 

“‘You promise to let me know it if I can be of 
the smallest service to you?’’ he said. 
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“Yes, yes!’’ She followed him as he with- 
drew, and added, rapidly, in a whisper, ‘‘Leave 
the door ajar!”’ 

He made no answer. As she returned to 
Horace he entered the dining-room. ‘The one 
concession he could make to her he did make. 
He closed the door so noiselessly that not even 
her quick hearing could detect that he had shut 
it. 

Mercy spoke to Horace, without waiting to let 
him speak first. 

‘‘T have promised you an explanation of my 
conduct,’’ she said, in accents that trembled a 
little in spite of herself. ‘‘I am ready to perform 
my promise.”’ 

“*] have a question to ask you before you do 
that,’? herejoined. ‘‘Can you speak the truth?’’ 

‘‘T am waiting to speak the truth.”’ 

**T will give you an opportunity. Are you or 
are you not in love with Julian Gray?”’ 

“*You ought to be ashamed to ask the question!’ 

**Ts that your only answer?”’ 

“‘T have never been unfaithful to you, Horace, 
even in thought. If I had not been true to you, 
should I feel my position as you see I feel it now?’’ 

He smiled bitterly. ‘‘I have my own opinion 
of your fidelity and of his honor,’’ hesaid. ‘*‘You 
couldn’t even send him into the next room with- 
out whispering to him first. Never mind that 
now. At least you know that Julian Gray is in 
love with you.”’ 

‘‘Mr. Julian Gray has never breathed a word 
of it to me.”’ 
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**A man can show a woman that he loves her, 
without saying it in words.’’ 

Mercy’s power of endurance began to fail her. 
Not even Grace Roseberry had spoken more in- 
sultingly to her of Julian than Horace was speak- 
ing now. ‘‘Whoever says that of Mr. Julian 
Gray, lies!’’ she answered, warmly. 

“Then Lady Janet lies,’? Horace retorted. 

‘“‘Lady Janet never said it! Lady Janet is 
incapable of saying it!”’ 

‘*She may not have said it in so many words; 
but she never denied it when J said it. I re- 
minded her of the time when Julian Gray first 
heard from me that I was going to marry you: 
he was so overwhelmed that he was barely cap- 
able of being civil tome. Lady Janet was pres- 
ent, and could not deny it. I asked her if she 
had observed, since then, signs of a confidential 
understanding between you two. She could not 
deny the signs. I asked if she had ever found 
you two together. She could not deny that she 
had found you together, this very day, under 
circumstances which justified suspicion. Yes! 
yes! Look as angry as you like! you don’t 
know what has been going on upstairs. Lady 
Janet is bent on breaking off our engage- 
ment—and Julian Gray is at the bottom of 
ata; 

As to Julian, Horace was utterly wrong. But 
as to Lady Janet, he echoed the warning words 
which Julian himself had spoken to Mercy. She 
was staggered, but she still held to her own opin- 
ion. ‘‘I don’t believe it,’’ she said, firmly. 
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He advanced a step, and fixed his angry eyes 
on her searchingly. 

“Do you know why Lady Janet sent for me?”’ 
he asked. . 

ce No. > 

“Then I will tell you. Lady Janet isa stanch 
friend of yours, there is no denying that. She 
wished -to inform me that she had altered her 
mind about your promised explanation of your 
conduct. She said, ‘Reflection has convinced 
me that no explanation is required; I have laid 
my positive commands on my adopted daughter 
that no explanation shall take place.’ Has she 
done that?”’ 

SOV aaa 

‘“Now observe! I waited till she had finished, 
and then I said, ‘What have I to do with this?’ 
Lady Janet has one merit—she speaks out. ‘You 
are to do as I do,’ she answered. ‘You are to 
consider that no explanation is required, and you 
are to consign the whole matter to oblivion from 
this time forth.’ ‘Are you serious?’ I asked. 
‘Quite serious.’ ‘In that case I have to inform 
your ladyship that you insist on more than you 
may suppose: you insist on my breaking my en- 
gagement to Miss Roseberry. Either I am to 
have the explanation that she has promised me, 
or I refuse to marry her.’ How do you think 
Lady Janet took that? She shut up her lips, 
and she spread out her hands, and she looked at 
me as much as to say, ‘Just as you please! Re- 
fuse if you like; it’s nothing to me!’ ”’ 

He paused for a moment. Mercy remained 
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silent, on her side: she foresaw what was com- 
ing. Mistaken in supposing that Horace had 
left the house, Julian had, beyond all doubt, 
been equally in error in concluding that he had 
been entrapped into breaking off the engagement 
upstairs. 

**Do you understand me so far?’’ Horace asked. 

**T understand you perfectly.’’ 

**T will not trouble you much longer,”’ he re- 
sumed. ‘I said to Lady Janet, ‘Be so good as 
to answer me in plain words. Do you still insist 
on closing Miss Roseberry’s lips?’ ‘TI still insist,’ 
she answered. ‘No explanation is required. If 
you are base enough to suspect your betrothed 
wife, I am just enough to believe in my adopted 
daughter.’ I replied—and I beg you will give 
your best attention to what I am now going to 
say—lI replied to that, ‘It is not fair to charge 
me with suspecting her. I don’t understand her 
confidential relations with Julian Gray, and I 
don’t understand her language and conduct in 
the presence of the police officer. I claim it as 
my right to be satisfied on both those points—in 
the character of the man who is to marry her.’ 
There was my answer. I spare you all that fol- 
lowed. I only repeat what I said to Lady Janet. 
She has commanded you to be silent. If you 
obey her commands, I owe it to myself and I 
owe it to my family to release you from your en- 
gagement. Choose between your duty to Lady 
Janet and your duty to Me.”’ 

He had mastered his temper at last: he spoke : 
with dignity, and he spoke to the point. His 
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position was unassailable; he claimed nothing 
but his right. 

‘“My choice was made,’? Mercy answered, 
“when I gave you my promise upstairs.” 

She waited a little, struggling to control her- 
self on the brink of the terrible revelation that 
was coming. Her eyes dropped before his; her 
heart beat faster and faster; but she struggled 
bravely. With a desperate courage she faced 
the position. ‘‘If you are ready to listen,’’ she 
went on, ‘“‘I am ready to tell you why I insisted 
on having the police officer sent out of the house.”’ 

Horace held up his hand warningly. 

‘Stop!’ he said; ‘“‘that is not all.”’ 

His infatuated jealousy of Julian (fatally mis- 
interpreting her agitation) distrusted her at the 
very outset. She had limited herself to clearing 
up the one question of her interference with the 
officer of justice. The other question of her re- 
lations with Julian she had deliberately passed 
over. Horace instantly drew his own ungenerous 
conclusion. 

‘‘Let us not misunderstand one another,’’ he 
said. ‘‘The explanation of your conduct in the 
other room is only one of the explanations which 
youowe me. You have something else to account 
for. Let us begin with that, if you please.’’ 

She looked at him in unaffected surprise. 

‘“What else have I to account for?’’ she asked. 

He again repeated his reply to Lady Janet. 

“‘T have told you already,’’ he said. ‘‘I don’t 
understand your confidential relations with Julian 
Gray.’’ if 
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Mercy’s color rose; Mercy’s eyes began to 
brighten. 

“Don’t return to that!’’ she cried, with an irre- 
pressible outbreak of disgust. ‘‘Don’t, for God’s 
sake, make me despise you at such a moment as 
this! ”’ 

His obstinacy only gathered fresh encourage- 
ment from that appeal to his better sense. 

‘*T insist on returning to it.”’ 

She had resolved to bear anything from him— 
as her fit punishment for the deception of which 
she had been guilty. But it was not in woman- 
hood (at the moment when the first words of her 
confession were trembling on her lips) to endure 
Horace’s unworthy suspicion of her. She rose 
from her seat and met his eye firmly. 

“‘T refuse to degrade myself, and to degrade 
Mr. Julian Gray, by answering you,”’ she said. 

“‘Consider what you are doing,’’ he rejoined. 
‘‘Change your mind, before it is too late!’’ 

““You have had my reply.”’ 

Those resolute words, that steady resistance, 
seemed toinfuriate him. He caught her roughly 
by the arm. 

‘‘You are as false as hell!” he cried. ‘‘It’s 
all over between you and me!”’ 

The loud threatening tone in which he had 
spoken penetrated through the closed door of 
the dining-room. The door instantly opened. 
Julian returned to the library. 

He had just set foot in the room, when there 
was a knock at the other door—the door that 
opened on the hall. One o* the men-servants 
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appeared, with a telegraphic message in his 
hand. Mercy was the first to see it. It was 
the Matron’s answer to the letter which she had 
sent to the Refuge. 

“For Mr. Julian Gray?” she asked. 

<s Vosieiningas 

‘*Give it to me.”’ 

She signed to the man to withdraw, and herself 
gave the telegram to Julian. ‘‘It is addressed 
to you, at my request,’’? she said. ‘‘You will 
recognize the name of the person who sends it, 
and you will find a message in it for me.”’ 

Horace interfered before Julian could open the 
telegram. 

‘‘Another private understanding between 
you!’’ he said. ‘‘Give me that telegram.’’ 

Julian looked at him with quiet contempt. 

*‘Tt is directed to Me,’’? he answered —and 
opened the envelope. 

The message inside was expressed in these 
terms: ‘‘I am as deeply interested in her as 
you are. Say that I have received her letter, 
and that I welcome her back to the Refuge with 
all my heart. I have business this evening in 
the neighborhood. I will call for her myself at 
Mablethorpe House.”’ 

The message explained itself. Of her own 
free-will she had made the expiation complete! 
Of her own free-will she was going back to the 
martyrdom of her old life! Bound as he knew 
himself to be to let no compromising word or 
action escape him in the presence of Horace, the 
irrepressible expression of Julian’s admiration 
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glowed in his eyes as they rested on Mercy. 
Horace detected the look. He sprang forward 
and tried to snatch the telegram out of Julian’s 
hand. 

““Give it to me!”’ he said. ‘‘I will have it!”’ 

Julian silently put him back at arms-length. 

Maddened with rage, he lifted his hand threat- 
eningly. ‘‘Give it to me!’’ he repeated between 
his set teeth, ‘‘or it will be the worse for you!”’ 

“Give it to me/’’ said Mercy, suddenly plac- 
ing herself between them. 

Julian gave it. She turned, and offered it to 
Horace, looking at him with a steady eye, hold- 
ing it out to him with a steady hand. 

“‘Read it,’’ she said. 

Julian’s generous nature pitied the man who 
had insulted him. Julian’s great heart only 
remembered the friend of former times. 

“Spare him!’’ he said to Mercy. ‘‘Remember 
he is unprepared.”’ 

She neither answered nor moved. Nothing 
stirred the horrible torpor of her resignation to 
her fate. She knew that the time had come. 

Julian appealed to Horace. 

“Don’t read it!’’ he cried. ‘‘Hear what she 
has to say to you first! ”’ 

Horace’s hand answered him with a contempt- 
uous gesture. Horace’s eyes devoured, word by 
word, the Matron’s message. 

He looked up when he had read it through. 
There was a ghastly change in his face as he 


turned it on Mercy. 
She stood between the two men like a statue. 
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The life in her seemed to have died out, except 
in her eyes. Her eyes rested on Horace with a 
steady, glittering calmness. 

The silence was only broken by the low mur- 
muring of Julian’s voice. His face was hidden 
in his hands—he was praying for them. 

Horace spoke, laying his finger on the tele- 
gram. His voice had changed with the change 
in his face. The tone was low and trembling: 
no one would have i ieee a it as the tone of 
Horace’s voice. 

‘“What does this mean?’’ he said to Mercy. 
**Tt can’t be for you?”’ 

“*It vs for me.”’ 

‘*What have You to do with a Refuge?”’ 

Without a change in her face, without a move- 
ment in her limbs, she spoke the fatal words: 

‘“‘T have come from a Refuge, and I am going 
back to a Refuge. Mr. Horace Holmcroft, I am 
Mercy Merrick.”’ 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
GREAT HEART AND LITTLE HEART. 


THERE was a pause. 

The moments passed—and not one of the three 
moved. The moments passed—and not one of 
the three spoke. Insensibly the words of sup- 
plication died away on Julian’s lips. Even his 
energy failed to sustain him, tried as it now was 
by the crushing oppression of suspense. The 
first trifling movement which suggested the idea 
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of change, and which so brought with it the first 
vague sense of relief, came from Mercy. Incap- 
able of sustaining the prolonged effort of stand- 
ing, she drew back a little and took a chair. No 
outward manifestation of emotion escaped her. 
There she sat—with the death-like torpor of res- 
ignation in her face—waiting her sentence in 
silence from the man at whom she had hurled 
the whole terrible confession of the truth in one 
sentence! 

Julian lifted his head as she moved. He 
looked at Horace, and advancing a few steps, 
looked again. There was fear in his face, as he 
suddenly turned it toward Mercy. 

“Speak to him!’ he said, in a whisper. 
‘““Rouse him, before it’s too late!”’ 

She moved mechanically in her chair; she 
looked mechanically at Julian. Oe 

‘‘What more have I to say to him?’’ she 
asked, in faint, weary tones. ‘‘Did I not tell 
him everything when I told him my name?’’ 

The natural sound of her voice might have 
failed to affect Horace. The altered sound of 
it roused him. He approached Mercy’s chair, 
with a dull surprise in his face, and put his 
hand, in a weak, wavering way, on her shoulder. 
In that position he stood for a while, looking 
down at her in silence. 

The one idea in him that found its way out- 
ward to expression was the idea of Julian. 
Without moving his hand, without looking up 
from Mercy, he spoke for the first time since the 
shock had fallen on him. 
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‘‘Where is Julian?”’? he asked, very quietly. 

‘‘T am here, Horace—close by you.”’ 

‘“Will you do me a service?” 

‘Certainly. How can I help you?”’ 

He considered a little before he replied. His 
hand left Mercy’s shoulder, and went up to his 
head—then dropped at his side. His next words 
were spoken in a sadly helpless, bewildered way. 

“‘T have an idea, Julian, that I have been some- 
how to blame. I said some hard words to you. 
It was a little while since. I don’t clearly re- 
member what it was all about. My temper has 
been a good deal tried in this house; I have 
never been used to the sort of thing that goes 
on here—secrets and mysteries, and hateful low- 
lived quarrels. We have no secrets and mys- 
teries at home. And as for quarrels—ridiculous! 
My mother and my sisters are highly bred women 
(you know them); gentlewomen, in the best sense 
of the word. When I am with them I have no 
anxieties. I am not harassed at home by doubts 
of who people are, and confusion about names, 
and soon. I suspect the contrast weighs a little 
on my mind, and upsets it. They make me over- 
suspicious among them here, and it ends in my 
feeling doubts and fears that I can’t get over: 
doubts about you and fears about myself. I 
have got a fear about myself now. I want 
you to help me. Shall I make an apology 
first?”’ 

“Don’t say a word. Tell me what I cam do.”’ 

He turned his face toward Julian for the first 
time. 
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‘‘Just look at me,’ he said. ‘‘Does it strike 
you that I am at all wrong in my mind? Tell 
me the truth, old fellow.’’ 

‘Your nerves are a little shaken, Horace. 
Nothing more.”’ 

He considered again after that reply, his eyes 
remaining anxiously fixed on Julian’s face. 

““My nerves are a little shaken,’’ he repeated. 
‘‘That is true; I feel they are shaken. I should 
like, if you don’t mind, to make sure that it’s no 
worse. Will you help me to try if my memory 
is all right?’’ 

**T will do anything you like.”’ 

‘Ah! you are a good fellow, Julian—and a 
clear-headed fellow too, which is very important 
just now. Look here! I say it’s about a week 
since the troubles began in this house. Do you 
say so too?’’ 

4 ‘Yes. 92 

“The troubles came in with the coming of a 
woman from Germany, a stranger to us, who 
behaved very violently in the dining-room there. 
Am I right, so far?”’ 

“Quite right.”’ 

‘“‘The woman carried matters with a high 
hand. She claimed Colonel Roseberry —no, I 
wish to be strictly accurate—she claimed the 
late Colonel Roseberry as her father. She told 
a tiresome story about her having been robbed 
of her papers and her name by an impostor who. 
had personated her. She said the name of the 
impostor was Mercy Merrick. And she after- 
ward put the climax to it all: she pointed to the 
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lady who is engaged to be my wife, and declared 
that she was Mercy Merrick. Tell me again, is 
that right or wrong?”’ 

Julian answered him as before. He went on, 
speaking more confidently and more excitedly 
than he had spoken yet. 

‘‘Now attend to this, Julian. I am going to 
pass from my memory of what happened a week 
ago to my memory of what happened five min- 
utes since. You were present; I want to know 
if you heard it too.’”’ He paused, and, without 
taking his eyes off Julian, pointed backward to 
Mercy. ‘‘There is the lady who is engaged to 
marry me,’’ he resumed. ‘‘Did I, or did I not, 
hear her say that she had come out of a Refuge, 
and that she was going back toa Refuge? Did 
I, or did I not, hear her own to my face that her 
name was Mercy Meyrick? Answer me, Julian. 
My good friend, answer me, for the sake of old 
times.”’ 

His voice faltered as he spoke those imploring 
words. Under the dull blank of his face there 
appeared the first signs of emotion slowly fore- 
ing its way outward. The stunned mind was 
reviving faintly. Julian saw his opportunity 
of aiding the recovery, and ‘seized it. He took 
Horace gently by the arm, and pointed to Mercy. 

‘“There is your answer!’ he said. ‘‘Look!— 
and pity her.”’ 

She had not once interrupted them while they 
had been speaking: she had changed her position 
again, and that was all: There was a writing- 
table at the side of her chair; her outstretched 
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arms rested on it. Her head had dropped on 
her arms, and her face was hidden. Julian’s 
judgment had not misled him; the utter self- 
abandonment of her attitude answered Horace 
as no human language could have answered him. 
He looked ather. A quick spasm of pain passed 
across his face. He turned once more to the 
faithful friend who had forgiven him. His 
head fell on Julian’s shoulder, and he burst 
into tears. 

Mercy started wildly to her feet, and looked 
at the two men. 

“OQ God!’ she cried, ‘‘what have I done!’’ 

Julian quieted her by a motion of his hand. 

‘You have helped me to save him,”’ he said. 
‘Let his tears have their way. Wait.’ 

He put one arm round Horace to support him. 
The manly tenderness of the action, the complete 
and noble pardon of past injuries which it implied, 
touched Mercy to the heart. She went back to 
herchair, Again shame and sorrow overpowered 
her, and again she hid her face from view. 

Julian led Horace to aseat, and silently waited 
by him until he had recovered his self-control. 
He gratefully took the kind hand that had sus- 
tained him: he said, simply, almost boyishly, 
“Thank you, Julian. I am better now.”’ 

‘‘Are you composed enough to listen to what 
is said to you?”’ Julian asked. 

“Yes. Do you wish to speak to me?’’ 

Julian left him without immediately replying, 
and returned to Mercy. 

‘“‘The time has come,”’ he said. ‘‘Tell him 
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all—truly, unreservedly, as you would tell it to 
me.”’ 

She shuddered as he spoke. ‘‘Have I not told 
him enough?’’ she asked, ‘‘Do you want me 
to break his heart? Look at him! Look what 
I have done already!’’ 

Horace shrank from the ordeal as Mercy shrank 
from it. 

“No, no! Ican’t listen to it! Idaren’t listen 
to it!’’ he cried, and rose to leave the room. 

Julian had taken the good work in hand: he 
never faltered over it for an instant. Horace 
had loved her—how dearly Julian now knew 
for the first time. The bare possibility that she 
might earn her pardon if she was allowed to 
plead her own cause was a possibility still left. 
To let her win on Horace to forgive her, was 
death to the love that still filled his heart in secret. 
But he never hesitated. With a resolution whici 
the weaker man was powerless to resist, he took 
him by the arm and led him back to his place. 

‘‘Wor her sake, and for your sake, you shall 
not condemn her unheard,’’ he said to Horace, 
firmly. ‘‘One temptation to deceive you after 
another has tried her, and she has resisted them 
all. With no discovery to fear, with a letter 
from the benefactress who loves her command- 
ing her to be silent, with everything that a 
woman values in this world to lose, if she owns 
what she has done—this woman, for the truth’s 
sake, has spoken the truth. Does she deserve 
nothing at your hands in return for that? Re- 
spect her, Horace—and hear her.”’ 
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Horace yielded. Julian turned to Mercy. 

*“You have allowed me to guide you so far,”’ 
he said. ‘“‘Will you allow me to guide you - 
still?”’ 

Her eyes sank before his; her bosom rose and 
fell rapidly. His influence over her maintained 
its sway. She bowed her head in speechless 
submission. 

“Tell him,’’ Julian proceeded, in accents of 
entreaty, not of command—‘‘tell him what your 
life has been. Tell him how you were tried and 
tempted, with no friend near to speak the words 
which might have saved you. And then,’’ he 
added, raising her from the chair, ‘‘let him Judge 
you—if he can!”’ 

He attempted to lead her across the room to 
the place which Horace occupied. But her sub- 
mission had its limits. Half-way to the place 
she stopped, and refused to go further. Julian 
offered her a chair. She declined to take it. 
Standing with one hand on the back of the | 
chair, she waited for the word from Horace 
which would permit her to speak. She was re- 
signed to the ordeal. Her face was calm; her 
mind was clear. The hardest of all humilia- 
tions to endure—the humiliation of acknowledg- 
ing her name—she had passed through. Nothing 
remained but to show her gratitude to Julian by 
acceding to his wishes, and to ask pardon of 
Horace before they parted forever. In a little 
while the Matron would arrive at the house— 
and then it would be over. 

Unwillingly Horace looked at her. Their eyes 
Vol. 7 R— 
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met. He broke out suddenly with something of 
his former violence. 

“‘T can’t realize it even now!”’ hecried. “Js 
it true that you are not Grace Roseberry? Don’t 
look at me! Say in one word—Yes or No!”’ 

She answered him, humbly and sadly, ‘‘ Yes.”’ 

‘“You have done what that woman accused you 
of doing? Am I to believe that?”’ 

‘*You are to believe it, sir.”’ 

All the weakness of Horace’s character dis- 
closed itself when she made that reply. 

‘‘Infamous!”’ he exclaimed. ‘‘What excuse 
can you make for the cruel deception you have 
practiced on me? Toobad! toobad! There can 
be no excuse for you!”’ 

She accepted his reproaches with unshaken 
resignation. ‘‘I have deserved it!’’ was all she 
said to herself, ‘‘I have deserved it! ”’ 

Julian interposed once more in Mercy’s defense. 

‘*Wait till you are sure there is no excuse for 
her, Horace,’’? he said, quietly. ‘‘Grant her 
justice, if you can grant no more. I leave you 
together.”’ 

He advanced toward the door of the dining- 
room. Horace’s weakness disclosed itself once 
more. 

‘*Don’t leave me alone with her!’ he burst 
out. ‘The misery of it is more than I can bear!?’ 

Julian looked at Mercy. Her face brightened 
faintly. That momentary expression of relief 
told him how truly he would be befriending her 
if he consented to remain in the room. A posi- 
tion of retirement was offered to him by a recess 
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formed by the central bay-window of the library. 
If he occupied this place, they could see or not 
see that he was present, as their own inclinations 
might decide them, 

“T will stay with you, Horace, as long as you 
wish me to be here.”’ Having answered in those 
terms, he stopped as he passed Mercy, on his way 
to the window. His quick and kindly insight 
told him that he might still be of some service 
to her. A hint from him might show her the 
shortest and the easiest way of making her con- 
fession. Delicately and briefly he gave her the 
hint. ‘‘The first time I met you,’ he said, ‘‘I 
saw that your life had had its troubles. Let us 
hear how those troubles began.”’ 

He withdrew to his place in the recess. For 
the first time, since the fatal evening when she 
and Grace Roseberry had met in the French cot- 
tage, Mercy Merrick looked back into the purga- 
tory on earth of her past life, and told her sad 
story simply and truly in these words. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
MAGDALEN’S APPRENTICESHIP. 


“Mr. JULIAN GRAY has asked me to tell him, 
and to tell you, Mr. Holmcroft, how my troubles 
began. They began before my recollection. They 
began with my birth. . 

‘“My mother (as I have heard her say) ruined 
her prospects, when she was quite a young girl, 
by a marriage with one of her father’s servants 
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—the groom who rode out withher. Shesuffered, 
poor creature, the usual penalty of such conduct 
as hers. After ashort time she and her husband 
were separated—on the condition of her sacrific- 
ing to the man whom she had married the whole 
of the little fortune that she possessed in her own 
right. 

‘‘Gaining her freedom, my mother had to gain 
her daily bread next. Her family refused to take 
her back. She attached herself to a company of 
strolling players. 

‘‘She was earning a bare living in this way, 
when my father accidentally met with her. He 
was aman of high rank, proud of his position, 
and well known in the society of that time for 
his many accomplishments and his refined tastes. ° 
My mother’s beauty fascinated him. He took 
her from the strolling players, and surrounded 
her with every luxury that a woman could desire 
in a house of her own. 

‘**T don’t know how long they lived together. 
I only know that my father, at the time of my 
first recollections, had abandoned her. She had 
excited his suspicions of her fidelity—suspicions 
which cruelly wronged her, as she declared to 
her dying day. I believed her, because she was 
my mother. But I cannot expect others to do 
as I did—I can only repeat what she said. My 
father left her absolutely penniless. He never 
saw her again; and he refused to go to her when 
she sent to him in her last moments on earth. 

‘She was back again among the strolling play- 
ers when I first remember her. It was not an 
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unhappy time for me. I was the favorite pet 
and plaything of the poor actors. They taught 
me to sing and to dance at an age when other 
children are just beginning to learn to read. At 
five years old I was in what is called ‘the pro- 
fession,’ and had made my poor little reputation 
in booths at country fairs. As early as that, Mr. 
Holmeroft, I had begun to live under an assumed 
name—the prettiest name they could invent for 
me ‘to look well in the bills.’ It was sometimes 
a hard struggle for us, in bad seasons, to keep 
body and soul together. Learning to sing and 
dance in public often meant learning to bear 
hunger and cold in private, when I was appren- 
ticed to the stage. And yet I have lived to look 
back on my days with the strolling es ise as 
the happiest days of my life! 

‘“‘T was ten years old when the first serious 
misfortune that I can remember fell upon me. 
My mother died, worn out in the prime of her 
life. And not long afterward the strolling com- 
pany, brought to the end of its resources by a 
succession of bad seasons, was broken up. 

“‘T was left on the world, a nameless, penni- 
less outcast, with one fatal inheritance — God 
knows, I can speak of it without vanity, after 
what I have gone through!—the inheritance of 
my mother’s beauty. 

‘“My only friends were the poor starved-out 
players. Two of them (husband and wife) ob- 
tained engagements in another company, and I 
was included in the bargain. The new manager 
by whom I was employed was a drunkard and a 
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brute. One night I made a trifling mistake in 
the course of the performances—and I was sav- 
agely beaten for it. Perhaps I had inherited 
some of my father’s spirit—without, I hope, also 
inheriting my father’s pitiless nature. However 
that may be, I resolved (no matter what became 
of me) never again to serve the man who had 
beaten me. I unlocked the door of our miserable 
lodging at daybreak the next morning; and, at 
ten years old, with my little bundle in my hand, 
I faced the world alone. 

‘‘My mother had confided to me, in her last 
moments, my father’s name and the address of 
his house in London. ‘He may feel some com- 
passion for you’ (she said), ‘though he feels none 
for me: try him.’ I had a few shillings, the 
last pitiful remains of my wages, in my pocket; 
and I was not far from London. But I never 
went near my father: child as I was, I would 
have starved and died rather than goto him. I 
had loved my mother dearly; and I hated the 
man who had turned his back on her when she 
lay on her deathbed. It made no difference to 
Me that he happened to be my father. 

‘“Does this confession revolt you? ‘You look 
at me, Mr. Holmcroft, as if it did. 

“Think a little, sir. Does what I have just 
said condemn me as a heartless creature, even 
in my earliest years? What is a father to a 
child—when the child has never sat on his knee, 
and never had a kiss or a present from him? If 
we had met in the street, we should not have 
known each other. Perhaps in after-days, when 
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I was starving in London, I may have begged of 
my father without knowing it; and he may have 
thrown his daughter a penny to get rid of her, 
without knowing it either! What is there sacred 
in the relations between father and child, when 
they are such relations as these? Hven the flowers 
of the field cannot grow without light and air to 
help them! How is a child’s love to grow, with 
nothing to help it? 

‘“My small savings would have been soon 
exhausted, even if I had been old enough and 
strong enough to protect them myself. As 
things were, my few shillings were taken from 
me by gypsies. I had no reason to complain. 
They gave me food and the shelter of their tents, 
and they made me of use to them in various 
ways. After a while hard times came to the 
gypsies, as they had come to the strolling play- 
ers. Some of them were imprisoned; the rest 
were dispersed. It was the season for hop- 
gathering at the time. I got employment among 
the hop-pickers next; and that done, I went to 
London with my new friends. 

“‘T have no wish to weary and pain you by 
dwelling on this part of my childhood in detail. 
It will be enough if I tell you that I sank lower 
and lower until I ended in selling matches in 
the street. My mother’s legacy got me many a 
sixpence which my matches would never have 
charmed out of the pockets of strangers if I had 
been an ugly child. My face, which was des- 
tined to be my greatest misfortune in after-years, 
was my best friend in those days. 
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‘Tg there anything, Mr. Holmcroft, in the life 
I am now trying to describe which reminds you 
of a day when we were out walking together not 
long since? 

‘“‘T surprised and offended you, I remember; 
and it was not possible for me to explain my 
conduct at the time. Do you recollect the little 
wandering girl, with the miserable faded nose- 
gay in her hand, who ran after us, and begged 
for a half-penny? I shocked you by bursting 
out crying when the child asked us to buy her 
a bit of bread. Now you know why I was so 
sorry for her. Now you know why I offended 
you the next day by breaking an engagement 
with your mother and sisters, and going to see 
that child in her wretched home. After what I 
have confessed, you will admit that my poor lit- 
tle sister in adversity had the first claim on me. 

‘‘Let me go on. I am sorry if I have dis- 
tressed you. Let me go on. 

‘“The forlorn wanderers of the streets have (as 
I found it) one way always open to them of pre- 
senting their sufferings to the notice of their 
rich and charitable fellow- creatures. They 
have only to break the law—and they make a 
public appearance in a court of justice. If the 
circumstances connected with their offense are 
of an interesting kind, they gain a second ad- 
vantage: they are advertised all over England 
by a report in the newspapers. 

“Yes! even J have my knowledge of the law. 
I know that it completely overlooked me as long 
as I respected it. But on two different occasions 
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it became my best friend when I set it at defi- 
ance! My first fortunate offense was committed 
when I was just twelve years old. 

“It was evening time. I was half dead with 
starvation; the rain was falling; the night was 
coming on. -I begged—openly, loudly, as only a 
hungry child can beg. An old lady in a carriage 
at a shop door complained of my importunity. 
The policeman did his duty. The law gave me 
a supper and shelter at the station-house that 
night. I appeared at the police court, and, ques- 
tioned by the magistrate, I told my story truly. 
It was the every-day story of thousands of chil- 
dren like me; but it had one element of interest 
in it. I confessed to having had a father (he was 
then dead) who had been a man of rank; and I 
owned (just as openly as I owned everything else) 
that I had never applied to him for help, in re- 
sentment of his treatment of my mother. This 
incident was new, I suppose; it led to the appear- 
ance of my ‘case’ in the newspapers. The re- 
porters further served my interests by describing 
me as ‘pretty and interesting.’ Subscriptions 
were sent to the court. A benevolent married 
couple, in a respectable sphere of life, visited 
the workhouse to see me. I produced a favorable 
impression on them—especially on the wife. I 
was literally friendless; I had no unwelcome 
relatives to follow me and claim me. The wife 
was childless; the husband was a good-natured 
man. It ended in their taking me away with 
them to try me in service. ; 

“‘T have always felt the aspiration, no mat- 
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ter how low I may have fallen, to struggle up- 
ward to a position above me; to rise, in spite of 
fortune, superior to my lot in life. Perhaps 
some of my father’s pride may be at the root of 
this restless feeling in me. It seems to be a 
part of my nature. It brought me into this 
house—and it will go with me out of this house. 
Is it my curse or my blessing? I am not able to 
decide. 

*‘On the first night when I slept in my new 
home I said to myself, ‘They have taken me to 
be their servant: I will be something more than 
that —they shall end in taking me for their 
child.’ Before I had been a week in the house 
I was the wife’s favorite companion in the ab- 
sence of her husband at his place of business. 
She was a highly accomplished woman, greatly 
her husband’s superior in cultivation, and, un- 
fortunately for herself, also his superior in years. 
The love was all on her side. Excepting cer- 
tain occasions on which he roused her jealousy, 
they lived together on sufficiently friendly 
terms. She was one of the many wives who re- 
sign themselves to be disappointed in their hus- 
bands—and he was one of the many husbands 
who never know what their wives really think 
of them. Her one great happiness was in teach- 
ing me. I was eager to learn; I made rapid 
progress. At my pliant age I soon acquired the 
refinements of language and manner which char- 
acterized my mistress. It is only the truth to 
say that the cultivation which has made me cap- 
able of personating a lady was her work. 
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‘For three happy years I lived uuder that 
friendly roof. I was between fifteen and six- 
teen years of age, when the fatal inheritance 
from my mother cast its first shadow on my life. 
One miserable day the wife’s motherly love for 
me changed in an instant to the jealous hatred 
that never forgives. Can you guess the reason? 
The husband fell in love with me. 

‘*T was innocent; I was blameless. He owned 
it himself to the clergyman who was with him 
at his death. By that time years had passed. 
It was too late to justify me. 

‘*He was at an age (when I was under his care) 
when men are usually supposed to regard women 
with tranquillity, if not with indifference. It 
had been the habit of years with me to look on 
him as my second father. In my innocent 
ignorance of the feeling which really inspired 
him, I permitted him to indulge in little pater- 
nal familiarities with me, which inflamed his 
guilty passion. His wife discovered him—not 
I. No words can describe my astonishment and 
my horror when the first outbreak of her indig- 
nation forced on me the knowledge of the truth. 
On my knees I declared myself guiltless, On 
my knees I implored her to do justice to my pur- 
ity and my youth. At other times the sweetest 
and the most considerate of women, jealousy 
had now transformed her to a perfect fury. She 
accused me of deliberately encouraging him; she 
declared she would turn me out of the house 
with her own hands. Like other easy-tempered 
men, her husband had reserves of anger in him 
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which it was dangerous to provoke. When his 
wife lifted her hand against me, he lost all self- 
control, on his side. He openly told her that 
life was worth nothing to him without me. He 
openly avowed his resolution to go with me 
when I left the house. The maddened woman 
seized him by the arm—I saw that, and saw no 
more. Iran out into the street, panic-stricken. 
A cab was passing. I got into it before he could 
open the house door, and drove to the only place 
of refuge I could think of—a small shop, kept 
by the widowed sister of one of our servants. 
Here I obtained shelter for the night. The 
next day he discovered me. He made his vile 
proposals; he offered me the whole of his fort- 
une; he declared his resolution, say what I might, 
to return the next day. That night, by help of 
the good woman who had taken care of me— 
under cover of the darkness, as if J had been to 
blame !—I was secretly removed to the East End 
of London, and placed under the charge of a 
trustworthy person who lived, in a very humble 
way, by letting lodgings. 

“‘Here, in a little back garret at the top of the 
house, I was thrown again on the world—at an 
age when it was doubly perilous for me to be left 
to my own resources to earn the bread I ate and 
the roof that covered me. 

‘“‘T claim no credit to myself—young as I was, 
placed as I was between the easy life of Vice and 
the hard life of Virtue—for acting as I did. The 
man simply horrified me: my natural impulse 
was to escape from him. But let it be remem- 
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bered, before I approach the saddest part of my 
sad story, that I was an innocent girl, and that 
I was at least not to blame. 

*“‘Forgive me for dwelling as I have done on 
my early years. I shrink from speaking of the 
events that are still to come. 

‘*In losing the esteem of my first benefactress, 
_I had, in my friendless position, lost all hold on 
an honest life—except the one frail hold of 
needle-work. The only reference of which I 
could now dispose was the recommendation of 
me by my landlady to a place of business which 
largely employed expert needle-women. It is 

needless for me to tell you how miserably work 
of that sort is remunerated: you have read about 
it in the newspapers. As long as my health 
lasted I contrived to live and to keep out of debt. 

Few girls could have resisted as long as I did 
the slowly-poisoning influences of crowded work- 
* rooms, insufficient nourishment, and almost total 
privation of exercise. My life as a child had been 
a life in the open air: it had helped to strengthen 
a constitution naturally hardy, naturally free 
from all taint of hereditary disease. But my 
time came at last. Under the cruel stress laid 
on it my health gave way. I was struck down 
by low fever, and sentence was pronounced on 
me by my fellow-lodgers: ‘Ah, poor thing, her 
troubles will soon be at an end!’ 

“The prediction might have proved true—I 
might never have committed the errors and en- 
dured the sufferings of after years—if I had 
fallen ill in another house. 
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‘But it was my good, or my evil, fortune—I 
dare not say which—to have interested in myself 
and my sorrows an actress at a suburban theatre, 
who occupied the room under mine. Except 
when her stage duties took her away for two or 
three hours in the evening, this noble creature 
never left my bedside. Ill as she could afford it, 
her purse paid my inevitable expenses while I 
lay helpless. The landlady, moved by her ex- 
ample, accepted half the weekly rent of my 
room. The doctor, with the Christian kindness 
of his profession, would take no fees. All that 
the tenderest care could accomplish was lavished 
on me; my youth and my constitution did the 
rest. I struggled back to life—and then I took 
up my needle again. 

‘It may surprise you that I should have failed 
(having an actress for my dearest friend) to use — 
the means of introduction thus offered to me to 
try the stage—especially as my childish training 
had given me, in some small degree, a familiar- 
ity with the Art. 

‘“‘T had only one motive for shrinking from an 
appearance at the theatre—but it was strong 
enough to induce me to submit to any alternative 
that remained, no matter how hopeless it might 
be. If I showed myself on the public stage, my 
discovery by the man from whom IT had escaped 
would be only a question of time. I knew him 
to be habitually a play-goer and a subscriber to 
a theatrical newspaper. I had even heard him 
speak of the theatre to which my friend was 
attached, and compare it advantageously with 
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places of amusement of far higher pretensions. 
Sooner or later, if I joined the company, he 
would be certain to go and see ‘the new actress.’ 
The bare thought of it reconciled me to return- 
ing tomy needle. Before I was strong enough 
to endure the atmosphere of the crowded work- 
room I obtained permission, as a favor, to re- 
sume my occupation at home. 

‘‘Surely my choice was the choice of a virtu- 
ous girl? And yet the day when I returned to 
my needle was the fatal day of my life. 

**T had now not only to provide for the wants 
of the passing hour—I had my debts to pay. It 
was only to be done by toiling harder than ever, 
and by living more poorly than ever. I soon 
paid the penalty, in my weakened state, of lead- 
ing such a life as this. One evening my head 
turned suddenly giddy ; my heart throbbed fright- 
fully. I managed to open the window, and to 
let the fresh air into the room, and I felt better. 
But I was not sufficiently recovered to be able 
to thread my needle. I thought to myself, ‘If 
I go out for half an hour, a little exercise may 
put me right again.’ I had not, as I suppose, 
been out more than ten minutes when the attack 
from which I had suffered in my room was re- 
-newed. There was no shop near in which I 
could take refuge. I tried to ring the bell of 
the nearest house door. Before I could reach it 
I fainted in the street. 

‘“‘How long hunger and weakness left me at 
the mercy of the first stranger who might pass 
by, it is impossible for me to say. 
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‘When I partially recovered my senses I was 
conscious of being under shelter somewhere, and 
of having a wine-glass containing some cordial 
drink held to my lips by a man. I managed to 
swallow—lI don’t know how little, or how much. 
The stimulant had a very strange effect on me. 
Reviving me at first, it ended in stupefying me. 
I lost my senses once more. 

‘‘When I next recoveréd myself, the day was 
breaking. I was in a bed in a strange room. 
A nameless terror seized me. I called out. Three 
or four women came in, whose faces betrayed, 
even to my inexperienced eyes, the shameless 
infamy of their lives. I started up in the bed. 
I implored them to tell me where I was, and 
what had happened— 

‘Spare me! I can say no more. Not long 
since you heard Miss Roseberry call me an out- 
cast from the streets. Now you know—as God 
is my judge I am speaking the truth !—now you 
know what made me an outcast, and in what 
measure I deserved my disgrace.”’ 


Her voice faltered, her resolution failed her, 
for the first time. 

‘“Give me a few minutes,’’ she said, in low, 
pleading tones. ‘“‘If I try to go on now, lam 
afraid I shall ery.” 

She took the chair which Julian had placed 
for her, turning her face aside so that neither 
of the men could see it. One of her hands was 
pressed over her bosom, the other hung listlessly 
at her side. 
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Julian rose from the place that he had occu- 
pied. Horace neither moved nor spoke. His 
head was on his breast: the traces of tears on 
his cheeks owned mutely that she had touched 
his heart. Would he forgive her? Julian 
passed on, and approached Mercy’s chair. 

In silence he took the hand which hung at 
her side. In silence he lifted it to his lips and 
kissed it, as her brother might have kissed it. 
She started, but she never looked up. Some 
strange fear of discovery seemed to possess her. 
‘*Horace?’’ she whispered, timidly. Julian 
made no reply. He went back to his place, 
and allowed her to think it was Horace. 

The sacrifice was immense enough—feeling 
toward her as he felt—to be worthy of the 
man who made it. 

A few minutes had been all she asked for. 
In a few minutes she turned toward them again. 
Her sweet voice was steady once more; her eyes 
rested softly on Horace as she went on. 

‘‘What was it possible for a friendless girl in 
my position to do, when the full knowledge of 
the outrage had been revealed to me? 

“Tf IT had possessed near and dear relatives to 
protect and advise me, the wretches into whose 
hands I had fallen might have felt the penalty 
of the law. I knew no more of the formalities 
which set the law in motion than a child. But 
I had another alternative (you will say). Chari- 
table societies would have received me and helped 
me, if I had stated my case to them. I knew no 
more of the charitable societies than I knew of 
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the law. At least, then, I might have gone back 
to the honest people among whom I had lived? 
When I received my freedom, after the interval 
of some days, I was ashamed to go back to the 
honest people. Helplessly and hopelessly, with- 
out sin or choice of mine, I drifted, as thousands 
of other women have drifted, into the life which 
set a mark on me for the rest of my days. 

“Are you surprised at the ignorance which 
this confession reveals? 

‘You, who have your solicitors to inform you 
of legal remedies, and your newspapers, circu- 
lars, and active friends to sound the praises of 
charitable institutions continually in your ears 
—you, who possess these advantages, have no 
idea of the outer world of ignorance in which 
your lost fellow-creatures live. They know noth- 
ing (unless they are rogues accustomed to prey 
on society) of your benevolent schemes to help 
them. The purpose of public charities, and the 
way to discover and apply to them, ought to be 
posted at the corner of every street. What do 
we know of public dinners and eloquent sermons 
and neatly printed circulars? Every now and 
then the case of some forlorn creature (generally 
of a woman) who has committed suicide, within 
five minutes’ walk, perhaps, of an institution 
which would have opened its doors to her, ap- 
pears in the newspapers, shocks you dreadfully, 
and is then forgotten again. Take as much 
pains to make charities and asylums known 
among the people without money as are taken 
to make a new play, a new journal, or a new 
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medicine known among the people with money, 
and you will save many a lost creature who is 
perishing now. 

“You will forgive and understand me if I say 
no more of this period of my life. Let me pass 
to the new incident in my career which brought 
me for the second time before the public notice 
in a court of law. 

“Sad as my experience has been, it has not 
taught me to think ill of human nature. I had 
found kind hearts to feel for me in my former 
troubles; and I had friends—faithful, self-deny- 
ing, generous friends—among my sisters in ad- 
versity now. One of these poor women (she has 
gone, I am glad to think, from the world that 
used her so hardly) especially attracted my 
sympathies. She was the gentlest, the most 
unselfish creature I have ever met with. We 
lived together like sisters. More than once, 
in the dark hours when the thought of self- 
destruction comes to a desperate woman, the 
image of my poor devoted friend, left to suffer 
alone, rose in my mind and restrained me. 
You will hardly understand it, but even we 
had our happy days. When she or I had a 
few shillings to spare, we used to offer one 
another little presents, and enjoy our simple 
pleasure in giving and receiving as keenly as 
if we had been the most reputable women living. 

“‘One day I took my friend into a shop to buy 
her a ribbon—only a bow for her dress. She was 
to choose it, and I was to pay for it, and it was 
to be the prettiest ribbon that money could buy. 
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“The shop was full; we had to wait a little 
before we could be served. 

‘‘Next to me, as I stood at the counter with my 
companion, was a gaudily-dressed woman, look- 
ing at some handkerchiefs. The handkerchiefs 
were finely embroidered, but the smart lady was 
hard to please. She tumbled them up disdain- 
fully in a heap, and asked for other specimens 
from the stock in the shop. The man, in clear- 
ing the handkerchiefs out of the way, suddenly 
missed one. He was quite sure of it, from a pe- 
culiarity in the embroidery which made the hand- 
kerchief especially noticeable. I was poorly 
dressed, and I was close to the handkerchiefs. 
After one look at me he shouted to the superin- 
tendent: ‘Shut the door! There is a thief in 
the shop!’ 

‘““The door was closed; the lost handkerchief 
was vainly sought for on the counter and on 
the floor. A robbery had been committed; and 
I was accused of being the thief. 

‘‘T will say nothing of what I felt—I will only 
tell you what happened. 

““T was searched, and the handkerchief was 
discovered on me. The woman who had stood 
next to me, on finding herself threatened with 
discovery, had no doubt contrived to slip the 
stolen handkerchief into my pocket. Only an 
accomplished thief could have escaped detection 
in that way without my knowledge. It was 
useless, in the face of the facts, to declare my 
innocence. I had no character to appeal to. My 
friend tried to speak for me; but what was she? 
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Only a lost woman like myself. My landlady’s 
evidence in favor of my honesty produced no 
effect; it was against her that she let lodgings 
to people in my position. I was prosecuted, and 
found guilty. The tale of my disgrace is now 
complete, Mr. Holmcroft. No matter whether 
I was innocent or not, the shame of it remains 
—I have been imprisoned for theft. 

““The matron of the prison was the next person 
who took an interest in me. She reported favor- 
ably of my behavior to the authorities; and when 
I had served my time (as the phrase was among 
us) she gave mea letter to the kind friend and 
guardian of my later years—to the lady who is 
coming here to take me back with her to the 
Refuge. 

“From this time the story of my life is little 
more than the story of a woman’s vain efforts to 
recover her lost place in the world. 

‘“The matron, on receiving me into the Refuge, 
frankly acknowledged that there were terrible 
obstacles in my way. But she saw that I was 
sincere, and she felt a good woman’s sympathy 
and compassion for me. On my side, I did not - 
shrink from beginning the slow and weary jour- 
ney back again to a reputable life from the hum- 
blest starting-point—from domestic service. After 
first earning my new character in the Refuge, I 
obtained a trial in a respectable house. I worked 
hard, and worked uncomplainingly; but my 
mother’s fatal legacy was against me from the 
first. My personal appearance excited remark; 
my manners and habits were not the manners 
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and habits of the women among whom my lot 
was cast. I tried one place after another—al- 
ways with the same results. Suspicion and 
jealousy I could endure; but I was defenseless 
when curiosity assailed me in its turn. Sooner 
or later inquiry led to discovery. Sometimes 
the servants threatened to give warning in a 
body —and I was obliged to go. Sometimes, 
where there was a young man in the family, 
scandal pointed at me and at him—and again I 
was obliged to go. If you care to know it, Miss 
Roseberry can tell you the story of those sad 
days. I confided it to her on the memorable 
night when we met in the French cottage; I 
have no heart repeat it now. After a while I 
wearied of the hopeless struggle. Despair laid 
its hold on me—lI lost all hope in the mercy of 
God. More than once I walked to one or other 
of the bridges, and looked over the parapet at 
the river, and said to myself, ‘Other women have 
done it: why shouldn’t I?’ 

*“You saved me at that time, Mr. Gray—as 
you have saved me since. I was one of your 
‘congregation when you preached in the chapel 
of the Refuge. You reconciled others besides 
me to our hard pilgrimage. In their name and 
in mine, sir, I thank you. 

‘*T forget how long it was after the bright day 
when you comforted and sustained us that the 
war broke out between France and Germany. 
But I can never forget the evening when the 
matron sent for me into her own room and said, 
‘My dear, your life here is a wasted life. If you 
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have courage enough left to try it, I can give 
you another chance.’ 

‘I passed through a month of probation ina 
London hospital. A week after that I wore the 
red cross of the Geneva Convention—I was ap- 
pointed nurse in a French ambulance. When 
you first saw me, Mr. Holmcroft, I still had my 
nurse’s dress on, hidden from you and from 
everybody under a gray cloak. 

““You know what the next event was; you 
know how I entered this house. 

*T have not tried to make the worst of my 
trials and troubles in telling you what my life 
has been. I have honestly described it for what 
it was when I met with Miss Roseberry—a life 
without hope. May you never know the tempta- 
tion that tried me when the shell struck its victim 
in the French cottage! There she lay —dead! 
Her name was untainted. Her future promised 
me the reward which had been denied to the 
honest efforts of a penitent woman. My lost 
place in the world was offered back to me on 
the one condition that I stooped to win it by a 
fraud. I had no prospect to look forward to; I 
had no friend near to advise me and to save me; 
the fairest years of my womanhood had been 
wasted in the vain struggle to recover my good 
name. Such was my position when the possi- 
bility of personating Miss Roseberry first forced 
itself on my mind. Impulsively, recklessly— 
wickedly, if you like—I seized the opportunity, 
and let you pass me through the German lines 
under Miss Roseberry’s name. Arrived in En- 
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gland, having had time to reflect, I made my 
first and last effort to draw back before it was 
too late. I went to the Refuge, and stopped on 
the opposite side of the street, looking at it. The 
old hopeless life of irretrievable disgrace con- 
fronted me as I fixed my eyes on the familiar 
door; the horror of returning to that life was 
more than I could force myself to endure. An 
empty cab passed me atthe moment. The driver 
held up his hand. In sheer despair I stopped 
him, and when he said ‘Where to?’ in sheer 
despair again I answered, ‘Mablethorpe House.’ 

‘Of what I have suffered in secret since my 
own successful deception established me under 
Lady Janet’s care I shall say nothing. Many 
things which must have surprised you in my 
conduct are made plain to you by this time. 
You must have noticed long since that I was 
not a happy woman. Now you know why. 

‘“My confession is made; my conscience has 
spoken at last. You are released from your 
promise to me—you are free. Thank Mr. 
Julian Gray if I stand here self-accused of 
the offense that I have committed, before the 
man whom I have wronged.’’ 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
SENTENCE IS PRONOUNCED ON HER. 
It was done. The last tones of her voice died 
away in silence. 
Her eyes still rested on Horace. After hear- 
ing what he had heard, could he resist that gen- 
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tle, pleading look? Would he forgive her? A 
while since Julian had seen tears on his cheeks, 
and had believed that he felt for her. Why was 
he now silent? Was it possible that he only felt 
for himself? 

For the last time—at the crisis of her life— 
Julian spoke for her. He had never loved her 
as he loved her at that moment; it tried even his 
generous nature to plead her cause with Horace 
against himself. But he had promised her, 
_ without reserve, all the help that her truest 
friend could offer. Faithfully and manfully 
he redeemed his promise. 

“*Horace!’’ he said. 

Horace slowly looked up. Julian rose and 
approached him. 

*“‘She has told you to thank me, if her con- 
science has spoken. Thank the noble nature 
which answered when I called upon it! Own 
the priceless value of a woman who can speak 
the truth. Her heartfelt repentance is a joy 
in heaven. Shall it not plead for her on earth? 
Honor her, if you are a Christian! eel for her, 
if you are a man!”’ 

He waited. Horace never answered him. 

Mercy’s eyes turned tearfully on Julian. His 
heart was the heart that felt for her! zs words 
_were the words which comforted and pardoned 
her! When she looked back again at Horace, it 
was with an effort. His last hold on her was 
lost. In her inmost mind a thought rose unbid- 
den—a thought which was not to be repressed. 
‘‘Can I ever have loved this man?”’ 
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She advanced a step toward him; it was not 
possible, even yet, to completely forget the past. 
She held out her hand. 

He rose, on his side—without looking at her. 

‘‘Before we part forever,’’? she said to him, 
‘will you take my hand as a token that you 
forgive me?”’ 

He hesitated. He half lifted his hand. The 
next moment the generous impulse died away in 
him. In its place came the mean fear of what 
might happen if he trusted himself to the danger- 
ous fascination of her touch. His hand dropped 
again at his side; he turned away quickly. 

“*T can’t forgive her!”’ he said. 

With that horrible confession—without even 
a last look at her—he left the room. 

At the moment when he opened the door Ju- 
lian’s contempt for him burst its way through 
all restraints. 

‘*Horace,’’ he said, ‘‘I pity you!’’ 

As the words escaped him he looked back at 
Mercy. She had turned aside from both of them 
—she had retired to a distant part of the library. 
The first bitter foretaste of what was in store 
for her when she faced the world again had come 
to her from Horace! The energy which had sus- 
tained her thus far quailed before the dreadful 
prospect—doubly dreadful to a woman—of_ ob- 
loquy and contempt. She sank on her knees be- 
fore a little couch in the darkest corner of the - 
room. ‘‘O Christ, have mercy on me!”’ That 
was her prayer—no more. 

Julian followed her. He waited alittle. Then 
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his kind hand touched her; his friendly voice fell 
consolingly on her ear. 

“*Rise, poor wounded heart! Beautiful, puri- 
fied soul, God’s angels rejoice over you! Take 
your place among the noblest of God’s creatures !”’ 

He raised her as he spoke. All her heart went 
out to him. She caught his hand—she pressed 
it to her bosom; she pressed it to her lips—then 
dropped it suddenly, and stood before him trem- 
bling like a frightened child. 

‘Forgive me!’ wasallshecould say. ‘Iwas 
so lost and lonely—and you are so good to me!”’ 

She tried to leave him. It was useless—her 
strength was gone; she caught at the head of 
the couch to support herself. He looked at her. 
The confession of his love was just rising to his 
lips—he looked again, and checked it. No, not 
at that moment; not when she was helpless and 
ashamed ;. not when her weakness might make 
her yield, only to regret it at a later time. The 
great heart which had spared her and felt for her 
from the first spared her and felt for her now. 

He, too, left her—but not without a word at 
parting. 

“Don’t think of your future life just yet,’’ he 
said, gently. ‘‘I have something to propose 
when rest and quiet have restored you.’ He 
opened the nearest door—the door of the dining- 
room—and went out. 

The servants engaged in completing the deco- 
ration of the dinner-table noticed, when ‘‘Mr. 
Julian’? entered the room, that his eyes were 
‘‘brighter than ever.’”? He looked (they re- 
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marked) like a man who ‘‘expected good news.” 
They were inclined to suspect—though he was 
certainly rather young for it—that her lady- 
ship’s nephew was in a fair way of preferment 
in the Church. 


Mercy seated herself on the couch. 

There are limits, in the physical organization 
of man, to the action of pain. When suffering 
has reached a given point of intensity the nerv- 
ous sensibility becomes incapable of feeling more. 
The rule of Nature, in this respect, applies not 
only to sufferers in the body, but to sufferers in 
the mind as well. Grief, rage, terror, have also 
their appointed limits. The moral sensibility, 
like the nervous sensibility, reaches its period of 
absolute exhaustion, and feels no more. 

The capacity for suffering in Mercy had at- 
tained its term. Alone in the library, she could 
feel the physical relief of repose; she could vaguely 
recall Julian’s parting words to her, and sadly 
wonder what they meant—she could do no more. 

An interval passed; a brief interval of perfect 
rest. 

She recovered herself sufficiently to be able to 
look at her watch and to estimate the lapse of 
time that might yet pass before Julian returned 
to her as he had promised. While her mind was 
still languidly following this train of thought 
she was disturbed by the ringing of a bell in the 
hall, used to summon the servant whose duties 
were connected with that part of the house. In 
leaving the library, Horace had gone out by the 
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door which led into the hall, and had failed to 
close it. She plainly heard the bell—and a mo- 
ment later (more plainly still) she heard Lady 
Janet’s voice! 

She started to her feet. Lady Janet’s letter 
was still in the pocket of her apron—the letter 
which imperatively commanded her to abstain 
from making the very confession that had just 
passed her lips! It was near the dinner hour, 
and the library was the favorite place in which 
the mistress of the house and her guests assem- 
bled at that time. It was no matter of doubt; 
it was an absolute certainty that Lady Janet 
had only stopped in the hall on her way into 
the room. 

The alternative for Mercy lay between in- 
stantly leaving the library by the dining-room 
_ door—or remaining where she was, at the risk 

of being sooner or later compelled to own that she 
had deliberately disobeyed her benefactress. Ex- 
hausted by what she had already suffered, she 
stood trembling and irresolute, incapable of de- 
ciding which alternative she should choose. 

Lady Janet’s voice, clear and resolute, pene- 
trated into the room. She was. reprimanding 
the servant who had answered the bell. 

‘Ts it your duty in my house to look after the 
lamps?”’ 

“Yes, my lady.”’ 

“And is it my duty to pay you your wages?”’ 

“If you please, my lady.”’ 

‘“Why do I find the light in the hall dim, and 
the wick of that lamp smoking? I have not 
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failed in my duty to You. Don’t let me find 
you failing again in your duty to Me.” 

(Never had Lady Janet’s voice sounded so 
sternly in Mercy’s ear as it sounded now. If 
she spoke with that tone of severity to a servant 
who had neglected a lamp, what had her adopted 
_ daughter to expect when she discovered that her 
entreaties and her commands had been alike set 
at defiance?) 

Having administered her reprimand, Lady 
Janet had not done with the servant yet. She 
had a question to put to him next. 

‘*Where is Miss Roseberry ?”’ 

**In the library, my lady.”’ 

Mercy returned to the couch. She could stand 
no longer; she had not even resolution enough 
left to lift her eyes to the door. 

Lady Janet came in more rapidly than usual. _ 
She advanced to the couch, and tapped Mercy 
playfully on the cheek with two of her fingers. 

‘**You lazy child! Notdressedfordinner? Oh, 
fie, fie!”’ ' 

Her tone was as playfully affectionate as the 
action which had accompanied her words. In 
speechless astonishment Mercy looked up at her. 

Always remarkable for the taste and splendor 
of her dress, Lady Janet had on this occasion 
surpassed herself.. There she stood revealed in 
her grandest velvet, her richest jewelry, her 
finest lace—with no one to entertain at the din- 
ner-table but the ordinary members of the circle 
at Mablethorpe House. Noticing this as strange 
to begin with, Mercy further observed, for the 
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first time in her experience, that Lady Janet’s 
eyes avoided meeting hers. The old lady took 
her place companionably on the couch; she ridi- 
culed her “‘lazy child’s’”’ plain dress, without an 
ornament of any sort on it, with her best grace; 
she affectionately put her arm round Mercy’s 
waist, and rearranged with her own hand the 
disordered locks of Mercy’s hair—but the instant 
Mercy herself looked at her, Lady Janet’s eyes 
discovered something supremely interesting in 
the familiar objects that surrounded her on the 
library walls. 

How were these changes to be interpreted? To 
what possible conclusion did they point? 

Julian’s profounder knowledge of human nat- 
ure, if Julian had been present, might have 
found a clew to the mystery. He might have 
surmised (incredible as it was) that Mercy’s 
timidity before Lady Janet was fully recipro- 
cated by Lady Janet’s timidity before Mercy. 
It was even so. The woman whose immovable 
composure had conquered Grace Roseberry’s ut- 
most insolence in the hour of her triumph—the 
woman who, without once flinching, had faced 
every other consequence of her resolution to 
ignore Mercy’s true position in the house— 
quailed for the first time when she found her- 
self face to face with the very person for whom 
she had suffered and sacrificed so much. She 
had shrunk from the meeting with Mercy, as 
Mercy had shrunk from the meeting with her. 
The splendor of her dress meant simply that, 
when other excuses for delaying the meeting 
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downstairs had all been exhausted; the excuse 
of a long and elaborate toilet had been tried 
next. Even the moments occupied in repri- 
manding the servant had been moments seized 
on as the pretext for another delay. The hasty 
entrance into the room, the nervous assumption 
of playfulness in language and manner, the eva- 
sive and wandering eyes, were all referable to 
the same cause. In the presence of others, Lady 
Janet had successfully silenced the protest of her 
own inbred delicacy and inbred sense of honor. 
In the presence of Mercy, whom she loved with 
a mother’s love—in the presence of Mercy, for 
whom she had stooped to deliberate concealment 
of the truth—all that was high and noble in the 
woman’s nature rose in her and rebuked her. 
What will the daughter of my adoption, the 
child of my first and last experience of maternal 
love, think of me, now that I have made myself 
an accomplice in the fraud of which she is 
ashamed? How can I look her in the face, 
when I have not hesitated, out of selfish con- 
sideration for my own tranquillity, to forbid that 
frank avowal of the truth which her finer sense 
of duty had spontaneously bound her to make? 
Those were the torturing questions in Lady 
Janet’s mind, while her arm was wound affec- 
tionately round Mercy’s waist, while her fingers 
were busying themselves familiarly with the 
arrangement of Mercy’s hair. Thence, and 
thence only, sprang the impulse which set her 
talking, with an uneasy affectation of frivolity, 
of any topic within the range of conversation, so 
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long as it related to the future, and completely 
ignored the present and the past. 

“The winter here is unendurable,’’ Lady 
Janet began. ‘‘I have been thinking, Grace, 
about what we had better do next.’’ 

Mercy started. Lady Janet had called her 
“Grace.”? Lady Janet was still deliberately as- 
suming to be innocent of the faintest suspicion 
of the truth. 

**No,’’ resumed her ladyship, affecting to mis- 
understand Mercy’s movement, ‘‘you are not to 
go up now and dress. There is no time, and I 
am quite ready to excuse you. You area foil to 
me, my dear. You have reached the perfection 
of shabbiness. Ah! I remember when I had 
my whims and fancies too, and when I looked 
well in anything I wore, just as you do. No 
more of that. As I was saying, I have been 
thinking and planning what we are todo. We 
really can’t stay here. Cold one day, and hot 
the next—what a climate! As for society, what 
do we lose if we go away? There is no such 
thing as society now. Assemblies of well-dressed 
mobs meet at each other’s houses, tear each 
other’s clothes, tread on each other’s toes. If 
you are particularly lucky, you sit on the stair- 
case, you get a tepid ice, and you hear vapid 
talk in slang phrases all round you. There is 
modern society. If we had a good opera, it 
would be something to stay in London for. 
Look at the programme for the season on that 
table—promising as much as possible on paper, 
= performing as little as possible on the stage. 

ol Z ae 
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The same works, sung by the same singers year 
after year, to the same stupid people—in short, 
the dullest musical evenings in Europe. No! 
the more I think of it, the more plainly I per- 
ceive that there is but one sensible choice before 
us’ we must go abroad. Set that pretty head to 
work; choose north or south, east or wost; it’s 
all the same tome. Where shall we go?”’ 

Mercy looked at her quickly as she put the 
question. 

Lady Janet, more quickly yet, looked away at - 
the programme of the opera-house. Still the 
same melancholy false pretenses! still the same 
useless and cruel delay! Incapable of enduring 
the position now forced upon her, Mercy put her 
hand into the pocket of her apron, and drew 
from it Lady Janet’s letter. 

‘*Will your ladyship forgive me,’’ she began, 
in faint, faltering tones, ‘‘if I venture on a pain- 
ful subject? I hardly dare acknowledge—”’ In 
spite of her resolution to speak out plainly, the 
memory of past love and past kindness prevailed 
with her; the next words died away on her lips. 
She could only hold up the letter. 

Lady Janet declined to see the letter. Lady 
Janet suddenly became absorbed in the arrange- 
ment of her bracelets. : 

‘“‘T know what you daren’t acknowledge, you 
foolish child!”’ she exclaimed. ‘‘You daren’t 
acknowledge that you are tired of this dull 
house. My dear! I am entirely of your opinion 
—I am weary of my own magnificence; I long 
to be living in one snug little room, with one 
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servant to wait on me. I'll tell you what we 
will do. We will go to Paris, in the first place. 
My excellent Migliore, prince of couriers, shall 
be the only person in attendance. He shall take 
a lodging for us in one of the unfashionable 
quarters of Paris. We will rough it, Grace (to 
use the slang phrase), merely fora change. We 
will lead what they call a ‘Bohemian life.’ I 
know plenty of writers and painters and actors 
in Paris—the liveliest society in the world, my 
dear, until one gets tired of them. We will 
dine at the restaurant, and go to the play, and 
drive about in shabby little hired carriages. 
And when it begins to get monotonous (which 
it is only too sure to do!) we will spread our 
wings and fly to Italy, and cheat the winter in 
that way. There is a plan for you! Migliore 
is in town. I will send to him this evening, 
and we will start to-morrow.”’ 

Mercy made another effort. 

“T entreat your ladyship to pardon me,”’ she 
resumed. ‘‘I have something serious to say. 
I am afraid—”’ 

“‘T understand. You are afraid of crossing 
the Channel, and you don’t like to acknowl- 
edge it. Pooh! The passage barely lasts two 
hours; we will shut ourselves up in a private 
cabin. I will send at once—the courier may 
be engaged. Ring the bell.” 

‘‘Lady Janet, I must submit to my hard lot. 
I cannot hope to associate myself again with 
any future plans of yours—”’ 

‘What! you are afraid of our ‘Bohemian life’ 
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in Paris? Observe this, Grace! If there is one 
thing I hate more than another, it is ‘an old head 
on young shoulders.” Isay no more. Ring the 
bell.”’ 

“This cannot go on, Lady Janet! No words 
can say how unworthy I feel of your kindness, 
how ashamed I am—’’ 

“Upon my honor, my dear, I agree with you. 
You ought to be ashamed, at your age, of mak- 
ing me get up to ring the bell.”’ 

Her obstinacy was immovable; she attempted 
to rise from the couch. But one choice was left 
to Mercy. She anticipated Lady Janet, and rang 
the bell. 

The man-servant came in. He had his little 
letter-tray in his hand, with a card on it, and a 
sheet of paper beside the card, which looked like 
an open letter. 

‘“You know where my courier lives when he 
is in London?”’ asked Lady Janet. 

‘Yes, my lady.”’ 

‘‘Send one of the grooms to him on horseback; 
IT am in a hurry. The courier is to come here 
without fail to-morrow morning—in time for the 
tidal train to Paris. You understand?”’ 

‘“Yes, my lady.’’ 

‘“What have you got there? Anything for 
me?’’ 

‘For Miss Roseberry, my lady.’’ 

As he answered, the man handed the card and 
the open letter to Mercy. 

“The lady is waiting in the morning-room, 
miss. She wished me to say she has time to 
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spare, and she will wait for you if you are not 
ready yet.”’ 

Having delivered his message in those terms, 
he withdrew. P 

Mercy read the name on the card. The matron 
had arrived! She looked at the letter next. It 
appeared to be a printed circular, with some lines 
in pencil added on the empty page. Printed lines 
and written lines swam before her eyes. She felt, 
rather than saw, Lady Janet’s attention steadily 
and suspiciously fixed on her. With the matron’s 
arrival the foredoomed end of the flimsy false 
pretenses and the cruel delays had come. 

‘*A friend of yours, my dear?”’ 

““VYes, Lady Janet.”’ 

**Am I acquainted with her?’’ 

“T think not, Lady Janet.”’ 

**Y ou appear to be agitated. Does your visitor 
bring bad news? Is there anything that I can 
do for you?”’ 

““You can add—immeasurably add, madam— 
to all your past kindness, if you will only bear 
with me and forgive me.” 

“Bear with you and forgive you? I don’t 
understand. ”’ 

“T will try to explain. Whatever else you 
may think of me, Lady Janet, for God’s sake 
don’t think me ungrateful! ”’ 

Lady Janet held up her hand for silence. 

“T dislike explanations,’’ she said, sharply. 
“Nobody ought to know that better than you. 
Perhaps the lady’s letter will explain for you. 
Why have you not looked at it yet?” 
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‘“T am in great trouble, madam, as you no- 
ticed just now—”’ 

‘‘Have you any objection to my knowing who 
your visitor is?”’ 

‘‘No, Lady Janet.”’ 

“‘Tet me look at her card, then.’’ 

Mercy gave the matron’s card to Lady Janet, 
as she had given the matron’s telegram to 
Horace. 

Lady Janet read the name on the card—con- 
sidered—decided that it was a name quite un- 
known to her—and looked next at the address: 
‘“‘Western District Refuge, Milburn Road.”’ 

‘*A lady connected with a Refuge?’’ she said, 
speaking to herself; ‘‘and calling here by ap- 
pointment—if I remember the servant’s mes- 
sage? A strange time to choose, if she has 
come for a subscription!’’ 

She paused. Her brow contracted; her face 
hardened. A word from her would now have 
brought the interview to its inevitable end, and 
she refused to speak the word. To the last mo- 
ment she persisted in ignoring the truth! Plac- 
ing the card on the couch at her side, she pointed 
with her long yellow-white forefinger to the 
printed letter lying side by side with her own 
letter on Mercy’s lap. 

‘““Do you mean to read it, or not?’’ she asked.” 

Mercy lifted her eyes, fast filling with tears, to 
Lady Janet’s face. 

‘“May I beg that your ladyship will read it 
for me?’’ she said—and placed the matron’s 
letter in Lady Janet’s hand. 
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It was a printed circular announcing a new 
development in the charitable work of the Ref- 
uge. Subscribers were informed that it had been 
decided to extend the shelter and the training of 
the institution (thus far devoted to fallen women 
alone) so as to include destitute and helpless chil- 
dren found wandering in the streets. The ques- 
tion of the number of children to be thus rescued 
and protected was left dependent, as a matter 
of course, on the bounty of the friends of the 
Refuge, the cost of the maintenance of each child 
being stated at the lowest possible rate. A list 
of influential persons who had increased their 
subscriptions so as to cover the cost, and a brief 
statement of the progress already made with the 
new work, completed the appeal, and brought the 
circular to its end. 

The lines traced in pencil (in the matron’s 
handwriting) followed on the blank page. 

“Your letter tells me, my dear, that you 
would like—remembering your own childhood 
—to be employed when you return among us 
in saving other poor children left helpless on 
the world. Our circular will inform you that 
I am able to meet your wishes. My first errand 
this evening in your neighborhood was to take 
charge of a poor child—a little girl—who stands 
sadly in need of our care. I have ventured to 
bring her with me, thinking she might help to 
reconcile you to the coming change in your life. 
You will find us both waiting to go back with 
you to the old home. I write this instead of 
saying it, hearing from the servant that you 
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are not alone, and being unwilling to intrude 
myself, as a stranger, on the lady of the house.”’ 

Lady Janet read the penciled lines, as she had 
read the printed sentences, aloud. Without a 
word of comment she laid the letter where she 
had laid the card; and, rising from her seat, 
stood for a moment in stern silence, looking 
at Mercy. The sudden change in her which 
the letter had produced—quietly as it had 
taken place—was terrible to see. On the frown- 
ing brow, in the flashing eyes, on the hardened 
lips, outraged love and outraged pride looked 
down on the lost woman, and said, as if in 
words, You have roused us at last. 

“‘Tf that letter means anything,”’ she said, ‘‘it 
means you are about to leave my house. There 
can be but one reason for your taking such a step 
as that.”’ 

‘It is the only atonement I can make, mad- 
‘ath 

“TI see another letter on your lap. Is it my 
letter?”’ 

EOViage 

‘“Have you read it?” 

**T have read it.”’ 

‘‘Have you seen Horace Holmcroft?”’ 

s¢ Views? 

**Have you told Horace Holmeroft—’ 

‘*Oh, Lady Janet—’’ 

“Don’t interrupt me. Have you told Horace 
Holmeroft what my letter positively forbade you 
to communicate, either to him or to any living 
creature? I want no protestations and excuses. 
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Answer me instantly, and answer in one word— 
Yes, or No.”’ 

Not even that haughty language, not even 
those pitiless tones, could extinguish in Mercy’s 
heart the sacred memories of past kindness and 
pastlove. She fell on her knees—her outstretched 
hands touched Lady Janet’s dress. Lady Janet 
sharply drew her dress away, and sternly repeated 
her last words. 

““Yes? or No?” 

BOW eae 

She had owned it at last! To this end Lady 
Janet had submitted to Grace Roseberry; had 
offended Horace Holmcroft; had stooped, for the 
first time in her life, to concealments and com- 
promises that degraded her. After all that she 
had sacrified and suffered, there Mercy knelt at 
her feet, self-convicted of violating her com- 
mands, trampling on her feelings, deserting her 
house! And who was the woman who had done 
this? The same woman who had perpetrated the 
fraud, and who had persisted in the fraud until 
her benefactress had descended to become her ac- — 
complice. Then, and then only, she had sud- 
denly discovered that it was her sacred duty to 
tell the truth! 

In proud silence the great lady met the blow 
that had fallen on her. In proud silence she 
turned her back on her adopted daughter and 
walked to the door. 

Mercy made her last appeal to the kind friend 
whom she had offended—to the second mother 
whom she had loved. 
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“Lady Janet! Lady Janet! Don’t leave me 
without a word. Oh, madam, try to feel for 
me a little! I am returning toa life of humilia- 
tion—the shadow of my old disgrace is falling 
on me once more. We shall never meet again. 
Even though I have not deserved it, let my re- 
pentance plead with you! Say you forgive me!”’ 

Lady Janet turned round on the threshold of 
the door. 

‘“‘T never forgive ingratitude,’’ she said. ‘‘Go 
back to the Refuge.”’ 2 

The door opened and closed on her. Mercy 
was alone again in the room. 

Unforgiven by Horace, unforgiven by Lady 
Janet! She put her hands to her burning head 
and tried to think. Oh, for the cool air of the 
night! Oh, for the friendly shelter of the Ref- 
uge! She could feel those sad longings in her: 
it was impossible to think. 

She rang the bell—and shrank back the in- 
stant she had done it. Had she any right to 
take that liberty? She ought to have thought 
of it before she rang. Habit—all habit. How 
many hundreds of times she had rung the bell 
at Mablethorpe House! 

The servant came in. She amazed the man— 
she spoke to him so timidly: she even apologized 
for troubling him! 

“Tam sorry to disturb you. Will you be so 
kind as to say to the lady that I am ready for 
her?”’ 

‘Wait to give that message,’’ said a voice be- 
hind them, ‘‘until you hear the bell rung again.” 
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Mercy looked round in amazement. Julian had 
returned to the library by the dining-room door. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
THE LAST TRIAL. 


THE servant left them together. Mercy spoke 
first. 

““Mr. Gray!” she exclaimed, ‘‘why have you 
delayed my message? If you knew all, you 
would know that it is far from being a kindness 
to me to keep me in this house.”’ 

He advanced closer to her—surprised by her 
words, alarmed by her looks. 

‘‘Has any one been here in my absence?’ he 
asked. 

“‘Lady Janet has been here in your absence. 
I can’t speak of it—my heart feels crushed—I 
can bear no more. Let me go!”’ 

Briefly as she had replied, she had said enough. 
Julian’s knowledge of Lady Janet’s character 
told him what had happened. His face showed 
plainly that he was disappointed as well as dis- 
tressed. 

‘‘T had hoped to have been with you when you 
and my aunt met, and to have prevented this,”’ 
he said. ‘‘Believe me, she will atone for all 
that she may have harshly and hastily done 
when she has had time to think. Try not to 
regret it, if she has made your hard sacrifice 
harder still. She has only raised you the higher 
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—she has additionally ennobled you and endeared 
you in my estimation. Forgive me if I own this 
in plain words. I cannot control myself—t feel 
too strongly.”’ 

At other times Mercy might have heard the 
coming avowal in his tones, might have discoy- 
ered it in his eyes. As it was, her delicate in- 
sight was dulled, her fine perception was blunted. 
She held out her hand to him, feeling a vague 
conviction that he was kinder to her than ever 
—and feeling no more. 

“‘T must thank you for the last time,’’ she 
said. ‘‘As long as life is left, my gratitude 
will be a part of my life. Let mego. While 
I can still control myself, let me go!”’ 

She tried to leave him, and ring the bell. He 
held her hand firmly, and drew her closer to 
him. 

‘*To the Refuge?’’ he asked. 

‘“Yes,’’? she said. ‘‘Home again!’’ 

‘Don’t say that!’? he exclaimed. ‘I can’t 
bear to hear it. Don’t call the Refuge your 
home!’ 

‘“What else is it? Where else can I go?” 

“I have come here to tell you. I said, if you 
remember, I had something to propose.”’ 

She felt the fervent pressure of his hand; she 
saw the mounting enthusiasm flashing in his 
eyes. Her weary mind roused itself a little. 
She began to tremble under the electric influence 
of his touch. 

“Something to propose?”’ she repeated. ‘“What 
is there to propose?’’ 
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“Let me ask you a question onmyside. What 
have you done to-day?”’ 

“You know what I have done: it is your 
work,’’ she answered, humbly. ‘‘Why return 
to it now?”’ 

“‘T return to it for the last time; I return to it 
with a purpose which you will soon understand. 
You have abandoned your marriage engagement; 
you have forfeited Lady Janet’s love; you have 
ruined all your worldly prospects; you are now 
returning, self-devoted, to a life which you have 
yourself described as a life without hope. And 
all this you have done of your own free-will—at 
a time when you are absolutely secure of your 
position in the house—for the sake of speaking 
the truth. Now tell me, is a woman who can 
make that sacrifice a woman who will prove 
unworthy of the trust if a man places in her 
keeping his honor and his name?”’ 

She understood him at last. She broke away 
from him with a cry. She stood with her hands 
clasped, trembling and looking at him. 

He gave her no time to think. The words 
poured from his lips without conscious will or 
conscious effort of his own. 

‘‘Mercy, from the first moment when I saw 
you I loved you! You are free; I may own it; 
I may ask you to be my wife!”’ 

She drew back from him further and further, 
with a wild imploring gesture of her hand. 

“‘No! no!”’ she cried. ‘‘Think of what you 
are saying! think of what you would sacrifice! 
It cannot, must not be.”’ 
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His face darkened with a sudden dread. His 
head fell on his breast. His voice sank so low 
that she could barely hear it. 

“‘T had forgotten something,’’ he said. ‘You 
have reminded me of it.”’ 

She ventured back a little nearer to him. 
‘Have I offended you?’’ 

He smiled sadly. ‘‘You have enlightened 
me. I had forgotten that it doesn’t follow, 
because I love you, that you should love me 
in return. Say that it is so, Mercy, and I leave 
you,”’ 

A faint tinge of color rose on her face—then 
left it again paler than ever. Her eyes looked 
downward timidly under the eager gaze that he 
fastened on her. 

‘*How can I say so?’ she answered, simply. 
‘Where is the woman in my place whose heart 
could resist you?” 

He eagerly advanced; he held out his arms 
to her in breathless, speechless joy. She drew 
back from him once more with a look that horri- 
fied him—a look of blank despair. 

‘“Am I fitto be your wife?”’? sheasked. ‘‘Must 
TI remind you of what you owe to your high posi- 
tion, your spotless integrity, your famous name? 
Think of all that you have done for me, and then 
think of the black ingratitude of it if I ruin you 
for life by consenting to our marriage—if I self- 
ishly, cruelly, wickedly, drag you down to the 
level of a woman like me!”’ 

“I raise you to my level when I make you my 
wife,’? he answered. ‘‘For Heaven’s sake do 
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me justice! Don’t refer me to the world and 
its opinions. It rests with you, and you alone, 
to make the misery or the happiness of my life. 
The world! Good God! what can the world 
give me in exchange for You?’’ 

She clasped her hands imploringly; the tears 
flowed fast over her cheeks. 

‘‘Oh, have pity on my weakness!”’ she cried. 
**Kindest, best of men, help me to do my hard 
duty toward you! It is so hard, after all that I 
have suffered—when my heart is yearning for 
peace and happiness and love!’’ She checked 
herself, shuddering at the words that had escaped 
her. ‘‘Remember how Mr. Holmcroft has used 
me! Remember how Lady Janet has left me! 
Remember what [ have told you of my life! The 
‘scorn of every creature you know would strike 
at you through me. No! no! no! Nota word 
more. Spare me! pity me! leave me!”’ 

Her voice failed her; sobs choked her utter- 
ance. He sprang to her and took her in his 
arms. She was incapable of resisting him; but 
there was no yielding in her. Her head lay on 
his bosom, passive— horribly passive, like the 
head of a corpse. 

‘“Mercy! My darling! We will go away 
—we will leave England—we will take refuge 
among new people, in a new world—I will 
change my name—lI will break with relatives, 
friends, everybody. Anything, anything, rather 
than lose you!”’ 

She lifted her head slowly and looked at him. 

He suddenly released her; he reeled back like 
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aman staggered by a blow, and dropped into a 
chair. Before she had uttered a word he saw 
the terrible resolution in her face—Death, rather 
than yield to her own weakness and disgrace 
him. 

She stood with her hands lightly clasped in 
front of her. Her grand head was raised; her 
soft gray eyes shone again undimmed by tears. 
The storm of emotion had swept over her and 
had passed away. A sad tranquillity was in her 
face; a gentle resignation wasin her voice. The 
calm of a martyr was the calm that confronted 
him as she spoke her last words. 

‘*A woman who has lived my life, a woman 
who has suffered what I have suffered, may love 
you—as J love you—but she must not be your 
wife. That place is too high above her. Any 
other place is too far below her and below you.”’ 
She paused, and advancing to the bell, gave the 
signal for her departure. That done, she slowly 
retraced her steps until she stood at Julian’s 
side. 

Tenderly she lifted his head and laid it fora 
moment on her bosom. Silently she stooped and 
touched his forehead with her lips. All the grati- 
tude that filled her heart and all the sacrifice that 
rent it were in those two actions—so modestly, 
so tenderly performed! As the last lingering 
pressure of her fingers left him, Julian burst 
into tears. 

The servant answered the bell. Atthe moment 
when he opened the door a woman’s voice was 
audible in the hall speaking to him. 
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‘*Let the child go in,”’ the voice said. ‘‘I will 
wait here.’’ 

The child appeared —the same forlorn little 
creature who had reminded Mercy of her own 
early years on the day when she and Horace 
Holmcroft had been out for their walk. 

There was no beauty in this child; no halo 
of romance brightened the commonplace horror 
of her story. She came cringing into the room, 
staring stupidly at the magnificence all round 
her—the daughter of the London streets! the 
pet creation of the laws of political economy! 
the savage and terrible product of a worn-out 
system of government and of a civilization rot- 
ten to its core! Cleaned for the first time in her 
life, fed sufficiently for the first time in her life, 
dressed in clothes instead of rags for the first 
time in her life, Mercy’s sister in adversity crept 
fearfully over the beautiful carpet, and stopped 
wonder-struck before the marbles of an inlaid 
table—a blot of mud on the splendor of the room. 

Mercy turned from Julian to meet the child. 
The woman’s heart, hungering in its horrible 
isolation for something that it might harmlessly 
love, welcomed the rescued waif of the streets as 
a consolation sent from God. She caught the 
stupefied little creature up in her arms. ‘‘Kiss 
me!’’ she whispered, in the reckless agony of the 
moment. ‘‘Call me sister!’’ The child stared, 
vacantly. Sister meant nothing to her mind but 
an older girl who was strong enough to beat 


her. 
She put the child down again, and turned for 
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a last look at the man whose happiness she had 
wrecked—in pity to him. 

He had never moved. His head was down; 
his face was hidden. She went back to him a 
few steps. 

“The others have gone from me without one 
kind word. Can you forgive me?”’ 

He held out his hand to her without looking 
up. Sorely as she had wounded him, his gener- 
ous nature understood her. True to her from the 
first, he was true to her still. 

“God bless and comfort you,’’ he ‘said, in 
broken tones. ‘‘The earth holds no nobler 
woman than you.”’ 

She knelt and kissed the kind hand that 
pressed hers for the last time. ‘‘It doesn’t end 
with this world,’’ she whispered: ‘‘there is a bet- 
ter world to come!’’ Then she rose, and went 
back to the child. Hand in hand the two citi- 
zens of the Government of God—outcasts of the 
Government of Man— passed slowly down the 
length of the room. Then out into the hall. 
Then out into the night. The heavy clang of 
the closing door tolled the knell of their departure. 
They were gone. 

But the orderly routine of the house—inexor- 
able as death—pursued its appointed course. As 
_ the clock struck the hour. the dinner-bell rang. 
An interval of a minute passed, and marked the 
limit of delay. The butler appeared at the din- 
ing-room door. 

‘Pinner is served, sir.’’ 

Julian looked up. The empty room met his 
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eyes. Something white lay on the carpet close 
by him. It was her handkerchief —wet with 
her ears. He took it up and pressed it to his 
lips. Was that to be the last of her? Had she 
left him forever? 

The native energy of the man, arming itself 
with all the might of his love, kindled in him 
again. No! While life was in him, while time 
was before him, there was the hope of winning 
her yet! 

He turned to the servant, reckless of what his 
face might betray. 

“Where is Lady Janet?’ 

‘In the dining-room, sir.’’ 

He reflected for a moment. His own influ- 
ence had failed. Through what other influence 
could he now hope to reach her? As the ques- 
tion crossed his mind the light broke on him, 
He saw the way back to her—through the in- 
fluence of Lady Janet. 

‘‘Her ladyship is waiting, sir.”’ 

Julian entered the dining-room. 
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EPILOGUE: 


CONTAINING SELECTIONS FROM. THE CORRE- 
SPONDENCE OF MISS GRACE ROSEBERRY AND 
MR. HORACE HOLMCROFT ; TO WHICH ARE 
ADDED EXTRACTS FROM THE DIARY OF THE 
REVEREND JULIAN GRAY. 


if 


.From Mr. Horace Hotmcrort to Miss 
GRACE ROSEBERRY. 


‘‘T HASTEN to thank you, dear Miss Roseberry, 
for your last kind letter, received by yesterday’s 
mail from Canada. Believe me, I appreciate 
your generous readiness to pardon and forget 
what I so rudely said to you at a time when 
the arts of an adventuress had blinded me to the 
truth. In the grace which has forgiven me I 
recognize the inbred sense of justice of a true 
lady. Birth and breeding can never fail to as- 
sert themselves: I believe in them, thank God, 
more firmly than ever. 

“You ask me to keep you informed of the 
progress of Julian Gray’s infatuation, and of 
the course of conduct pursued toward him by 
Mercy Merrick. 

“Tf you had not favored me by explaining 
your object, I might have felt some surprise at 
receiving from a lady in your position such a 
request as this. But the motives by which you 
describe yourself as being actuated are beyond 
dispute. The existence of Society, as you truly 
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say, is threatened by the present lamentable prev- 
alence of Liberal ideas throughout the length 
and breadth of the land. We can only hope to 
protect ourselves against impostors interested in 
gaining a position among persons of our rank by 
becoming in some sort (unpleasant as it may be) 
familiar with the arts by which imposture too 
frequently succeeds. If we wish to know to 
what daring lengths cunning can go, to what 
pitiable self-delusion credulity can consent, we 
must watch the proceedings—even while we 
shrink from them—of a Mercy Merrick and a 
Julian Gray. 

‘In taking up my narrative again, where my 
last letter left off, I must venture to set you right 
on one point. 

‘‘Certain expressions which have escaped your 
pen suggest to me that you blame Julian Gray 
as the cause of Lady Janet’s regrettable visit to 
the Refuge the day after Mercy Merrick had left 
her house. This is not quite correct. Julian, 
as you will presently see, has enough to answer 
for without being held responsible for errors of 
judgment in which he has had no share. Lady 
Janet (as she herself told me) went to the Refuge 
of her own free-will to ask Mercy Merrick’s par- 
don for the language which she had used on the 
previous day. ‘I passed a night of such misery 
as no words can describe’—this, I assure you, is 
what her ladyship really said to me—‘thinking 
over what my vile pride and selfishness and ob- 
stinacy had made me say and do. I would have 
gone down on my knees to beg her pardon if she 
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would have let me. My first happy moment 
was when I won her consent to come and visit 
me sometimes at Mablethorpe House.’ 

‘*You will, I am sure, agree with me that such 
extravagance as this is to be pitied rather than 
blamed. How sad to see the decay of the facul- 
ties with advancing age! It isa matter of grave 
anxiety to consider how much longer poor Lady 
Janet can be trusted to manage her own affairs. 
I shall take an opportunity of touching on the 
matter delicately. when I next see her lawyer. 

“‘T am straying from my subject. And—is it 
not strange?—I am writing to you as confiden- 
tially as if we were old friends. 

‘To return to Julian Gray. Innocent of in- 
stigating his aunt’s first visit to the Refuge, he 
is guilty of having induced her to go there for 
the second time the day after I had dispatched 
my last letter to you. Lady Janet’s object on 
this occasion was neither more nor less than to 
plead her nephew’s cause as humble suitor for 
the hand of Mercy Merrick. Imagine the de- 
scendant of one of the oldest families in England 
inviting an adventuress in a Refuge to honor a 
clergyman of the Church of England by becom- 
ing his wife! In what times do we live! My 
dear mother shed tears of shame when she heard of 
it. How you would love and admire my mother! 

“‘T dined at Mablethorpe House, by previous 
appointment, on the day when Lady Janet re- 
turned from her degrading errand. 

““*Well?’ I said, waiting, of course, until the 
servant was out of the room. 


» Ne 
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“**Well,’? Lady Janet answered, ‘Julian was 
quite right.’ 

‘* “Quite right in what?’ 

***In saying that the earth holds no nobler 
woman than Mercy Merrick.’ 

‘* “Has she refused him again?’ 

** “She has refused him again.’ 

“Thank God! I felt it fervently, and I said 
it fervently. Lady Janet laid down her knife 
and fork, and fixed one of her fierce looks on me. 

‘* “Tt may not be your fault, Horace,’ she said, 
‘if your nature is incapable of comprehending 
what is great and generous in other natures 
higher than yours. But the least you can do 
is to distrust your own capacity of appreciation. 
For the future keep your opinions (on questions 
which you don’t understand) modestly to your- 
self. I haveatenderness for you for your father’s 
sake; and I take the most favorable view of your 
conduct toward Mercy Merrick. I humanely con- 
sider it the conduct of a fool.’ (Her own words, 
Miss Roseberry. I assure you once more, her 
own words.) ‘But don’t trespass too far on my 
indulgence—don’t insinuate again that a woman 
who is good enough (if she died this night) to go 
to heaven, is not good enough to be my nephew’s 
wife.’ 

“‘T expressed to you my conviction a little way 
back that it was doubtful whether poor Lady 
Janet would be much longer competent to man- 
age her own affairs. Perhaps you thought me 
hasty then? What do you think now? 

“It was, of course, useless to reply seriously 
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to the extraordinary reprimand that I had re- 
ceived. Besides, I was really shocked by a de- 
cay of principle which proceeded but too plainly 
from decay of the mental powers. I made a 
soothing and respectful reply, and I was favored 
in return with some account of what had really 
happened at the Refuge. My mother and my 
sisters were disgusted when I repeated the par- 
ticulars to them. You will be disgusted too. 

‘“‘The interesting penitent (expecting Lady 
Janet’s visit) was, of course, discovered in a 
touching domestic position! She had a found- 
ling baby asleep on her lap; and she was teach- 
ing the alphabet to an ugly little vagabond girl 
whose acquaintance she had first made in the 
street. Just the sort of artful tableau vivant 
to impose on an old lady—was it not? 

*“You will understand what followed, when 
Lady Janet opened her matrimonial negotiation. 
Having perfected herself in her part, Mercy Mer- 
rick, to do her justice, was not the woman to 
play it badly. The most magnanimous senti- 
ments flowed from her lips. She declared that 
her future life was devoted to acts of charity, 
typified, of course, by the foundling infant and 
the ugly little girl. However she might person- 
ally suffer; whatever might be the sacrifice of 
her own feelings—observe how artfully this was 
put, to insinuate that she was herself in love with 
him!—she could not accept from Mr. Julian Gray 
an honor of which she was unworthy. Her grati- 
tude to him and her interest in him alike forbade 
her to compromise his brilliant future by consent- 
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ing to a marriage which would degrade him in 
the estimation of all his friends. She thanked 
him (with tears); she thanked Lady Janet (with 
more tears) ;. but she dare not, in the interests of 
his honor and his happiness, accept the hand that 
he offered to her. God bless and comfort him; 
and God help her to bear with her hard lot! 
“The object of this contemptible comedy is 
plain enough to my mind. She is simply hold- 
ing off (Julian, as you know, is a poor man) un- 
til the influence of Lady Janet’s persuasion is 
backed by the opening of Lady Janet’s purse. 
In one word—Settlements! But for the pro- 
fanity of the woman’s languge, and the really 
lamentable credulity of the poor old lady, the 
whole thing would make a fit subject for a 


burlesque. 
“‘But the saddest part of the story is still to 


come. 

“‘In due course of time the lady’s decision was 
communicated to Julian Gray. He took leave 
of his senses on the spot. Can you believe it?— 
he has resigned his curacy! At a time when 
the church is thronged every Sunday to hear him 
preach, this madman shuts the door and walks 
out of the pulpit. Even Lady Janet was not 
far enough gone in folly to abet him in this. 
She remonstrated, like the rest of his friends. 
Perfectly useless! He had but one answer to 
everything they could say: ‘My career is closed.’ 
What stuff! 

“You will ask, naturally enough, what this 
perverse man is going to do next. I don’t 
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scruple to say that he is bent on committing 
suicide. Pray do not be alarmed! There is no 
fear of the pistol, the rope, or the river. Julian 
is simply courting death—within the limits of 
the law. 

“This is strong language, I know. You shall 
hear what the facts are, and judge for yourself. 

‘‘Having resigned his curacy, his next proceed- 
ing was to offer his services, as volunteer, to a 
new missionary enterprise on the West Coast of 
Africa. The persons at the head of the mission 
proved, most fortunately, to have a proper sense 
of their duty. Expressing their conviction of 
the value of Julian’s assistance in the most 
handsome terms, they made it nevertheless a 
condition of entertaining his proposal that he 
should submit to examination by a competent 
medical man. After some hesitation he con- 
sented to this. The doctor’s report was conclu- 
sive. In Julian’s present state of health the - 
climate of West Africa would in all probability 
kill him in three months’ time. 

‘*Foiled in his first attempt, he addressed him- 
self next to a London Mission. Here it was im- 
possible to raise the question of climate; and 
here, I grieve to say, he has succeeded. 

‘‘He is now working—in other words, he is 
now deliberately risking his life—in the Mission 
to Green Anchor Fields. The district known by 
this name is situated inaremote part of London, 
near the Thames. It is notoriously infested by 
the most desperate and degraded set of wretches 
in the whole metropolitan population, and it is 
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so thickly inhabited that it is hardly ever com- 
pletely free from epidemic disease. In this hor- 
rible place, and among these dangerous people, 
Julian is now employing himself from morning 
to night. None of his old friends ever see him. 
Since he joined the Mission he‘has not even called 
on Lady Janet Roy. 

““My pledge is redeemed—the facts are before 
you. Am I wrong in taking my gloomy view 
of the prospect? I cannot forget that this un- 
happy man was once my friend; and I really 
see no hope for him in the future. Deliberately 
self-exposed to the violence of ruffians and the 
outbreak of disease, who is to extricate him from 
his shocking position? The one person who can 
do it is the person whose association with him 
would be his ruin— Mercy Merrick. Heaven 
only knows what disasters it may be my painful 
duty to communicate to you in my next letter! 

““You are so kind as to ask me to tell you 
something about myself and my plans. 

“‘Thave very little to say oneither head. After 
what I have suffered—my feelings trampled on, 
my confidence betrayed—I am as yet hardly cap- 
able of deciding what I shall do. Returning to 
my old profession—to the army—is out of the 
question, in these leveling days, when any ob- 
scure person who can pass an examination may 
call himself my brother officer, and may one day, 
perhaps, command me as my superior in rank. 
If I think of any career, it is the career of diplo- 
macy. Birth and breeding have not quite disap- 
peared as essential qualifications in that branch 
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of the public service. But I have decided nothing 
as yet. 

‘‘My mother and sisters, in the event of your 
returning to England, desire me to say that it 
will afford them the greatest pleasure to make 
your acquaintance. Sympathizing with me, 
they do not forget what you too have suffered. 
A warm welcome awaits you when you pay your 
first visit at our house. Most truly yours, 

‘*HORACE HOLMCROFT.”’ 


II. 


From Miss GRAcE ROSEBERRY to Mr. HORACE 
HOLMCROFT. 


“DEAR Mr. Hotmcrort—I snatch a few mo- 
ments from my other avocations to thank you 
for your most interesting and delightful letter. 
How well you describe, how accurately you 
judge! If Literature stood a little higher as a 
profession, I should almost advise you—but no! 
if you entered Literature, how could yow asso- 
ciate with the people whom you would be likely 
to meet? 

‘Between ourselves, I always thought Mr. 
Julian Gray an overrated man. I will not say 
he has justified my opinion. I will only say I 
pity him. But, dear Mr. Holmcroft, how can 
you, with your sound judgment, place the sad 
alternatives now before him on the same level? 
To die in Green Anchor Fields, or to fall into 
the clutches of that vile wretch—is there any 
comparison between the two? Better a thou- 
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sand times die at the post of duty than marry 
Mercy Merrick. 

““As I have written the creature’s name, I 
may add—so as to have all the sooner done with 
the subject—that I shall look with anxiety for 
your next letter. Do not suppose that I feel the 
smallest curiosity about this degraded and design- 
ing woman. My interest in her is purely relig- 
ious. To persons of my devout turn of mind she 
is an awful warning. When I feel Satan near 
me—it will be such a means of grace to think of 
Mercy Merrick! 

‘*Poor Lady Janet! I noticed those signs of 
mental decay to which you so feelingly allude at 
the last interview I had with her in Mablethorpe 
House. If you can find an opportunity, will 
you say that I wish her well, here and hereafter? 
and will you please add that I do not omit to 
remember her in my prayers? 

‘“‘There is just a chance of my visiting En- 
gland toward the close of the autumn. My fort- 
unes have changed since I wrote last. I have 
been received as reader and companion by a 
lady who is the wife of one of our high judicial 
functionaries in this part of the world. I do 
not take much interest in him; he is what they 
call a ‘self-made man.’ His wife is charming. 
Besides being a person of highly intellectual 
tastes, she is greatly her husband’s superior— 
as you will understand when I tell you that she 
is related to the Gommerys of Pommery; not 
the Pommerys of Gommery, who (as your knowl- 
edge of our old families will inform you) only 
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claim kindred with the younger branch of that 
ancient race. 

‘Tn the elegant and improving companionship 
which I now enjoy I should feel quite happy but 
for one drawback. The climate of Canada is 
not favorable to my kind patroness, and her 
medical advisers recommend her to winter in 
London. In this event, I am to have the privi- 
lege of accompanying her. Is it necessary to 
add that my first visit will be paid at your house? 
I feel already united by sympathy to your mother 
and your sisters. There is a sort of freemasonry 
among gentlewomen, is there not? With best 
thanks and remembrances, and many delightful 
anticipations of your next letter, believe me, dear 
Mr. Holmcroft, 

‘Truly yours, GRACE ROSEBERRY.”’ 


Il, 


From Mr. Horace Houmorort to Miss 
GRACE ROSEBERRY. 

‘““My DEAR Miss RosSEBERRY—Pray excuse 
my long silence. I have waited for mail after 
mail, in the hope of being able to send you some 
good news at last. It is useless to wait longer. 
My worst forebodings have been realized: my 
painful duty compels me to write a letter which 
will surprise and shock you. 

‘“‘Let me describe events in their order as they 
happened. In this way I may hope to gradually 
prepare your mind for what is to come. 

*“‘About three weeks after I wrote to you last, 
Julian Gray paid the penalty of his headlong 
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rashness. I do not mean that he suffered any 
actual violence at the hands of the people among 
whom he had cast his lot. On the contrary, he 
succeeded, incredible as it may appear, in pro- 
ducing a favorable impression on the ruffians 
about him. As I understand it, they began by 
respecting his courage in venturing among them 
alone; and they ended in discovering that he 
was really interested in promoting their welfare. 
It is to the other peril, indicated in my last let- 
ter, that he has fallen a victim—the peril of 
disease. Not long after he began his labors in 
the district fever broke out. We only heard 
that Julian had been struck down by the epi- 
demic when it was too late to remove him from 
the lodging that he occupied in the neighbor- 
hood. I made inquiries personally the moment 
the news reached us. The doctor in attendance 
refused to answer for his life. 

‘In this alarming state of things poor Lady 
Janet, impulsive and unreasonable as usual, in- 
sisted on leaving Mablethorpe House and taking 
up her residence near her nephew. 

‘‘Finding it impossible to persuade her of the 
folly of removing from home and its comforts 
at her age, I felt it my duty to accompany her. 
We found accommodation (such as it was) in 
a river-side inn, used by ship-captains and com- 
mercial travelers. I took it on myself to provide 
the best medical assistance, Lady Janet’s insane 
prejudices against doctors impelling her to leave 
this important part of the arrangements entirely 


in my hands. 
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“Tt is needless to weary you by entering into 
details on the subject of Julian’s illness. 

‘‘The fever pursued the ordinary course, and 
was characterized by the usual intervals of de- 
lirium and exhaustion succeeding each other. 
Subsequent events, which it is, unfortunately, 
necessary to relate to you, leave me no choice 
but to dwell (as briefly as possible) on the pain- 
ful subject of the delirium. In other cases the 
wanderings of fever-stricken people present, I 
am told, a certain variety of range. In Julian’s 
case they were limited to one topic. He talked 
incessantly of Mercy Merrick. His invariable 
petition to his medical attendants entreated them 
to send for her to nurse him. Day and night 
that one idea was in his mind, and that one 
name on his lips. 

‘‘The doctors naturally made inquiries as to 
this absent person. I was obliged (in confidence) 
to state the circumstances to them plainly. 

‘The eminent physician whom I had called 
in to superintend the treatment behaved admir- 
ably. Though he has risen from the lower order 
of the people, he has, strange to say, the instincts 
of a gentleman. He thoroughly understood our 
trying position, and felt all the importance of 
preventing such a person as Mercy Merrick from 
seizing the opportunity of intruding herself at 
the bedside. A soothing prescription (I have 
his own authority for saying it) was all that 
was required to meet the patient’s case. The 
local doctor, on the other hand, a young man 
(and evidently a red-hot radical), proved to be 
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obstinate, and, considering his position, insolent 
as well. ‘I have nothing to do with the lady’s 
character, and with your opinion of it,’ he said 
to me. ‘I have only, to the best of my judg- 
ment, to point out to you the likeliest means of 
saving the patient’s life. Our art is at the end 
of its resources. Send for Mercy Merrick, no 
matter who she is or what she is. There is just 
a chance—especially if she proves to bea sensible 
person and a good nurse—that he may-astonish 
you all by recognizing her. In that case only, 
his recovery is probable. If you persist in disre- 
garding his entreaties, if you letthe delirium goon 
for four-and-twenty hours more, he is adead man.’ 

‘‘Lady Janet was, most unluckily, present 
when this impudent opinion was delivered at 
the bedside. 

“‘Need I tell you the sequel? Called upon to 
choose between the course indicated by a physi- 
cian who is making his five thousand a year, 
and who is certain of the next medical baronetcy, 
and the advice volunteered by an obscure general 
practitioner at the East End of London, who is 
not making his five hundred a year—need I stop 
to inform you of her ladyship’s decision? You 
know her; and you will only too well understand 
that her next proceeding was to pay a third visit 
to the Refuge. 

“Two hours later—I give you my word of 
honor I am not exaggerating—Mercy Merrick 
was established at Julian’s bedside. 

‘“‘The excuse,-of course, was that it was her 
duty not to let any private scruples of her own 
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stand in the way, when a medical authority had 
declared that she might save the patient’s life. 
You will not be surprised to hear that I with- 
drew from the scene. The physician followed 
my example—after having written his soothing 
prescription, and having been grossly insulted 
by the local practitioner’s refusing to make use 
of it. I went back in the doctor’s carriage. He 
spoke most feelingly and properly. Without 
giving any positive opinion, I could see that 
he had abandoned all hope of Julian’s recovery. 
‘We are in the hands of Providence, Mr. Holm- 
croft;’ those were his last words as he set me 
down at my mother’s door. 

‘‘T have hardly the heart to go on. If Istudied 
my own wishes, I should feel inclined to stop here. 

‘‘Let me, at least, hasten to the end. In two 
or three days’ time I received my first intelli- 
gence of the patient and his nurse. Lady Janet 
informed me that he had recognized her. When 
I heard this I felt prepared for what was to come. 
The next report announced that he was gaining 
strength, and the next that he was out of dan- 
ger. Upon this Lady Janet returned to Mable- 
thorpe House. I called there a week ago—and 
heard that he had been removed to the sea-side. 
I called yesterday—and received the latest in- 
formation from her ladyship’s own lips. _My 
pen almost refuses to write it. Mercy Merrick 
has consented to marry him! 

‘‘An outrage on Society —that is how my 
mother and my sisters view it; that is how 
you will view it too. My mother has herself 
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struck Julian’s name off her invitation-list. The 
servants have their orders, if he presumes to call: 
‘Not at home.’ 

“‘T am unhappily only too certain that I am 
correct in writing to you of this disgraceful mar- 
riage as of a settled thing. Lady Janet went 
the length of showing me the letters—one from 
Julian, the other from the woman herself. Fancy 
Mercy Merrick in correspondence with Lady 
Janet Roy! addressing her as ‘My dear Lady 
Janet,’ and signing, ‘Yours affectionately!’ 

‘Thad not the patience to read either of the 
letters through. Julian’s tone is the tone of a 
Socialist; in my opinion his bishop ought to be 
informed of it. As for her she plays her part 
just as cleverly with her pen as she played it 
with her tongue. ‘I cannot disguise from my- 
self that I am wrong in yielding. . . . Sad fore- 
bodings fill my mind when I think of the future. 
... 1 feel as if the first contemptuous look that 
is cast at my husband will destroy my happiness, 
though it may not disturb him... . As long as 
I was parted from him I could control my own 
weakness, I could accept my hard lot. But how 
can I[ resist him after having watched for weeks 
at his bedside; after having seen his first smile, 
and heard his first grateful words to me while I 
was slowly helping him back to life?’ 

“There is the tone which she takes through 
four closely written pages of nauseous humility 
and clap-trap sentiment! It is enough to make 
one despise women. Thank God, there is the 
contrast at hand to remind me of what is due to 
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the better few among the sex. I feel that my 
mother and my sisters are doubly precious to me 
now. May I add, on the side of consolation, 
that I prize with hardly inferior gratitude the 
privilege of corresponding with you ? 

‘‘Rarewell for the present. Iam too rudely — 
shaken in my most cherished convictions, I am 
too depressed and disheartened, to write more. 
All good wishes go with you, dear Miss Rose- 
berry, until we meet. 

“Most truly yours, HoracE HOLMCROFT.’’ 


a IN 2 


Extracts from the Diary of THE REVEREND 
JULIAN GRAY. 
FIRST EXTRACT. 

....°'A month to-day since we were married! 
I have only one thing to say: I would cheerfully 
go through all that I have suffered to live this one 
month over again. I never knew what happi- 
ness was until now. And better still, I have 
persuaded Mercy that it is all her doing. I have 
scattered her misgivings to the winds; she is 
obliged to submit to evidence, and to own that 
she can make the happiness of my life. 

‘“We go back to London to-morrow. She 
regrets leaving the tranquil retirement of this 
remote sea-side place—she dreads change, I 
care nothing for it. It is all one to me where 
I go, so long as my wife is with me.”’ 

SECOND EXTRACT. 

‘“The first cloud has risen. JI entered the room 

unexpectedly just now, and found her in tears. 
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‘“With considerable difficulty I persuaded her 
to tell me what had happened. Are there any 


' limits to the’ mischief that can be done by the 


tongue of a foolish woman? The landlady at 
my lodgings is the woman, in this case. Hav- 
ing no decided plans for the future as yet, we 
returned (most unfortunately, as the event has 
proved) to the rooms in London which I inhabited 
in my bachelor days. They are still mine for six 


- weeks to come, and Mercy was unwilling to let 


me incur the expense of taking her to a hotel. 
At breakfast this morning I rashly congratulated 
myself (in my wife’s hearing) on finding that a 
much smaller collection than usual of letters and 
cards had accumulated in my absence. Break- 
fast over, I was obliged to go out. Painfully 
sensitive, poor thing, to any change in my expe- 
rience of the little world around me which it is 
possible to connect with the event of my mar- 
riage, Mercy questioned the landlady, in my ab- 
sence, about the diminished number of my visi- 
tors and my correspondents. The woman seized 
the opportunity of gossiping about me and my 
affairs, and my wife’s quick perception drew the 
right conclusion unerringly. My marriage has 
decided certain wise heads of families on discon- 
tinuing their social relations with me. The 
facts, unfortunately, speak for themselves. Peo- 
ple who in former years habitually called upon 
me and invited me—or who, in the event-of my 
absence, habitually wrote to me at this season 
—have abstained with a remarkable unanimity 
from calling, inviting, or writing now. 
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“It would have been sheer waste of time—to 
say nothing of its also implying a want of confi- 
dence in my wife—if I had attempted to set 
things right by disputing Mercy’s conclusion. 
I could only satisfy her that not so much as the 
shadow of disappointment or mortification rested 
on my mind. In this way I have, to some ex- 
tent, succeeded in composing my poor darling. 
But the wound has been inflicted, and the wound 
is felt. There is no disguising that result. I 
must face it boldly. 

‘‘Trifling as this incident is in my estimation, 
it has decided me on one point already. In shap- 
ing my future course Iam now resolved to act 
on my own convictions—in preference to taking 
the well-meant advice of such friends as are still 
left to me. 

*“All my little success in life has been gained 
in the pulpit. I am what is termed a popular 
preacher—but I have never, in my secret self, 
felt any exultation in my own notoriety, or any 
extraordinary respect for the means by which it 
has been won. In the first place, I have a very 
low idea of the importance of oratory as an in- 
tellectual accomplishment. There is no other art 
in which the conditions of success are so easy of 
attainment; there is no other art in the practice 
of which so much that is purely superficial passes 
itself off habitually for something that claims to 
be profound. Then, again, how poor it is in the 
results which it achieves! Take my own case. 
How often (for example) have I thundered with 
all my heart and soul against the wicked extrava- 
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gance of dress among women—against their filthy 
false hair and their nauseous powders and paints! 
How often (to take another example) have I de- 
nounced the mercenary and material spirit of the 
age—the habitual corruptions and dishonesties of 
commerce, in high places and in low! What 
good have I done? I have delighted the very 
people whom it was my object to rebuke. ‘What 
a charming sermon!’ ‘More eloquent than ever!’ 
‘T used to dread the sermon at the other church 
—do you know, I quite look forward to it now.’ 
That is the effect I produce on Sunday. On Mon- 
day the women are off to the milliners to spend 
more money than ever; the City men are off to 
business to make more money than ever—while 
my grocer, loud in my praises in his Sunday 
coat, turns up his week-day sleeves and adulter- 
ates his favorite preacher’s sugar as cheerfully 
as usual! 

“‘T have often, in past years, felt the objections 
to pursuing my career which are here indicated. 
They were bitterly present to my mind when I 
resigned my curacy, and they strongly influence 
me now. 

“‘T am weary of my cheaply won success in the 
pulpit. Iam weary of society as I find it in my 
time. I felt some respect for myself, and some 
heart and hope in my work, among the miserable 

‘wretches in Green Anchor Fields. But I can 
not, and must not, return among them: I have 
no right, now, to trifle with my health and my 
life. I must go back to my preaching, or I must 
leave England. Among.a primitive people, away 
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from the cities—in the far and fertile West of the 
great American continent—I might live happily 
with my wife, and do good among my neighbors, 
secure of providing for our wants out of the mod- 
est little income which is almost useless to me 
here. In the life which I thus picture to myself 
I see love, peace, health, and duties and occupa- 
tions that are worthy of a Christian man. What 
prospect is before me if I take the advice of my 
friends and stay here? Work of which I am 
weary, because I have long since ceased to ze- 
spect it; petty malice that strikes at me through 
my wife, and mortifies and humiliates her, turn 
where she may. If I had only myself to think 
of, I might defy the worst that malice can do. 
But I have Mercy to think of—Merey, whom I 
love better than my own life! Women live, poor 
things, in the opinions of others. I have had 
one warning already of what my wife is likely 
to suffer at the hands of my ‘friends’—Heaven 
forgive me for misusing the word! Shall I de- 
liberately expose her to fresh mortifications?— 
and this for the sake of returning to a career the 
rewards of which I no longer prize? No! We 
will both be happy—we will both be free! God 
is merciful, Nature is kind, Love is true, in the 
New World as well as the Old. To the New 
World we will go!”’ 
THIRD EXTRACT. 

‘*T hardly know whether I have done right or 
wrong. I mentioned yesterday to Lady Janet 
the cold reception of me on my return to Lon- 
don, and the painful sense of it felt by my wife. 
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““My aunt looks at the matter from her own 
peculiar point of view, and makes light of it 
accordingly. ‘You never did, and never will, 
understand Society, Julian,’ said her ladyship. 
‘These poor stupid people simply don’t know 
what to do. They are waiting to be told by 
a person of distinction whether they are, or 
are not, to recognize your marriage. In plain 
English, they are waiting to be led by Me. 
Consider it done. I will lead them.’ 

“‘T thought my aunt was joking. The event 
of to-day has shown me that she is terribly in 
earnest. Lady Janet has issued invitations for 
one of her grand balls at Mablethorpe House; 
and she has caused the report to be circulated 
everywhere that the object of the festival is 
‘to celebrate the marriage of Mr. and Mrs, 
Julian Gray! 

‘“T at first refused to be present. To my 
amazement, however, Mercy sides with -my 
aunt. She reminds me of all that we both 
owe to Lady Janet; and she has persuaded me 
to alter my mind. We are to go to the ball— 
at my wife’s express request! 

‘“‘The meaning of this, as I interpret it, is that 
my poor love is still pursued in secret by the 
dread that my marriage has injured me in the 
general estimation. She will suffer anything, 
risk anything, believe anything, to be freed 
from that one haunting doubt. Lady Janet 
predicts a social triumph; and my wife’s de- 
spair—not my wife’s conviction—accepts the 
prophecy. As for me, I am prepared for the 
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result. It will end in our going to the New 
World, and trying Society in its infancy, among 
the forests and the plains. I shall quietly pre- 
pare for our departure, and own what I have 
done at the right time—that is to say, when 
the ball is over.” 


FOURTH EXTRACT. 


“‘T have met with the man for my purpose— 
an old college friend of mine, now partner in 
a firm of ship-owners, largely concerned in emi- 
gration. 

‘‘One of their vessels sails for America, from 
the port of London, in a fortnight, touching at 
Plymouth. By a fortunate coincidence, Lady 
Janet’s ball takes place in a fortnight. I see 
my way. 

‘‘Helped by the kindness of my friend, I have 
arranged to have a cabin kept in reserve, on pay- 
ment of a small deposit. If the ball ends (as I 
believe it will) in new mortifications for Mercy 
—do what they may, I defy them to mortify me 
—I have only to say the word by telegraph, and 
we shall catch the ship at Plymouth. 

‘‘T know the effect it will have when I break 
the news to her, but I am prepared with my 
remedy. The pages of my diary, written in 
past years, will show plainly enough that it 
is not she who is driving me away from En- 
gland. She will see the longing in me for 
other work and other scenes expressing itself 
over and over again long before the time when 
we first met.”’ 
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FIFTH EXTRACT. 


“‘Mercy’s ball dress—a present from kind Lady 
Janet—is finished. I was allowed to see the 
first trial, or preliminary rehearsal, of this work 
of art. I don’t in the least understand the mer- 
its of silk and lace; but one thing I know—my 
wife will be the most beautiful woman at the 
ball. 

““The same day I called on Lany Janet to 
thank her, and encountered a new revelation 
of the wayward and original character of my 
dear old aunt. 

“She was on the point of tearing up a letter 
when I went into her room. Seeing me, she 
suspended her purpose and handed me the letter. 
It was in Mercy’s handwriting. Lady Janet 
pointed to a passage on the last page. ‘Tell 
your wife, with my love,’ she said, ‘that I am 
the most obstinate woman of the two. I posi- 
tively refuse to read her, as I positively refuse 
to listen to her, whenever she attempts to return 
to that one subject. Now give me the letter 
back.’ I gave it back, and saw it torn up be- 
fore my face. The ‘one subject’ prohibited to 
Mercy as sternly as ever is still the subject of 
the personation of Grace Roseberry! Nothing 
could have been more naturally introduced, or 
more delicately managed, than my wife’s brief 
reference to the subject. Nomatter. The read- 
ing of the first line was enough. Lady Janet 
shut her eyes and destroyed the letter—Lady 
Janet is determined to live and die absolutely 
ignorant of the true story of ‘Mercy Merrick.’ 
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What unanswerable riddles we are! Is it won- 
derful if we perpetually fail to understand one 
another?”’ 

SIXTH EXTRACT. 


‘The morning after the ball. 

“Tt is done and over. Society has beaten 
Lady Janet. I have neither patience nor time 
to write at length of it. We leave for Plymouth 
by the afternoon express. 

‘“‘We were rather late in arriving at the ball. 
The magnificent rooms were filling fast. Walk- 
ing through them with my wife, she drew my 
attention to a circumstance which I had not no- 
ticed atthe time. ‘Julian,’ she said, ‘look round 
among the lades, and tell me if you see anythng 
strange.’ As I looked round the band began 
playing a waltz. 1 observed that a few people 
only passed by us to the dancing-room. I no- 
ticed next that of those few fewer still were 
young. At last it burst upon me. With cer- 
tain exceptions (so rare as to prove the rule), 
there were no young girls at Lady Janet’s ball. 
I took Mercy at once back to the reception-room. 
Lady Janet’s face showed that she, too, was 
aware of what had happened. The guests were 
still arriving. We received the men and their 
wives, the men and their mothers, the men and 
their grandmothers—but, in place of their un- 
married daughters, elaborate excuses, offered 
with a shameless politeness wonderful to see. 
Yes! This was how the matrons in high life 
had got over the difficulty of meeting Mrs. 
Julian Gray at Lady Janet’s house. 
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““Let me do strict justice to every one. The 
ladies who were present showed the needful 
respect for their hostess, They did their duty 
—no, overdid it, is perhaps the better phrase. 

“*T really had no adequate idea of the coarse- 
ness and rudeness which have filtered their way 
through society-in these later times until I saw 
the reception accorded to my wife. The days 
of prudery and prejudice are days gone by. Ex- 
cessive amiability and excessive liberality are 
the two favorite assumptions of the modern 
generation. Tosee the women expressing their 
liberal forgetfulness of my wife’s misfortunes, 
and the men their amiable anxiety to encourage 
her husband; to hear the same set phrases re- 
peated in every room—‘So charmed to make 
your acquaintance, Mrs. Gray; so much obliged 
to dear Lady Janet for giving us this opportu- 
nity !—Julian, old man, what a beautiful creat- 
ure! I envy you; upon my honor, I envy you!’ 
—to receive this sort of welcome, emphasized by 
obtrusive hand-shakings, sometimes actually by 
downright kissings of my wife, and then to look 
round and see that not one in thirty of these very 
people had brought their unmarried daughters to 
the ball, was, I honestly believe, to see civilized 
human nature in its basest conceivable aspect. 
The New World may have its disappointments 
in store for us, but it cannot possibly show us 
any spectacle so abject as the spectacle which 
we witnessed last night at my aunt’s ball. 

“‘Lady Janet marked her sense of the pro- 
ceeding adopted by her guests by leaving them 
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to themselves. Her guests remained and supped 
heartily notwithstanding. They all knew by 
experience that there were no stale dishes and 
no cheap wines at Mablethorpe House. They 
drank to the end of the bottle, and they ate to 
the last truffle in the dish. 

‘“Mercy and I had an interview with my aunt 
upstairs before we left. I felt it necessary to 
state plainly my resolution to leave England. 
The scene that followed was so painful that I 
cannot prevail on myself to return to it in these 
pages. My wife is reconciled to our departure; 
and Lady Janet accompanies us as far as Ply- 
mouth—these are the results. No words can 
express my sense of relief, now that it is all 
settled. The one sorrow I shall carry away 
with me from the shores of England will be 
the sorrow of parting with dear, warm-hearted 
Lady Janet. At her age it is a parting for life. 

‘*So closes my connection with my own coun- 
try. While I have Mercy by my side I face the 
unknown future, certain of carrying my happi- 
ness with me, go where I may. We shall find 
five hundred adventurers like ourselves when 
we join the emigrant ship, for whom their na- 
tive land has no occupation and no home. Gen- 
tlemen of the Statistical Department, add two 
more to the number of social failures produced 
by England in the year of our Lord eighteen 
hundred and seventy-one—Julian Gray and 
Mercy Merrick. 


END OF VOLUME SEVEN. 
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